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1 HE plaii of the little work begun in tins volume 
Las been considerably enlarged since it was first 
undertaken, and the Author fears that a briklcal eye 
may be able to delect some traces o^ tlds variation 
from the original design, in the manner of trea^ng 
one or two subjects. He, w'ould be glad if he might 
brieve that this was its chief defect. But he is 
nnJst de.^irous that the object w^hich he has ha4 in 
\iew should be understood. » 

lie thought it probable that his work might fall 
into the hands of two different classes of readers, 
whose wants might not always exactly eiiidiicide,^h^t 
were equally worthy of attention ; one consisting of 
persons who wish to acquire something more ihihl 
a superficial acquaintance with (jr^k history) but 
w ho have neither leisure nor means to study it for 
th&iselves in its original sourws ; the other of 
as have access lo the ancient authors, but 
f^el the ne#»d of a guide and an interpreted* * 
first of thc'se elasaes is undoubtedly by the 
larg w^t : for itd satisfaction that the work is 

priqcipally designed. But the Author did not^illok 
that this ought to prevent him from entering 
the discussion of subjects which he 
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be chiefly, if not solely, mterestii% to ||pflers ofl tb^ 
other description, and he has tlier^re 1^#elt on the 
earlier part of the histc^ at grejl^.r ^^^gth than' 
would have been proper in* a merely popular narra- 
tive. Perhaps he may venture to add, that it is 
the part which seemed to him to have been most 
neglected by preceding English writers, and to de- 
serve more attention than It had commonly rec^ved 
among us. 5t was written bc^fore the first ^die last 
published) volume of Mr. Clinton’s Fasti had 
peared. 

Anotfler ^nsequence resulting from the nature 
of his plan, is, that he has found it necessary to 
subjoin a greater number of notes and references 
than may seem to accord with the unpretending^ 
form of the work. He regrets the room which th^ 
occupy, and would have been glad to have thou^t 
himself at liberty to omit them. But he believes 
he may safely appeal to the experience of every one 
conversant with these matters, to attest, that they 
hav^ not J>een needlessly multiplied. Wherever it 
could be done without pnvsuming too much on 
t&b readers knowledge, he has contented himself 
with generally p<rifiting out the sources from which 
he has drawn, and has only introduced a particular 
reference, where either las conclusions might •be 
tl^ii^ght questionable# or the precise passage which 
he! bad his mind was likely to escape notice, 
was peculiarly interesting and instructive. If how - 
ever he should be thought not toS^ve dbsl^ed 
the ^ht mean in thife rcsjicct, or sometimes to have 
midwfed hi»^self to too naiyow a circle, or even to 
hai^%nmsed himself instead of his ?eaders he con- 
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fiOtes himsl^lf by the pro6|)ect, that in'the progret^ of 
his work, as its subject becomes more geueraUy i 
familiar afid attractive, -he shall have less and less 
need of indi/lgence on this head. 

There is another point, on which, though of little 
importance, he wishes to guard against a misunder* 
standing to which he rtTa^iave exposed himself. Some 
readers may remark that the system of orthography 
^whicb iie here folloArs is widely different from the 
one adopted in another work to which his name is 
annexed, and it may be inferred that ’Jbc tl^ks that 
which he now uses the best. To prevent such on 
imputation, he desires it should be known that he 
looks upon the established system, if an accidental 
^ustom may be so called, as a mass of anomalies, 
^*e growth of ignorance and chance, equally repug- 
nant to good taste and to coiiimon sense. But he 
is au^are that the public — perhaps to show foreign- 
ers that we do not live under the despotism of m 
academy — clings to these anomalies witfa^a tenacitj>- 
proportioned to their absurdity, and is jealous df aR;, 
encroachment on ground consecrated by preserif|i^ 
tion to the free play of blind capi^ce. He has not 
thought himself at liberty in a work like the present 
to irritate these prejudices by^iifbovatlOBS, hoisf^prer 
rational and conformable to good and aait^ent, 
n^lected, usage, and has therefore 
cTosely as may be with the fashion of 

B\^ ’s^th respect to one very numerdi^fj|'^''4|ft»s of 
woms he ha? not had the benefit of thjs,^ijdyjbice, 
nor is he able to plead the like excuse 
done amiss. As to tife mode of 
names in English, there is no 
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sage of sufHefent authority to direct him in all 
sases^ and he has therefore Jiere been left to follow 
lis own discretion. Somo readers peihaps will 
hink that he has abused this liberty, aAd will com- 
dain that he has not observed a strict uniformity, 
lis own taste would have inclined him to prefer the 
English to the Latin forn^^ Greek names and 
vords in every instance. Bulbas the contrary pme- 
ice is the more general, and hiost persons aat^m to^ 
hink that the other ought to be confined to terms 
rhich h^vc bocome familiar and naturalised in our 
anguage, he has not ventured to apply his principle 
vith rigid consistency, where the reader’s eye would 
jcrhaps have been hurt by it, but has suffered 
inomaly to reign in this as in the other department,,. 
)f orthography- He would not fear much severij^ 
>f censure, if those cEily should condemn him who 
lave tried the experiment themselves, or can point 
)ut the example of any wTiter who has given uni- 
versal satisfaction in this respect. The only great 
ibeAy he has taken is that of writing the real 
(fstmes of the Greek deities, instead of substituting 
those of the ltayp.n mythology by which they have 
hithei^o been supplanted, though even here he could 
now defend his boldness by some respectable prece- 
dents* 

Collqgc, June 12, 1835. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL OUTUNES OF GBEEC.S* 

The character of every people is more or less closely 
«mnected with that of its land. The station which 
tnS|, Greeks filled among nations^ the part which they 
acted^ and the works which they accomplished^ de- 
pended in a great measure on the position which they 
occupied on the face of the globe. The manner and 
degree in which the nature of the country afiected the 
bodily and mental frame^ and the social institutions of 
its inhabitants, may not be so easily determined ; Wit 
its physical aspect is certainly not less important in a 
historical point of view, than it is striking and in- 
teresting in itself. An attentive survey of the geogra- 
X>hical site of Greece, of its general divisions, and of*the 
most jj^rondnent points on its surface, is an indispensable 
preparation for the ^study of its Ijistoryt^' In the fol- 
low!^ sketch nothing more will be attempted, than to 
guide the reader's eye over an accurate map of tlte 
country,^nd to direct his attention to some of those in- 
delible featifres, which have survived all the revolutions 
by which it has been desolated, • 

l^'he land which its sons sailed Hellas, and for which 
we have adopted the Roman name Greece, lies on file 
south-east verge of Europe, and in length extends no 
farther than from the thirty-sixth to the fortieth degree 
of latitude. It is distinguished among European epun* 

^OL. I. m 
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tries by the same character which distinguishes Europe 
itself from the other continents^ — the great range of 
its cttast compared with the extent of its surface ; so 
that while in the latter reject it is considerably less 
than Portugal^ in the former it exceeds the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula. The great eastern limb which 
projects from the main trunk of the continent of 
Europe grows more and mofe finely articulated as it 
advances toward the south, ^^d terminates in the penin- 
sula of Peloponnesus, the smaller half of (Sreece, 
which bears some resemblance to an outspread palm. 
Its southern extremity is at a nearly equal distance from 
the "Wo neighbouring continents : it fronts one of the 
most beautiful and fertile regions of Africa, and is 
separated from the nearest point of Asia by the south- 
ern outlet of the JEyean sea, — the sea, by the Greeks 
familiarly called their own, which, after being con- 
tracted into a narrow stream by the approach of^iC 
opposite sliores at the Hellespont, suddenly findt its 
liberty in an am pi? basin as they recede toward the 
east and the west, and at length, escaping between Cape 
Malea and Crete, confounds its waters will) the broader 
main of the Mediterranean, Over that part of this 
sea whibh washes the coast of Greece a chain of 
islands, beginning from the southern headland of Attica, 
Cape Sunium, first girds Delos with an irregular belt, 
the Cyclades, and then, in a waving line, links itself to 
a ECattered group ^the Sporades') which borders the 
Asiatic coast. Sbutjiward of these the iijterval between 
the two continents is broken by the larger i^ands Crete 
and ^Rhodes. From the isle of Cythera, which is 
parted by a narrow channel from Laconia, the V.aowy 
summits of the Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from 
them the eye can probably reach the Rhodian Al:abyrus^, 
and the mountaiix^ of Asia Minor ; smaller islands 
occupy a part of the boundary which this line of view 

0 

1 Diodorus, V. 59. Apollod. iii SI. On the distance at which objects 
may be distinguished i» the atmosphere of the Archipelago, see Dodwell, 
Travels in Greece, vol. i. p. 194. 
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inayljc conceived to fix to the iEgean. The which 
divides Greece from Italy is contracted^ between the 
lapygian peninsula and the coast of Epirus^ into a 
channel only, thirty geographical miles in breadth ; and 
the Italian coast may be seen not only from the moun- 
tains of Corcyra^ but from the low headland' of the 
Ceraunian hills. 

Thus on two sides Greece is bounded by a narrow 
sea ; but toward the north its limits were never pre- 
cisely defined. The wofd Hellas did not convey to the . 
Greeks* tke notion of d certain geographical surface, 
determined by natural or conventional boundaries: it 
denoted the country of the Hellenes, and was variously 
applied according to the different views entertaineJof the 
people which was entitled to that name. The original 
Hellas was included in the territory of % little tribe in the 
south of Thessaly. When these Hellenes had imparted 
^'ir name to other tribes, with which they were allied 
community of language and manners, Hellas might 
properly be said to extend as far as these national 
features prevailed. Ephorus regarded Acarnania, in- 
cluding probably the southern coast of the Ambracian 
gulf up to Atnliacia, as the first Grecian territory on 
the west.l Northward of the gulf the irjjiption of 
barbarous ,hordes had stifled the germs of the Greek* 
character in the ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and had 
transformed it into a foreign land ; and it must have 
been rather the recollection of its ancient fame, as the 
primitive abode of the Hellenes, tb|n the conditiSn of 
its tribes after the Fersiait war, thht induced Herodotus 
to speak of Thcspxoiia as part of Hefias.^ On tlic 
eas^^recce was commonly held to terminate with Mount 
Ilomole at the mouth of the Peneus ; the more scrupu- 
lous, hctfvcver, excluded even Thessaly from the honour 
gf the Hellenic name, whDe Strabo, with consistent 
laxity, admitted Macedonia. ButTProm Ambracia to the 
mouth of the Peneus, wh%n these were taken as the 
extreme northern points, it was still impossible to draw 

» In Strabo, viii, m 
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a precise line of demarcation ; for the same reason 
which justified *the exclusion of Epirus applied, perhaps 
much more forcibly, to the mountaineers in the interior 
of -dEtolia, whose barbarous origin, or utter degeneracy, 
was proved by their savage manners, and a language 
which Thucydides describes as unintelligible. Wlien 
the -dStolians bad the last Philip withdraw from Hellas, 
the Macedonian king could iustly retort, by asking 
where they would fix its bou^idaries ? and by reminding 
them that of their own bodf a very small parf was 
within the pale from which they wished t4 ^jxclude 
him. The tribe of the Agrteans, of the Apodotians, 
and tlje Amphilochians,’' he emphatically observed, 
not nSlas.” ^ 

The northern part of Greece is traversed in its whole 
length by a range of mountains, the Greek Apen- 
nines, which issue from the same mighty root, the 
Thracian Scomius, in which licBmus, and Jthodojj^^ 
and the Illyrian Alps, likewise meet, 'J'his ridge f^rst 
takes the name of ^FindaSy where it intersects the 
northern boundary of Greece, at a point where an an- 
cient route still affords the least difficult passage from 
Epirus into Thessaly, ^ From Piiulus two huge arms 
stretch toward the eastern sea, and enclose the vale of 
Thessaly i the largest and richest plain in Greece : on 
the north the Cmnbunian hills, after making a bend to- 
ward the south, terminate in the loftier heights of Olym^ 
pus, whicli arc scarcely ever entirely free from snow ; 
the 'opposite and iower chain of Othrys parting, with 
its eastern extremity, the Malian from the Pagasscan 
gulf, sinks gently toward the coa^t. A fourth ram- 
part, Which runs parallel to Pindus, is formed bj;:“the 
range which includes the celebrated heights of Felion 
and Ossa ; the first a broad and nearly even ridge, the 
other towering into a steep conical peak, the neighbour 
and rival of Olympus, with which, in the songs of the 
• 

*^t*olybius, xvii. 5. 

> That of Metzovo, particularly 'well described by Dr. Holland, Travels, 

FPi 216 — 218 . ^ 
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country^ it is said to dispute the pre-eminence in the 
depth and duration of its snows. ^ The mountain 
barrier with.wluch Thessaly is thus encompassed is 
broken only at the north-east corner, by a deep and 
narrow cleft, which parts Ossa from Olympus; the 
defile so renowned in poetry as the vale, in history 
as the pass^ of Temper ^'hc imagination of the ancient 
poets and declaimers delighted to dwell on the natural 
beauties of this romantic ^len, and on the sanctity of the 
site, frcMiP which Apollo ’had transplanted his laurel to 
Delphi.^ From other ])oints of view, the same spot no 
less forcibly claims the attention of the historiajj. It 
is the only pass through which an army can invade 
Thessaly from the north, without scaling the liigh and 
rugged ridges of its northern frontier. The whole glen 
is something less than five miles long, and opens gra- 
^ally to the east into a spacious plain, stretching to the 
shVe of the Thcrmaic ^f. On each side the rocks 
rise precipitously from the bed the Peneus, and in 
some places only leave room between them for the 
stream ; and the road, which at the narrowest point is 
cut in the rock, might in the opinion of the ancients be 
defended by ten men against a host.^ But Tempers 

> Holland, p 348. Clarke, vol. iv. p. 27S * 

* Allian'b description, V, II ni. I., may be compared with those of 
Clarke, vol. iv pp. SiHt— 297. Holland, pp 291— 2iW. Dodwell, pp. 109— 
117., who prefers jElian’s description to Wiuy’.s, not only as more beau- 
tiful, but more taithtul. Holland compares the scenery of Ternpe to that 
of St Vincent’s Rocks at Chiton, Cell {Itin. qf Greece, p. 2&0.), Jto that 
of Matlock. • 

#3 Dr.^.ramcr {Desctiplinn of Ancient GrceSle, vol i p, .779.) conceives, 
from Livy’s description, xliv. fi., that betore the time of Julius Caesar 
the road through I'cmpc igas carried along flie heights on the left bank 
of tlm Peneus, and that the niodeni road was constructed by the praconsul 
L. C/Hl'lfus Longinus, of whom an inscription, cut in the face of the rock 
by the road side near the narrowest iiart, records “ Tenipc munivit.” Ciell, 
• Ittn. of Greece, p 278., has confounded this L Cassius with the C Cassius 
who was coosul A.U.C. 581. But 1 do not liud that any traveller has been 
struck by the siwie thought with Dr. Cramer ; and it seems scarcely cre- 
dible that the ancient road on the northern ^de should have continued 
till now entirely forgotten. Dodwell’s interpretation of the inscription, 
according to which lyonginus repairecLthc torts ot 'IVinpe, is at least quite 
as probable ; and since the remains or a fort cxactlv answering to onc^f 
those mentioned by Livy are still visible on the rigfit of the river (Dm. 
well, vol. ii. p. 112. Gell, p. 27B,)« it can hardly be doubted that they all 
stood oil the same sule. If it had been otherwise, bow could Livy have 
avoided noticing the new southern road, which must have rendered hit 
description ambiguous, and, in fact, incorrect ? 

• B ^ 
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at least equally 'interesting as the only channel which 
nature has provided for discharging the waters which 
descend from the Thessalian mountains into the sea. 
An opinion, grounded perhaps rather on observation ' 
and reflection than on tradition, prevailed among the 
ancients, that these waters had once been imprisoned, 
and had covered the country with a vast lake, of which 
those of Ncssonia and BoRb^iSy at the foot of Pelion, 
were considered as remains, kill an outlet was opened 
for them by a sudden' shock, 'which rent the mcks of 
Tempe assunder. This beneficent convulsion was 
ascribfd by the legends to the arm of Hercules, or the 
trident of the god Poseidon or Neptune : the appear, 
ance of the plain and of the pass has impressed modern 
travellers with a similar conviction of the fact. The 
Peneus itself, though it is fed by all the most consider- 
able rivers of Thessaly, is a very diminutive streanj,; 
and though, when swollen by the melting of the snows, 
it sometimes floods the surrounding plains, in its ordi- 
nary state is sluggish and shallow. The vale through 
which it flows from the north-west corner of Thessaly 
is contracted in its upper part between the lower ridges 
of, Pindvw and an extensive range of hills branching off 
from the Cambunian chain, the highlands of Heatiisotis. 
Near the rocks of Meteora, in the neighbourhood of 
Homer’s craggy Ithom^^ the basin of the Peneus expands 
into^a vast level toward the south-east. At Tricca the 
river takes an easterly direction, and the plain widens 
on the right, but is still confined by the bills on the 
left, until within about ten miles f<om iMvissa. where 
it is*" bounded on the north only by the skij^4* of 
Olympus, and extends a gently undulating surface 
southward to the foot of Othrys ; a tract mot less 
than fifty miles in length, comprehending, as its 
centrsd part, the districts called Theasaliotis, and 
P^aagiotiSy or the Pelasgiun Argos; the territory of 
the PerrhcBhians in the north, and in the south the 
inland part of Achaia, or PhtMotis, the region which 
included the ancient Hellas* On the eastern side of 
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the ridge which stretches from Tempe to the gulf of 
Pagasa, sl narrow strip of land, calletl Magnesia, is 
intercepted between the mountains and the sea, broken 
by lofty headlands and the'beds of torrents, and exposed 
"without a harbour to the fury of the north-east gales. 
A chain of rocky islands, beginning near the eastern 
cape of Magnesia, and in full view of Mount Atkos, 
seems to point the way toward Lemnos and the Helles- 
pont.^ The shores of the gulf of Pagasse, which open 
into some rich plains bounded by a range of low hills, 
which fink Pelion with Othrys, may . be considered as 
one of the most favoured regions of Greece ; and its 
natural beauty and singular advantages, which fitted it 
to become the cradle of Greek navigation, were un- 
doubtedly associated by more than an accidental con- 
nection with its mythical glories. In the overhanging 
forests of Pelion the fated tree was felled, ivhich first 
foi^nd a way through the Cyanean rocks to revive the 
dormant feud between Europe 'and Asia ; and on tlie 
same ground the Muses met at tlfe marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, to predict the birth of Achilles and the 
ruin of Troy.* 

South of this gulf the coast is again deeply in- 
dented by that of Malta, into which the Spcrchei^s, 
rising from l^Iount Tymphresitis, a continuation of 
Pindus, winds through a long narrow vale, which, 
though considered as a part of Thesply, forms a se- 
parate region, widely distinguished from the rest Ijy its 
physical features. It is intercepteid between, Othrys 
and <??/«, a huge rugged pile, wnich, stretching from 
Pi^di^ to the sea* at Thermopf/lcp, forms the inner 
bariier of Greece, as the Cambunian range is tbe*outer, 
to which it corresponds in direction, and is nearly equal 
in heiglft. * From Mount Callidromus, a southern limb 
of (Eta, the same range is continued without interrup- 
tion, though under various ^names, and different degrees 
of elevation, along the coast of the Euboean sea, pasiing 
through the countries of the Locrian .tribes, which 
^ Euripides, Med, 3. Iphig. A, 1040. 

B 4 
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ilerived their distinguishing epithets, the Epicneniidian 
and Opuntian, from Mount Cncmis and the town of 
OpU8^ till it sinks into the vale of the Boeotian 
Asopus. Another branch, issuing from the same part 
of Pindus, connects it with the loftifer summits of 
Parnassus^ and afterward skirting the Corinthian gulf, 
under the names of Cirphis and Helicon, proceeds to 
form the northern boundary of Attica, under those of 
Cithisron and Parnes, • ^ ^ 

At the parting of these two great branches, the 
head of the vale through which the Cephims flows into 
the lake Copau, lies the little country of Doris, obscure 
and irysignificant in itself, but interesting as the foster- 
mother of a race of conquerors who became the masters 
of Greece. It is described as a narrow plain, gently 
undulating between the rugged precipices and shaggy 
glens of QEta and Parnassus, which, by their vicinity, 
render its winters comparatively rude and long^, but 
the soil is fertile in grain and pastures. It is watered 
by several little streams, which swell the Cephisus into 
a considerable ri^er, even before the vallev has begun to 
open into the broader plains of Phocis, Two passes 
affbrd an entrance into Doris from ihe north ; one, the 
more narvow and difficult, leading across the eastern 
end of (Eta, the other crossing the samp ridge farther 
to the west. Southward, a mountain track traverses 
the heights of Pa|:nasBUs, and descends on the vale of 
Crispa ; a more circuitous, but less difficult, route 
leads through the •heart of iEtolia, to the shores of 
the Corinthian gulf near Naupactus. Phocis, i^J^hich, 
though It once possessed a port on the £ ibman 
channel, was, in the later period of its history, entirely 
parted from the sea by Locris, includes some narrow 
but fertile plains on the banks of the Cephi,suB,* stretch- 
ing to the skirts of ^arnassus on the one side, and to 
the Locrian mountains on tlie other. The passes to 
th<^ north across Mount Cnemis are steep and difficult ; 

» Dodwell, however (vol. ii. p. 1S2 ), found the corn nearly npe on the 
nth of June. Hia description teaches us to qualify the epithet PLwtpoys;* ji, 
which Strabo (ix. AppUea to the Dorian towns. 
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but the Tange which separates Pliocis .from the coast 
of Opus sinks into a hollow of easy ascent. Parnassus 
itself and the adjacent mass of Cirphis^ between which 
the valley of Crissa descends upon the Corinthian 
gulf, belonged to the Phocian territory. The basin of 
the Cephisus is suddenly contracted, by a ridge jutting 
out from Parnassus toward Mount Edylion, into a 
narrow outlet, which is the entrance to Boeotia, and 
open)^ on the spacious lev(d 'which extends to the edge of 
the lake (^opais. 

The mountains which inclose the inland territory 
which formed the main part of Besotia, and separate 
it from the narrow maritime districts on the Etfboean 
sea and the Corinthian gulf, have been already described. 
The interior of the country is by no means a uniform 
tract, but is broken into several distinct valleys and 
plains. A ridge of hills, which joins Helicon with the 
eastern range, and parts the lake of Copce (Copais) 
from that of Ilpiica, may be 'considered as dividing 
Boeotia into two great portions. Tlie northern contains 
the lower vale of the Cephisus, and the Copaic bke, 
into which it flows. The hills which rise from the 
southern and eastern edges of the lake afford no visible 
outlet for its waters ; and the influx of the CephistTs, 
and the smaller streams tliat spring from the side of 
Helicon, seem to threaten to reduce this part of Boeotia 
to the state from which Thessaly was said to have been 
delivered by tlie trident of Poseidon. The tradition of 
tlie Ogygian deluge appears to pr^efve the recollection 
of a jieriod when the whole playi was one vast lake ; 
andftij^ highly profiable that it first became capable of 
cultivation, when one of those convulsions by which 
Greece was frequently visited, had opened a subter- 
raneous channel for the flood through the rocky barrier 
which confined it. The eastern cupI of the lake is con- 
tracted into a narrow co^, which is closed by the 
craggy skirts of Mount Ptiion: a ridge of three or fdbr 
miles in breadth parts it from the plain on the shore of 
the Euboean channel. The art and industry of the 
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people which inhabited the borders of the lake in the 
earliest times of which any account remains, would 
perhaps have been equal to the task of piercing the 
bowels of the rock even to this extent ; hut since the 
land could scarcely have been habitable" before such a 
passage had been formed, the origin of tliat which 
actually exists must clearly be ascribed to the hand of 
nature; and this conclusion is coniirnied by the ap* 
pearance of every part thkt has yet been explored. 
Several natural chasms open on the lake ; bpt it would 
seem that all these clefts convey their streams into one 
main current, which is discliarged through a single 
moutli on the eastern side of the hill, whence it rushes 
rapidly to the sea. The passage, however, was liable 
to be blocked up by causes similar to that which appears 
to have produced it ; and tradition and history have 
recorded some instances of such a stoppage. One in 
the mythical period was attributed, like the severing of 
Tempe, to the strength of Hercules, who was said to 
have adopted th^s expedient to humble the pride of the 
wealthy city of OrclKmentis, which stood near the lake. 
A still earlier calamity of the same nature is intimated 
by the tradition that some ancient towns, among them 
a*Boeotian Athene and Elcnsis, had been destroyed by 
the rising of the lake. The removal of such obstruc- 
tions was unquestionably not left to time and chance, 
hut was speedily effected by the industry of the })eople, 
whose fruitful fields had been laid under water. A 
natural perpeudicblrr chasm, which descends to the 
surface of one of the subterraneous streams, miglit sug- 
gest Jhe possibility of seconding the process of'^afure. 
During »the lietter days of Greece, the level of tnh lake 
appears to have been kept regularly low, though it 
might be occasionally raised by extraordinary floods ; 
but in the time off Alexander, either long neglect, or 
some inward convulsion, again choked up the channel, 
ahd produced an inundation. An engineer, named 
Orates^, was employed to clear the passage, and he 

> Strabo’s account of the operations of Crates, ix. 407., admits of va- 
rious interpretations. That of Kruse f^Hcllas, vol, ii. p. 454.; seems pro- 
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succeeded so far as to remedy the temporary evil ; but 
political disturbances prevented him from completing 
his work, vjfiich would perhaps have afforded perma- 
nent security. , At present, however, the lake is little 
more than a marsh, containing some deep pools. In 
summer it is nearly dry ; but after heavy rains it still 
overflows its natural boundaries. ^ 

The southern portion of Boeotia is broken into^several 
district plains by low riJges, which branch out from 
the principal chain. The largest and richest stretches 
from the foot of the hills on which Thehes occupies an 
insulated eminence to the lake of Hylica, which receives a 
part of the waters of the northern lake by a subteriftneous 
channel, and is believed to send its own by a similar 
outlet to the Eubocan sea. The Theban plain rises gra- 
dually westward into a higher marshy level, the district 
of ThefipifP, from which two narrow glens, parted by a 
lofty mountain (Korombile) between Helicon and Ci- 
thaeron -, descend to the Boeotian jjorts on the Corinthian 
gulf : the only break in the southern bayier. The plain of 
Lfiuctra connects that of Thespiie with the table land 
of PlatcBa, which is raised sufficietitly to part the source 
of the Oero^y a little stream which falls into Corin- 
thian gulf, from the basin of the A-sopus, a weak tfhd 
sluggish river* which, unless swollen by rains, scarcely 
finds its way to the sea. The long winding vale 
througli which it flows contains several spacious plains, 
among which those of Tanagrn and Oropus are dftjtin- 
guisl^^d by extraordinary fertility «nd beauty, Oropus 
was aiy)hject worth the contests, to which it gave rise 
tlie states *on whose confines it lay, as ujell on 


ferable to Mueller’s {Orchamenos, p 59\ which requires an alteration 
of Strabo’s and in the urehont state of our knowledge seems not 
reconcilable with the local jihcnoinena He supposes the chasm men- 
tioned by Stnibo, the mouth of which is nowarisible on the eastern side of 
the hill, to have been opened by a shoi'k which happened in or before the 
time of Crates, and to have been ^ite distinct ftrom the passage which 
Crates attempteil to clear. • 

* Hoilwell, vol. i. p. 2S5 

2 Ixiake, Moretiy vol, iii. tk 581. Dodwell, vol. I. p. aiS. Gell, Jaf. qf 
Grecccy p. 117., conjectures that this remarkable mountain may have been 
anciently called Ttpha. 
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this Account as on account of its vicinity to 
That large and important island^ which at a very early 
period attracted the Phoenicians by its copper mines, 
and in later times became almost indispensable to the 
subsistence of Athens^, though it covers the whole 
eastern coast of Locris and Boeotia, is more closely con- 
nected with the latter of these countries. The channel 
of the^«nptt^ which parts it from the main land, be- 
tween Aulis and Chdlcis, is lJut a few paces in wi^th^, 
and is broken by a rocky islet, which now fcrms the 
middle pier of a bridge. The ancients believed, what 
the aspect of the coast appears to confirm, that one of 
tliose Convulsions, which seem to have produced other 
momentous changes in the adjacent regions, also opened 
a passage for the impetuous and irregular current of the 
straits.^ 

The peculiar conformation of the principal Berotian. 
valleys, the barriers opposed to the escape of the streams, 
and the consequent accumulation of the ricli deposits 
brought down frpm the surrounding mountains, may 
be considered as a main cause of the extraordinary fer. 
tility of the land. The vale of the Cepliisus especially, 
with its periodical inundations, exhibits a resemblance, 
(XiHi small scale, to the banks of the Nile, — a resemblance 
which some of the ancients observed ix the peculiar 
dharacter of its vegetation. The profusion in which 
the ordinary gifts of nature were spread over the face 
of Bceotia, the abundant returns of its grain, the rich- 
ness of its pasturesl materials of luxury furiyshed 
by its woods and wafers, are chiefly remarkabje, in a 
histor^al point of view, from the unfavourabl^^flfect 
they produced on thecharacterof the race, which finally 
established itself in this envied territory. It was this 
cause, more than the dampness and thickn^s of their 
atmosphere, that depressed the intellectual and moral 

' See Mr. Hawkins, in Walpole’s Menioirit, vol. li. p 545. 

*|j^h)rty on one side of the rock, and twenty on the other. Cell, It. 
qfGreecCf p. 130. • 

3 According to Cell {It. cf Greece, p. 131.), the tide of the Euripus is 
regular for about eighteen or nineteen days each month j but for deven 
days the current changes from eleven to fourteen times in Ute day. 
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energies of the Boeotians, and justified the ridicule 
which tlieir temperate and witty neighbours so freely 
poured on their proverbial failing. ^ The Attic satire 
might have been suspected, and large abatement might 
have been thought necessary for national prejudice, as 
well as for poetical exaggeration, had it not been con- 
firmed by the grave evidence of Polybius, who records 
that, after a short efibrt . of vigorous ambition, the 
Boeotians sank into a depth of groveling sensuality, 
whiA has no parallel in the history of any Grecian 
people:^ * Yet they were warm lovers of poetry and 
music, and carried some branches of both arts to emi. 
nent perfection. 

A wild and rugged, though not a lofty, range of 
mountains, bearing the name of Citha?ron on the west, 
of Parnes toward the east, divides Ba^otia from Attica,. 
Lower ridges, branching off' to the south, and sending 
out arms toward the east, mark the limits of the prin- 
cipal districts which compose thisiittle country, the least 
proportioned in extent of any on the face of the earth 
to its fame and its importance in the hiStory of mankind. 
The most extensive of the Attic plains, though it is 
by no means a uniform level, but is broken by a 
number of low hills, is that in which Athens itsolf 
lies at the foot of a precipitous rock, and in which, 
according to tlie Attic legend, the olive, still its most 
valuable production, first sprang up. It is bounded 
on the east by Pmtelicm, and by the range which, 
under the names of the greater and iesser Hymettuc^ , 
advances till it meets the sea at Cape Zoster, The 
upper.,^Art of Pei>telicuB, whicK rises to a greater 
height than Hymettus^, was distinguished, under the 
name of Epacria, or Diacria, as the Attic liigblands. 
This raii)ge,^which, after trending eastward, terminates 
at Cape Cynossema, forms with J^arnes and the sea 
the boundary of the plaip of Marathon. On the 

m 

1 See Alhenseits, x. c 11. » Polyb. in Athen. x. 418. 

* Celled also Anudtosy the water]ef& 

< GeU,i/. of Grerce, p. ^6. 
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eaBtem aide of Hymettus a comparatively level tract, 
operated from* the coaat by a lower range of hills, 
seems to have been that which was called Mesog^a, or 
the Midland. The lulls which inclose* it meet in 
the mountainous mine district of Xjaurhm, and end 
with Cape Sunium, the southernmost foreland of Attica. 
The Attic mariner, as he sailed round Sunium, could 
discern the spear and the cres^ of his tutelary goddess 
in front of her temple on •the Athenian rock. The 
tract on the coast between S&nium and Cape 
a tract of low hills and undulating plains, desig* 
mated by the name of Paralia, as the maritime region 
of Attica, though the whole land was entitled to the 
appellation Acte, whence perhaps it derived the name 
of Attica, from the form in which it advanced into 
the sea. On the western side, the plain of Athens 
is bounded by a chain of hills, issuing from Parnes, 
and successively bearing the names of leariutt^ 
Corydaline, and JEgaiens, as it stretches tOMrard the 
sea, which at Ca^)e Amphinle separates it by a 
diatinel, a quafter of a mile in width, from the 
island of Salamis. It parts the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleueis, which contained the Thriaeian and 
the llharian fields, celebrated in the Attic mythology 
as the soil which had been first enriched by the gifts 
of Demeter, or Ceres, the goddess of harvests, 

Attica is, on the whole, a meagre land, wanting the 
fatQess of the Boeotian plains, and the freshness of 
the Boeotian streams. The waters of its principal 
river, the Cephiem, are expended in irrigating a part of 
the ]j)lain of Athens and the Hifteue, thoughp no less 
renowned, is a mere brook, which is somfctfines 
swollen into a torrent. It could scarcely lioast of 
more than two or three fertile tracts, andjts <principal 
riches lay in the hgart of its mountains, in the silver 
of Lauriura, and the marbje of Fcntilicus.*'^ It might 

^ As in the time of Sophocles. See the interesting illustration of an 
obscure passage, CEd. C. 717., given by F. Thiersch m his £tat actuel 'de la 
Grece^ vol. ii. p. SH. 

* Xenophon. He Vectig, c. I 
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also reckon among its peculiar advantages the purity 
of its air^j the fragrance of its slirubs^ and the 
fineness of its fruits. But in its most fiourishing 
period its pi^duco was tfever sufficient to supply the 
wants of its * inhabitants, and their industry was 
constantly urged to improve their ground to the 
utmost. Traces are still visible of the laborious cul- 
tivation which was carried by means of artificial 
terraces, up the sides of tjieir barest mountains.^ After 
all, fliey jvere compelled to look to the sea eve'.* for 
sul>sistcnce. Attica would have been little but for 
the position which it occupied, as the south-east 
foreland of Greece, with valleys opening on the «oast, 
and ports inviting the commerce of Asia. From the 
top of its hills the eye surveys the whole circle of 
the islands, which form its maritime suburbs, and seem 
to point out its historical destination. 

The plain of Eleuais was separated by a chain of 
hills, which at its eastern end acquired, from its 
forked summit, the name of Ketata. or the Homs, 
from the territory of Megara^ which included on^e 
plain, of narrow compass and small fertility, parted 
into two branches at the site of the ancient capital.^ 
The remainder is occupied by the mountaifis which 
extend from Cithaeron to the Isthmus, and at the north- 
west corner of the Saronic gulf sink precipitously into 
the sea, above which a rugged way skirts the edge 
of the Scironian cliffs, which now are chiefly fowni- 
dable to sailors for the sudden gus^s Vhich often burst 
from fhe mountains above them. ^ This was one of the 
pa^e^.^ieading out* of Peloponncsua into northern 
Greece ; others crossed the inland ridge of Geranea, 
the summit of the Oman chain, which stretches from 
sea to Bek, fyid terminates the mountains of northern 
Greece in the isthmus of Corinth. To these passes, 
which were easily dcfensijDle, and to its two ports, 

‘•Celebratefl by Eurip. Mrdea^ 829. ; and in Plutarch, Z)f IS, 

2 Fames and .%Aleufi, Dodwoll. vol. i. pp.505. 509. 

^ Paus. i. 41, 2. Ciell, It. oj Lh eecc^ p 1 1. 
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NiMM, on the, Saronic, and Pagts, on the Corinthian 
gulf, Megara owed all her importance in Grecian 
history. 

To the west of the vale 6f Crissa, a Harrow moun. 
tainous tract, extending along the coasf as far as the 
town of from which the gulf of Corinth 

"has taken its, modern name of Lcpanto, was occupied 
by the western I»ocfians, wh(f, from some peculiarity 
of their habits or their land^ received the epitljet of 
the OsolianJ The «|erritory of their weste^jn neigh- 
bours, the JFAolimis, was still more nigged, consisting 
in great part of lofty ridges branching out from 
Pinthfls and (Eta into the basin of the Achelous, In 
these highlands during the winter all passage and 
intercourse between the villages, which are built like 
nests on the top of the rocks, are often long interru])ted 
by the severity of the cold. The Achelous however, 
the most considerable of the Greek rivers, in its long 
course, which usually formetl the boundary between 
^]to]ia and Acariianlk, traversed some broad and fruitful 
pains; and at its mouth a great level, originally 
produced by its deposits, was continually receiving 
fresh accessions, which at length united a group of 
islands, Vnee at some distance from the shore, with 
each other, and with the continent. The fertile land thus 
gained became the theatre of many conflicts between 
the bordering tribes ; and the inundations of the river 
probably gave rise to the Aitolian legend, according 
to which Hercules ad wrestled with the Achelous 
for the hand of their king’s daughter D^anira. 
Another fertile plain w’as similarly fcJrmed by thei?>ew?w, 
the second in size of the ACtolian rivers, which, descend- 
ing from tlie side of (Eta, parted the ancient districts 
of Pleuron and Calydon. , “ 

* Pausanias (x. 38.) ofFirs Hcveral conjecture's on the origin of the 
name: among the rest, that it nas derived futm the iindmftcd skin* 
which were worn bjr the ancient iftth.'ddtants Strabo (ix, p, i'/I.) refers 
iMo a fetid spring at the loot of Mount Taphiai>KU$, the hurlal.T>]ace of 
the centaurs, which still retains this projK-rty, See Geli. Jt of 

? .4. Jt. v/ Onree, p 2J»2. But Arrhytcisi. an Onolian jioet, quoted hv 
Mutarch (Qu. Gr. Ift ), derived the name ftom the abundance of flottefs 
which scented the air. 
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Acarnania, lying ^ between the "liwer |i^t 6f the 
Achelous^ which took its rise in nbU^s ^bey^d ihe 
limits of Greece, and the Jhuuin sea, was, lijce 
a mountainous^ land, but its Mils, t|till Qldt||^-*wit|h 
thick forests, are less lofty atid ruj^ged/' Thi 
of both countries contain some extensive^ laVes^ sur^ ; 
rounded by rich pastures.^ Northward 
the Ambracian gulf, lay the territoty of the iwjpoi^ 
barbfigous AmphUochians, and that of Ambrdcm, Which 
met the southern confines of li^rus. A peninsula, 
called Leueae from the white cliff* ^lebrated in 
ancient fable for the cure of desperate love, , orice 
projected from the western coast of Acarnania; but 
was afterward severed from the main land by a 
narrow channel opened by its Corinthian colonists. 
Southward of it, a cluster of islands, including Ithaca y 
Cephallenia, and Zacynthufty cover the opposite shores 
of Acarnania and Peloponnesus. * 

We observed that the Onean range, which extends 
over the greater part of the territory of Megara,*. 
terminates in the Isthmus ; and this is true for a general 
and distant survey. The Isthmus, however, is not exactly 
level. The roots of the Onean mountains are conti- 
nued along the eastern coast in a line of low cliffs, 
till they meet another range, which seems to have borne , 
the same name, at the opposite extrefcity of the’ ' 
Isthmus. ^ This is an important feature in the face of 
the country : the Isthmus at its narrowest payt, between 
the inlets of Sc/umus and Lechcenm, is only between 
three an^ ,$pur miles broad ; and along tliis line, hence 
callec^ DmIcus, or Draughtway, vessels were often 
transported from sea to sea, to avoid the delay 
mild danger which attended the circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus. • Y et it seems not to have been before the 
Macedonian period, that the narrowness of the inter- 
vening space suggested the •project of uniting the^ 
^two seas by means of a canal. It was entertain^ for 
a time by Demetrius Poliorcetes; but he is said to 

1 Leeke iU. p. 311 
c 
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have been deterred by the reports of his engineers, who 
were persuaded that the surface of the Corinthian golf 
was so much higher than the Saronic^ that a channel 
cut between them would be useless fi;om the rapidity 
of the current, and might even endanger the safety of 
i£gina and the neighbouring isles. Three centuries 
later, the dictator Csesar formed the same plan, and 
was perhaps only prevented from accomplishing it by 
his untimely death.^ The kbove-mentioned ine^^uality 
of the ground would always render this Undertaking 
very laborious and expensive. But the work was of 
a nature rather to shock than to interest genuine Greek 
feelings: it seems to have been viewed as an audacious 
Titanian effort of barbarian power; and when Nero 
actually began it, having opened the trench with his own 
hands, the belief of the country people may probably 
have concurred with the aversion of the prsetorian 
workmen, to raise the rumour of howling spectres, and 
springs of blood, by which they are said to have been 
interrupted.^ "'•Piiny notices the disastrous rate of all 
who had conceived the project^ ; and Pausanias observes, 
that Alexander had been baffled, and the Cnidians stop- 
uped by the Delphic oracle, in similar attempts to do 
violence to the works of God.*^ 

The face of Peloponnesus presenfs outlines some*, 
what more intricate than those of northern Greece. 
At first sight, the whole land appears one pile of 
mountains, which, toward the north-west, wWe it 
reaches its greatest height, forms a compa'^t mass, 
pressing close uphn the gulf .of CJorinth. On the 
western coast it recedes further from the sea; towards 
the centre is pierced more and more by little hol- 
lows ;»and on the south and east is broken by three 
great gulfs, and the valleys opening into them, 
which suggested to the^ ancients tire form of a plane 
» leaf, to illustrate that of tlie peninsula. On closer 
inspection, the highest summits of this pile,, with 
their connecting ridges, may be observed to form 

• Dio Ixiii. la « N. H iv. 5. » IL 1, S. 
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an irregular ring^ which separates the central region* 
Arcadia^ from the rest. Thus the range of Artemisium^ 
and Parthmhm, which ’bounds it on the east, is 
connected, by » chain of highlands running from east 
to west, with the northern extremity of Taygetus ; this 
again is linked with ^eLyaean and Nomian mountains^ 
which form the western frontier, and stretch on toward 
Fholoe, which meets the great northern barrier, including 
Oleni^k^ iSrollis, Erymantlius, Ar^nius^ and Cyllene 
The territories which skirt the three principal gulfs, are 
likewise inclosed by lofty ranges, ending in bold pro- 
montories, and exhibit each a peculiar character. «The 
northern and western sides contain no such prominent 
land-marks ; and the states w’hich possessed them were 
separated by artificial rather than by natural limits. 

The mountains which encircle Arcadia are so con. 
nected, as to atFord a passage for its waters only by one 
opening, the defile (below Caritena, or Brenthe) through 
which the Alpheus descends to the western sea. This 
is the principal feature wliich distingui^es the western 
from the eastern part of Arcadia. On the west, a 
number of valleys open into the basin of the Alpheus, 
bringing down tributaries, some of which 4re con* 
siderable rivers,^ as the Ladon, and the Erymanthm^ 
which flow from the northern mountains ; and several 
ancient towns in this region were built on heights near 
the confluence of the neighbouring streams ; as Cleit9r, 
P&ophis^ Methydrium, Brenthc, Gyrtys^ and Henm. 
On the ©ther hand, the eastern portion of Arcadia is 
iiitersecteu by lower •ridges, which completely inclose 
a great number of little plains, so that the streams 
;which fall into them find no visible outlet. Such are 
the plains of ^sea, Pallantium, Teyea, Mantinm, Or- 
ohomenus, Aim, Stymphalm, and ^henms. Hence a 
great part of the country wo\^d be covered wi^ stag* 
nant pools, and its air generally infected by iwitiiou# 
* vapotu-8, did not the inland rivers and lakes find means 
of escaping through chasms and subterraneous channels, 
not^ uncommon in limestone mountains, but which 
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perhaps no where occur so frequently, widiin an equally 
narrow compass^ as in Arcadia. So the Aroanim, even 
after Hercules had cut a canM to guide hs course into 
the lake of Phen^us, would have encroached on the 
surrounding plain, if it had not been received by a vast 
gap at the foot of a mountain, through which it descends 
to rise again under the moi^ celebrated name of the 
Ladon. So the waters coli|cted in the plain of Man. 
tinea, at the western foot of mount Artemisiun?, gush 
up out of the sea near the eastern coast. *So*the lake 
of Styraphalus disgorges itself into a chasm, from 
whifeh it issues again in the plain of Argos as the 
JErasinus, The Alpheus, above all, is a Protean stream, 
and acts at home a wonderful prelude to his fabled sub- 
marine adventures. According to a general, and appa- 
rently a w'ell-grounded belief, it is the same river which, 
springing from several sources on the western side of 
mount ParnoHj sinks underground at tlie foot of mount 
Cresinm, and rises again in the plain of A sea, where it 
thought to mingle with the principal source of the 
Eurotas,^ In this case, both are once more swallowed 
by the earth, and, after parting l)elow its surface, 
“re- appear — the one in the plain of MegaliipoUa^ the other 
in the north of Laconia. Many of the Arcadian 
legends were filled with the mythical history of these 
natural wondep, and with the changes wrought by the 
opening or the obstruction of the subterraneous water- 
courses. Tile Iftnd was a fit theatre for the labours of 
Hercules and its peculiar features sufficiently explain 
th^ worjstiip of the earth-shaking Poseidon, and his 
struggles with the offended Dcraeter.^ The inomitains 
were clothed ^iih forests, which abounded with game ■ 
the bear was frequently found in tlieiji, <?v’en in the 
days of Pausanias^j and it is probable that they may 
have afforded attraction ..for tribes of hunters or shep- 
^ herds, while few of the plains were in a state to repay 
the labours of the husbandmen. In later times, the 
Arcadians, according to their countryman Polybius, 

* I.eake. lii. p. 4S, i3. ^ Paus. vUL 25. 
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enjoyed a high reputation among the (jrreeks for hos- 
pitality^ kindness^ and piety : but he ascribes these 
qualities to the success of their social institutions, in 
counteractin^the natural tendency of a rugged climate, 
which, while ft inured them to toil and hardships 
disposed their character to an excess of harshness. 

The other great divisions of Peloponnesus are Ar- 
golis, Laconia, Messenifl, Elis, and Achaia. Argolis, 
whei^ the name is taken ip*its largest sense, as the part 
of Pelopopnesus which is bounded on the land side by 
Arcadia, Achaia, and Laconia, comprehends several 
districts, which, during the period of the independence 
of Greece, were never united under one government, 
but were considered, for the purpose of description, as 
one region by the later geographers. Tt begins on the 
western side with the little territory of Sicgorij which, 
beside some inland valleys, shared with Corinth a small 
maritime plain, which was proverbial among the an- 
cients for its luxuriant fertility. The dominions of 
Corinth, which also extended beyond the Isthmus, meet- 
ing those of Megara a little south of the Sciron^ 
rocks, occupied a considerable portion of Argolis. llie 
two cities, Sicyon and Corinth, were similarly situated — 
both commanding important passes into the interior Gf 
the peninsula. The hill which was tlie site of Sicyon, 
probably in the earliest as well as the latest period 
of its history, rose near the openings of two ravines, or 
valleys — those of the Helisson and the Asopu^. The 
latter river descended from the of Phlius and 

OrneoiT J?he lofty and precipitous rock, called the 
Acrqcorinthus, oii which stood the citadel of Corjnth, 
though, being commanded by a neighbouring height, 
it is of no great value for the purposes of modern 
warfare, ^as^n ancient times ai\ impregnable fortress, 
and a point of the highest impotfance, both for the 
protection of the Isthmus, aod of the pass which led up 
to the plain of Cleonce, and thence to that of Nem^, 
From the vale of Ornefle a rugged road crossed the 

* JLeake, Morea^ iit p. 372. 
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mountains into j;he plain of Argos. But tho more fre- 
quented approach from the north was the narrow, 
rocky, glen of the Tretus, the fabled haunt of the 
Nemean lion, which branched off to * Oleon© and 
Nemea. A third pass, a little to the* east of these, 
called the Contoporeia, or staff. road, was accessible only 
to foot passengers. ^ 

The plain of Argos, which is bounded on three sides 
by lofty mountains, but openp^to the sea, is, for Greece, 
and esi)ecially for Peloponnesus, of considerable extent, 
being ten or twelve miles in length, and four or* five in 
wddth. But the western side is lower than the eastern, 
and io watered by a number of streams, in which the 
upper side is singularly deficient. In very ancient 
times the lower level was injured by excess of moisture, 
as it is at this day ; and hence, perhaps, Argos, which 
lay on the western side, notwithstanding its advantage, 
ous position, and the strength of its citadel, flourished 
less, for a time, than Mycrn^e and Tiryiis, which were 
situate to the east, where the plain is now' barren 

^ gli drought A great mass of Argive legends 
its origin to these local features, and especially 
to the marsh of Lerna, and the fathomless Ahyoman 
pool, which bordered the western shore of the gulf, 
where popular tradition placed one of the monsters 
overpowered by the strength of Hercules. On the 
easteip side, tne Argolic plain was bounded by the 
insulated rock of Nmiplia, at the foot of which lay the 
port of Argos, no? a^ very commodious slielter even for 
the ancient shipping; its road appears to be' much 
better adapted to a modem fleet. • 

The peninsula which parted the Saronic from the 
Argolic gulf, and which was sometimes called the Actf 
of Argolis, is almost wholly occupied by rf chain of 
hills, which, in the porthern and loftiest part, bore the 
name of mount Arachnteu^. The territory of C'orinth 
(Attended along the eastern coast, till, near the harbour 
called PeircBus, it met the confines of Epidavrns, which, 
1 On CtiC'fiC pa»sci, see p. 3.28., and it. p. 415. 
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beside a few small maritime plains^ possessed some 
little inland valleys/ one of which was in great part 
dedicated to the worship of Esculapius. Midway be- 
tween the Epidaurian coast and that of Attica^ lay the 
mountainous inland of Mgina, with several others of 
smaller size and note. Southward of Epidaurus^ the 
territory of Trcezen stretched round cape Scylkeum, 
the south-eastern point *of the Acte'. It included a 
fertijf maritime plain^ indent of which was the noble 
port called Pogon, sheltered by the high rocky penin- 
sula of Methana., and by die islands of Hiera and 
Calaureay now united by a narrow sand-bank under the 
name of Poro, West of cape Scylla;um, the cHy of 
Herntmi^^ once tlie capital of an independent state, 
occupied a small peninsula facing the islands of Hydrea 
and Tiparenus\ which have become more celebrated in 
modern times than they are in ancient story. On the 
western side of the Acte^ Asinv, and its little terri- 
tory, intervened between the borders of Hermione and 
Argos. 

The range of the Artemisian and lArthcuian 
tains, which separated Argolis from Arcadia, was ^^^ 
crossed by three natural passes: one, called Trochxi^^ 
leading into the plain of Tegea ; and two, calleJl PrinilB 
and Climax y leading into that of Mantinea. This same 
range was continued into Laconia, where it took the 
name of Pamon, and terminated at cape Malea.^ The 
mountains, as they advance toward the south, ptess 
more and more abruptly on the «altern coast. Neat 
the opening of the Argolic gulf, die little district of 
Cy^uria, lying on The frontiers of Argos and Sparta, 
was once an object of obstinate struggles between the 
neighbouring states, but during the best part of Grecian 
history helon^^ed to Laconia. 

A long valley, running southward to the sea, and the 
mountains which border iP on three sides, composed 

s«Pl 50 sed to be fttza or Spnda But l^eake \Morea^ i 
p 4+hj,) coiirnivos this to be a muiake, and also that the true name of' tb« 
island - aa Trtcatems. 

Q 4 
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the territory of ^Laconia. It was traversed in its whole 
length by the Eurotas, and bounded by tlie range of 
Parnon on the east, and by that of Taygetus on the 
west Three different regions may be distinguished in 
the basin of the Eurotas, That which* may be called 
the Upper Vale, from the source of the river to its 
junction with the (Enm, a little above the site of Sparta^ 
is narrowly confined between Taygetus and the rugged 
highlands which connect it with Parnon ; and whi<^h are 
probably the district once called At Sparta 

the valley is so contracted by the opposite hills^ as to 
leave room for little more than the channel of the 
Eurolas ; but, immediately after, it opens into the great 
Laconian plain. This plain however does not extend 
without interruption to the sea, but is again contracted 
into a narrow ravine, by a projection of Taygetus, 
which separates the vale of Sparta from the maritime 
plain of Hchs, at file head of the Laconian gulf. It 
is to the middle region, the heart of Laconia, that most 
of tlie ancient epithets and descriptions relating to the 
^$Sf!tiral character of the country properly apply. The 
vale of Sparta is Hemer’s hollow Lacedt^mon, which 
Euripides further described as girt with mountains, 
rtlgged, and difficult of entrance for a hostile power.'* 
The epithet Iwllow fitly represents the aspect of a valley 
inclosed by the lofty cliffs in which the mountains here 
terminate on each side of the Eurotas. When 
however the poet added, that the land contained a large 
tract of arable, but of lalwrious tillage, be may have had, 
not the plalji only — though, except near the banks of the 
river^ it:» soil is said to be poor — but the highlamh in 
view. For both Parnon and Taygetus, more especially 
toward the north, include many gentle slopes and high 
valleys, which well repay cultivation. Om the western 
side, in particular, thojofty rocks which bound the Spar- 
tan plain, support a comptratively level region, which 

) J.«alce, lit p. 28, 

> Gell, Jimrtuytn the hforea^ p, 548. lealce, L a 190. 

® In Stni^, vfii. p, 36 & 
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is not much less productive than the vale below. The 
ridge of Taygetus, beginning in the north from Ae 
basin of the Alpheus, which separates it from the op* 
posite chain of Maamlm, rises to its greatest height 
toward the centre, where it is distinguished by five 
conspicuous peaks, often capped with snow and gra*- 
dually declines toward the south, while its sides become 
more and more steep auA rugged. After sinking to its 
lowesi level, it rises aga^ in the rocky peninsula of 
Tcenuri^s ^ the southernmost extremity of Greece and 
of Europe. 

The character which the poet ascribes to Laconia, — 
that it is a country difficult of access to an enemy, — is 
one which most properly belongs to it, and is of great 
historical im])ortance. On the northern and the eastern 
sides there are only two natural passes by which the 
plain of Sparta can be invaded ^ ; the one opening from 
the upper vale of the Eurotas ; jthe other from that of 
the (Enus, in which a road leading from Arcadia by 
the western side of Pamon, and anotjjer crossing the 
same mountain from Argos through (.’ynuria, meet<s|t 
Selliuia, On the wxst, Taygetus forms an almost in- 
surmountable barrier. It is, indeed, traversed by a 
track, which, beginning near the head of the Messeniatf 
gulf, enters th» plain near Sparta, through a narrow 
defile, at the foot of lofty and precipitous rocks. But 
this pass appears to be so difficult, that the 
precautions must always have been sufficient to seciftne 
it. At ^he mouth of the Laconian* gulf, the island of 
Ciftkera, cwitaining excellent harbours, was a valuable 
appendage, or a formrdable neighbour, to Laconia, • 
The chain of Taygetus separates the Laconian gulf 
•from the Afmeiiian, which runs up much higher into 
Uie land. It 11 not, however, the direct northern con* 
tinuation of this chain that forms tke eastern boundary 
of Mesftenia; but a western brftnch, which is parted from^ 

k * njune ^cniedac/j/lont —the ridge of the five fingerv* or 

^ See Leake, i. a Leake, iii p.2d. 
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it by the Arcadian valley of Cromi, At the northern 
foot of these mountains begins the Messenian plain^ 
which, like the basin of the Eurotas below Sparta, is 
divided into two distinct districts, by a* ridge which 
crosses nearly its whole width from thfc eastern side. ^ 
The upper of these districts, which is separated from 
^ Arcadia by a part of the Lyctean chain, and is bounded 
tovrard the west by the ridge 'of Ithomi, the scene of 
ever memorable struggles, w^p the plain of Stenyelerusy 
a tract not peculiarly rich, but very import|nt for the 
protection and command of the country, as the prin- 
cipal passes, not only from the north, but from the east 
and frest, fall into it. The lower part of the Messenian 
plain, which spreads round the head of the gulf, was a 
region celebrated in poetry and history for its exuberant 
fertility ; sometimes designated by tlie title of Affl- 
caria, or the Blessed, watered by many streams, among 
the rest by the clear and full Famisus, It was, no 
doubt, of tliis delightful vale, that Euripides meant to 
be understood, when, contrasting Messenia with Laconia, 
he described the excellence of the Messenian soil as too 
great for words to reach. But Messenia, in general, 
appears to contain a larger proportion of cultivable 
ground than Laconia. The plain of Stenyclerus is sepa- 
rated by the plain of Ithomd from another long valley, 
which stretches to the sea. Farther westward, the 
country is broken into hill and dale by ranges of no 
great height, terminated toward the south by that of 
Temathia, and t6wArd the west by that of Mgalenm, 
which borders the coast, leaving room onlj^fcft* a few 
narrow levels at its foot. The climate of Messeni^ was 
also extolled by the ancients, in contrast with that oi 
Laconia, as temperately soft ; a praise which seems to « 
have been appli^ to the lower Messerean ‘plain, but 
which travellers freest the north are hardly able to un- 
derstand. The western «oast is marked by the deep 
lay of Pylus, whic^ has become celebrated in modem 
history under the name of Namrino, — the only perfect 
1 I^Bke, i p. 388. Gell, Jaurneyt p. I9O, 
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harbour of reloponuesus ; hut better adapted for the 
shelter of a modern fleets than of the ancient vessels. 

The river Neda^ rising in Arcadia, and flowing 
through a deep and savage 'glen, at the foot of a range 
of hilU, connected with ^galeura, and including mount 
— a name of kindred glory with Ithom^ — was the 
limit of Messenia to the north, and separated it from 
EliSy or the Elean territory, according to the largest 
extent included in later times -under that name. But 
the districj immediately north of the Neda was pro- 
perly called Triphylia, It consisted of a hill country, 
bounded by the vale of the Alpheus on the east, and 
linking the range of Lycaeum with that of Pholoe. 
The Triphylian hills never recede from the coast so as 
to leave more than a very narrow strip of maritime 
plain. One of the most conspicuous features of this, 
as in general of a great part of the Elean coast is, that 
it is lined by a series of lagoons, parted from the sea 
by narrow sand-banks, and fed partly by land springs, 
but more frequently by the waves which break over in 
stormy weather. It is not easy to determine at wljat 
point of the coast Triphylia met the coniines of FisatUs 
or the territory of PUa. It seems clear, however, that, 
during the period of her independence, Pisa ^ssesse^ 
the whole of Jhe lower vale of the Alpheus, in- 
cluding the celebrated plain of Olympia^ on the right 
bank of the river, on which the ancient city of P^ it- 
self stood. North of the Alpheus, Pisatis incluied a 
portion of the skirts of mount Phojotf, and a maritime 
plain, bbupded by a low ridge, ending in cape Icthy», 
whitji separated it fromi the Elean territory, properly so 
called. This was the tract known by the name of the 
» hr)lhw Elk, consisting chiefly of a broad level, extend- 
ing nortb9(7ar(i as far as cape Araxu^, and only inter- 
rupted on the sea side by the insisted promontory of 
Chalonatas, The rich pastures on tlie banks of the 
Elean Peneus were celebrated in Jhe earliest legends? 
and* an ancient channel, which is' still seen stretching 
across them to the sea, may be the same into which 
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HerciUeB was believed to Have turned the river, to 
cleanse the stable of Augeas* 

A little south of cape Araxus, the river Larima 
was the common boundary of Elis and AcUam, On the 
western side of Achaia, between cape Araxus and the 
straits of the Corinthian gulf, the high mountains which 
occupied the confines of Achaia and Arcadia leave 
some comparatively broad plains open to the sea. But 
on the Corinthian gulf they»|ither descend abruptly on 
the shore, or are separated from it only j^y narrow 
levels. These small maritime plains, and the slopes im- 
mediately above them, are however for the most part 
highiy fertile ; and the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
some kinds of produce.^ They are watered by streams 
issuing from the heart of the mountains^ through deep 
and narrow gorges, which are the only approaches by 
which the country can be invailcd from the south. The 
coast is deficient in harbours, which abound on the 
opposite side of the gulf. 

When the necessary deduction has been made for the 
inequalities of its surface, Greece may perhaps be pro- 
perly considered as a land, on the whole, not less ni'h 
than beautiful. And it probably had a l)ctter claim to 
Ishis character in the days of its youtliful freshness and 
vigour. Its productions were various^ as its aspect: 
and if other regions were more fertile in grain, and 
more favourable to the cultivation of the vine, few 
surpassed it in the growth of the olive, and of other 
valuable fruits. hiUs afforded abundant pastures : 
its waters and forests teemed with life. In the precious 
metals it was perhaps, fortunately poor ; the silver mines 
of Laurium were a singular exception ; but the Pelo- 
ponnesian mountains, especially in Laconia and Argolis, 
as well as those of Euboea, contained rich, veibs of iron 
and copper, as well^as precious quarries. The marble 
of Pent^cus was nearly t^ualled in fineness by that of 
iihe isle of Paros, an^ that of Carystus in Euboea, The 

^ The currant vine appears to thrive here better than in any other 
part of Greece. 
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Grecian wooils still exdte the admiration of travellers^ 
as they did in the days of Pausanias^ by trees of e^stra* 
ordinary size. Even the hills of Attica are said to have 
been once clothed with fbrests ^ ; and the present scan, 
tiness of its streams may be owed in a great measure 
to the loss of the shades which once sheltered .them. 
Herodotus observes^ that, of all countries in the world, 
Greece enjoyed the most happily tempered seasons. 
Buvt seems difficult to •Speak generally of the climate 
of a country, in which each district has its own, deter- 
mined by an infinite variety of local circumstances. 
Both in Northern Greece and in Peloponnesus the snow 
remains long on the higher ridges ; and even in Xtdca 
the winters are often severe. On the otlier hand, the 
heat of the summer is tempered, in exposed situations, 
by the strong breezes from the north-west (the Etesian 
winds), which prevail during that season in the Gre- 
cian seas ; and it is possible that Herodotus may have 
had their refreshing influence chiefly in view. 

Greece lies in a volcanic zone, which extends from 
the Caspian — if it does not extend still further east 
— to the Azores, and from the 45th to the 35th 
degree of latitude-, the greater part of the world 
known to the Greeks. Though no traces of . volcaific 
eruptions apj*ear to have been discovered in Greece, 
history is full of the eflTects produced there by volcanic 
agency ; and permanent Indications of its physical 
character were scattered over its surface, in the* hot 
springs of Thermopylffi, Troecen, iKdepsus, and 
other ptecesJ The sea l)etween Peloponnesus and 
Cwte has been, down to modern times, the scene of 
surprising changes wrought by the same forces ; and 
not long before the Christian era, a new hill was 
thrown up dfi the coast near Troezen, no less suddenly 
than the islands near Thera wervaised out of the sea. ^ 
Earthquakes, accompanied the rending of mountains 

• 

' Plato, Critiaa, p. 111. 

* Hoftl Gcchichte dor Veraendorungen dor Erdoberflacche, voL ii. 

3 Ovid, Metaph. xr. SiM. Strabo, i. p. 158. 
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the sinking of land into the sea, by temporary inund- 
ations, and other disasters, have in aU ages been familiar 
to Greece, more especially to Pelopopnesus. And 
hence some attention seems to be due tp the numerous 
legends and traditions which descrite convulsions 
of the same kind as occurnng still more frequently, 
and with still more important consequences, in a peri^ 
preceding connected history ; and which may be thought 
to point to a state of elemental warfare, which camst 
have subsided before the region which® was its 
theatre could have been fitted for the habitation of 
man. Such an origin we might be inclined to assign 
to tfiat class of legends which related to struggles 
between Poseidon and other deities for the possession of 
several districts; as his contests with Athen^ (Minerva) 
for Athens and Troezen^; with the same goddess, 
or with Her^ (Juno) for Argos — where he was said, 
according to one account, to have dried up the springs, 
and according to another, to have laid the plain under 
water'-*; with Anollo for the isthmus of Corinth.-^ 
We might be led to put a like interpretation on the 
poetical traditions, which spoke of a period when 
several of the islands between Greece and Asia — as 
Delos and Anaplie**, and even Rhodes-'^, and Cyprus^, 
w'ere yet covered by the sea, out of v^hich they rose 
at the bidding of some god. Aifd still greater weight 
may seem to belong to a 'tradition preserved by the 
priests of Samothiljace, an island famous for its an. 
cient mystic worshij/; who told of a great concision, 
which had burst the barriers tha}; once seplir.^.ted tl^ 
Euxkie from the Aegean, and had opened the chtuihels 
of the Bosporus and the Hellespont. 7 It would not be 
difficult to connect this tradition with ac poetical 
legend, in which Poseidon was said to have struck 
the land called Lycachda, w Lyctonia, with his trident. 

* Paufl. H. SO. S. * Apollod. iL 1. i. 9. Patu. ti. 22. A 

s Paufl, ii. 1. 6. * Conon. 49. A|K»11. tt. iv. niS. 

^ Pindar, Ol vii. * Z^itath. ad Puhi. P. v. 508. 

? DiodL V. 47. 
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and to have scattered its fragments^ as islands^ over 
sea. ^ But the vast magnitade of the changes described 
hj these legepds^ may reasonably awaken a suspicion 
that they were . mere fictiom}, which did not even 
spring out of any popular belief, but were founded on 
an opinion which prevailed in the Alexandrian pert<^ 
of Greek literature among the learned^ and which 
was adopted in its fulf extent by the elder Pliny* 
Thuss we find Callimaefms speaking generally of 
islands, a^ formed of the fragments which Poseidon 
had severed with his trident from the mountains*^ 
Pliny is more explicit : he does not hesitate to deliver^ as 
a notorious fact, that nature had torn Sicily from Idily ; 
Cyprus from Syria ; Euboea from Boeotia*’^ ; and again^ 
Atalante, Maoris, and Ceos^, from Euboea ; and that 
the sea had not only burst through the straits of 
the Bosporus, the Hellespont, Rhium, and Leucas — 
though in this last instance the channel was notoriously 
artihcial; hut that it had taken the^ place of the land 
in the Propontis, and in the gulfs ^of Corinth and 
Ambracia. We may perhaps most safely conclude 
not that these late writers had access to any better 
information than we now possess on tliis subject, but 
that they were less afraid of raising a great pile of 
conjecture on af very slender basis of facts. 

> OTph. An. vm. . • H. in Dd. S(U..3a 

3KH. IlSBL -• N. H. iv. -ff). 
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CttAP. II. 

EA»U1SST U^mABtTAHgpa OF OlftSEOB. 

Ai 4« icnow aboBt tlij earfilst itt1||abitante of. 
<^retioe, is derhred froiB the aooJhiBts of the (Sreeks 
themselves. These acooimts relate to a period Jire. 
oediBg the introduction of letters^ and to races tnoife 
at: less fompx to that nvldch fhislly gave its name to 
the country. On such subjects tradition must be either 
vague and general^ Or ^Ued with legendary and 
poetical deti^. And therefore we cannot wonder 
that^ in the present case^ pur curiosity is,iu many re* 
spects entirely disappointed, and that the information 
transmitted to us is in part scanty «md imperfect, 
in part obscure hud confused. If we only listen to 
the nnauiiuous testimony of the ancients, we find that 
the whole amount of our knowledge shrinks into a very 
narrow compass ; if we venture l^yoml tins limlt| we 
pass into a boundless field of conyccWu^, wherp ^veiy 
step must bo made on disputalAe ground, end ellth'e^iight 
we can obtain, serveaiess to guide thau to peiplex u$« 
There are howerv'er several . questions relating to the 
original population of Greece, which it may ^ 
ask, tliougli we vcapnot hope for a cbmple^tely aat«Eif|tc« 
lory answer — if for no pthcr purpose, at jeast^ascer* 
tain the hktenl of our kno’ivWgj^. This is j^he m^in 
enrf we propo^>e in the following inquiry ; but f?b‘lJhall 
not sOruple to pursue it, even where *we aijO consdous 
that it cannot lead to any certain tcbuH;^ »i we 

fiee auy grounds to determine our opinion on the 
xndat ^t^resting pmaltT sf a dark and intdeate subject. 

< The|»eop]d whom we call (iieaks — t^e Hellenes — 
were not, at least under t^ianame, Ahe first inhabitants 
of Greece* Many names have been recorded of laccs 
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th»t |]i«oa(led theija liiere^ fvfaleli tkey, Is Jatev^ tim^ 
c^sid«iretl tis baij^KX^B^ fif ki langiu^ mi 

taatthets to ' tkemikelves« ADtMnig ^ese tfuN: 

of the Fekfigiims daimis mi did ddef etttdthm, 
bo^ because it uppers to luvebied 

spirea^ and ^c|iiee,|t ^di^ued |9iiger ^Cm lh6 
othew-rrso late ^ tWbfburth eexttmif 
to he applied^ t0 rWs. ^ Ifo thiMi OA w AotbAa 

we connect wife i|, gpur the mam tme tdF 

Greece must mahlfy flepepd^ did tb it we maf «A0id 
reaaomHy loqk for the fbileat tuid cktreet iuIttrMidiaA ^ 
tbe Case admits of. Eoihdr^ aa well aa Hetodddi 
• and Thucydidesj apCdta of tbe l*claa^pl)« adl;/ «« 
occupylug some tnat^ated points^ asid those not in the 
Oontioedt of Oreece^ b^t hi Crete^ Imd Asia 
wb^m in the Trojan ii^r they lidC with d^e Ttiitiui , 
against die Cifeiilka« But thattii times they wtfte 
widely diffused lU Greece itsdf/ fa eatablisli^ liy 
unquestionable evidence, and ifn coli^buled by aUiishma 
which eccur in tlie Homeric poems to thdr antpnt 
seats. We eveU uieei with expeeasions in endihit 
writers^ which, at first sight, aeem tp justify the 
supposition that the whble Of Greece was once 
by PelaSgians. sa|^s Strabo, " are prbtty Wtdl * 

agreed, the TelSsg^s were an^ahcient race^ w^hiidk 
prevaileti thrdtighout all Gr^cey imd ^peeidUy by* d|e 
sidb of the ^oliahsin Thessaly^' eince tbe iSWans 
were commonly supposed tp have sprung ftoni Beucd** 
lion, who first reigned in ^ q^mnWies p^dstwerd of 
Thcssal^,V^iie the higher aiAiquity of the ftljUiagiaus 
wasSio‘^^i^l»rfiy ailnsiAeti, this statement Sfppears an 
substandc^ 4o coincide w;itn that of ^ipferojloi^us, who 
\peslkB lof |he ^ela^ians as inhabiting the country 
afterward ealled5^recce. l^ut iii another passage, where 
he observes that what Hecatsuejaiul said bf 
nesuB — that barbarians inhabitdffitb^hre the Gred^s-*-^ 
Tniglj^ be applIeH to nearly the whole^of Greece, Strabo ** 
illustrates )iis rc^abipg by a long’’ list of other races, 
which he seems W consider dC equally ancient and 

lyn. I. n 
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IMOI1S7 ta^eUg^; oo tliai the prevalence he aserihea 
w V^giana can only he ttnd^retood as 

aitno testriotions wit|i whic& it if spoken ot i>y 
Aiieymea. nrho mentions them as tiie trihe whk^^ 
kiftoe tbe nse of the ^had ^spread its name 

likke wiMy than any Other ow the cotmtry. And 
view must also have been^diat of Herodoms ; since, 
when he is describing the growth qf the HeQeiiic 
nation as the effect Of i& union with the Psitsgiiins, 
he adds, that it received au accession frpnf many other 
barbarous tribes. There can therefore be no doubt 
Shat the OtMes regarded the Pelasgians as only one, 
though the most poW^fhl, among me races anciently 
settled in Greece. 

We arrive at same conclusion^ if we inqitire (nto 
(he partlculsr regions occupied by the Pelasgians : for 
We then dnd (hat, according to ancient tradition, they 
were not spread uniformly over the whole of Greece ; 
but that, i(dii!e in some districts they are exelasively 
mention^, in pthers they appear among a crowd of 
other tribes, and that in others again no trace of them 
seems to, be fbund. If we approach Greece from the 
north,, we meet with the first distinct evidence of their 
“ presence on the eastern side of Pindus in Thessaly. It 
is attested, not only by the general voic6 of antiquity, but 
* by monuments which both prove the existence of the 
people, and afford some insight into their character and 
condition. A R town, in the south-east 

of Thessaly, is mhr.uoned in the Iliad as the^elasgian 
Argos. The opinion entertained by some oPtl^ ancients, 
timt tliis Argos was a part of* the great 
plain, one region of which bore the name of Pebsglotis 
in the latest p^od of Greek history, is confirmed by 
Strabo*s remark, that the word Jrt/os signided a plain 
in the dialects of'^'^y^saly and Macedonia. In the 
^riefaesC portton of thi^ tract, on the hanks of the 
FeneUs, stood one of the many cities called Laj'Uaa, * 
— a word which was perhapi no less significant than 
Argos, and, according to 4>iie derivation, may have 
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meant » fbrtnsH. V‘ f wiMni m 

Larissas known to Iweelijeeri ftw»de4,Ja W jNift t 

times^ may bef c^earl^f tra^fed to t|ia 
chore is therefore f eason iot helieW^i^ tUfat <4lie 

word belonged to iA^ir l&n{fdage> fo^ O^iOiMerbg 
it as an indication of their fiiew ihi^ ode** 

brated city on the weyo two other toinca 

of the same name^ one on t|}e nortiiern> the other hot far 
from fte soj^tbern bdrder <H tliessaly ; fron| which k 
•teems fair to infer that the Fe}a«gians once posbdMl 
the whole country. Yet they exclusiv^y 

known there under tbat^name; for we ilnd thenpeOi^ 
who continued in after ages to he called Per^^e^biime 
occupying the same seats in the earliest times » and we 
earn that Simonides spolie of them a^ the Pela^an part 
)f the new population fofmed by the lithptioti hf die 
Lapiths in Thessaly. The same^ therefoie^ may ha vie 
)ccn the case with other tribes^ of whioh it h not 
‘xpressly recorded, — as it probably Was with die 
Dolopes, who, as well ai the Pelasgianft are mentioned 
as ancient inhabitants of the Island of Seyros ; and the 
Atbainanes, who were neighbouis of the Perrha^bians, 
and like them wc?re expelled by the Lapiths#^ *Beside * 
the names of and Larissa, anothegr occurs in 

Thessaly, which carries us back into the most remote 
antiquity, and is no lej^s intimately connected, with 
the Pelasgian race. Achilles, in the Iliad, invokds 
Jupiter as the Dodonffian, Pelasgian, hiti^ ; and it was a 
disputed among the ancients> whether the 

Dodojj^ from which the god derived this epithet lay jn 
Thessaly or in Kjdrus. The Iliad testifies the existence 
«f a Thessalian Dodona in the land of the Perrhsibians ; 
and, by des^nbiflg a river which flowed through the 
adjacent region as a bianch of the pfernal Styx, seeme 
plainly to mark this Dodona <itftne seat of a wmxhlp 
similar to that which prevailed in Epirus, the mythical * 
a 

* A hit rf them is given by Strabo, ix. P. 440. Steph Bya a V. Raoul 
Rwhettc, Col Gr. 1. 17& 

* Strabo, ix. p. U% 
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reslin of A!4oneus ; and sOi^he ancient writers maintained 
tiluitr the oracle of die Pelasgian Jupiter had been trant- 
|)J|U|ted from Ti^essaly^ to tiie Thessprotian Bodona^ 

If, according to the more common opinion, which 
Was supported by the authority of Aristotle*^, Homer 
spoke of the western Bodona as aacred to the Fdasgiati 
the Iliad would contain the earUest allusion to the 
abode of the Pelasgians in Epirus* That this country 
was one of their moat ancient seats^ and th^t th^Thea- 
pzotian Dodona belonged to them, is universally ad- 
mitted. race ^scribed in the Iliad as dwelling 

round the sanctuary^ was called by a different name ; 
they were the Helli, or AW/i ; and they appear to have 
been not merely the ministers of the temple, but a con- 
siderable tribe ; for they occupied a region named, no 
doubt from them, Hellopia.^ Another people, whom 
Aristotle places along with the Helli, in the p^s 
about Dodona and the Achelous,** were the Grcsci ; 
and it cannot be doubted tliat this race, from which the 
Italian name hi the Hellenes has been transmitted 
through the Roman into the modern European lan- 
guages, must have been extensively spread. We find 
^the Pdiasgians however « distinctly connected with a 
third people, w ho are said to have ruled over all Epirus 
before it fell under the dominion of the Molossians — the 
Chapnes : they are described, like the Sclli, as inter- 
preters of the oracle of Jupiter, and (Jbaonia is called 
Pdiasgian.'^ Bift jf ve pursue our inquiry along the 
coast of the Adriatic into Greece, we imipecj^iately lose 
sight of the Pelasgians : in JEtoha and Acaman^. the 
earUest known inhabitants bear different names, as 
/.e%ds, Taphiansy Tekbomts, Curetes. So too > after, 
leaving Thessaly, as we proceed souihwaTd, we mbet 
up Pelasgians before we come into Bceotia. 
.Herailkeir name occifr^ indeed, but only as one among 
a great number of barbarous tribes, the ancient pos- 

1 Hither fTom Dodona (or BQdona]l| Fragm. Steph, Byi. or 

man Scotussa. Strabo, viL,. 

• Meteor, i. IS. • Strabo, vii 

* Strabo, vil Steph. Byz. 
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lessors of tho country ; and the way in which they 
are mentioned^ seems to imply that they gained a footing 
here after the rest. ^^Bceotia, it is said, was first 
inhabited by barbarians^ Jmes, and Temmicee, and 
leges^ and Ifyafltei* Afterward the Phoenicians^ the foU 
lowers of Cadmus^ took possession ^of it ; and his 
descendants continued masters of nearly Boeo^a, till 
they were dislodged^ fir^ by 'the expedition <^f the Epl- 
goni ^om Argos^ and afteaarards again by the Thradans 
and Pelasglans.** These Pelasgians^ according to Ephorus^ 
were driven out of Boeotia into Attica by a revolution, 
which Thucydides places sixty years the Trojan 
warJ ' 

But Attica, as we learn from Herodotus, had long 
before this event been peopled by Pelasgians. According 
to his view, the Athenians of his own day were a Pelas- 
gian race, which had been settled in Attica from the 
earliest times, and had undergone no change, except by 
successively receiving new names, and by adopting a 
new language. The Athenians,” he says, when the 
Pelasgians were in possession of the country now called 
Hellas, were Pelasgians, named Cranai ; but under 
the reign of Cecrops they were called CecropidtB : when 
E^echtheus succeeded to the kingdom, they* changed 
this name for Ahat of Athenians ; and when Ion, aon 
of Xuthus, became their general, they took the name 
of lonians.” This is indeed^, strictly speaking, a 
history only of Athens ; but it evidently includes tbA of 
Attica; and we perceive in it the* same distinction, 
which have already so frequently met with, between 
tht>mame and the bldod of the people* As in Thessaly 
there were Pelasgians who were called Perrhsbians, and 
perhaps likewise Dolopes, and Athamanes, as in Epirus 
they were called Selli, Chaones, and apparently also 
Greeci ; so, in Attica, no pen<yi is mentioned during 
which the name of Pelasgia(f?prevailed, though Bet 
rodotus holds it unquestionable that the A&emafti 
always belonged to that nation. There was indeed a 

> Stri^bo, lx. p. 401, 
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pei^le which dwdtfor » tame in mA was taewn 
these hy ^ name ef Pelasigians^ or marglans* A 
iBcnament ^ their presence was preserved to the latest 
tknes^ in the Pdasgian wall with irhidi the eita 4 d ^ 
Athens was fortified, ^t they were**itnmgem wh«^ 
as Herodotus says^^ hectme neighhoxurs to the Afiieni^ 
urn, and received a porti<m of land aa the price of their 
seryxces in bnilding the wall. * According to ^^phoms^ 
they were the same Pdasgiinui who were driyen of 
Boeotia after the T^an war; and Paussnias found 
some reasons for believing that they had migrated from 
Acamania^ and that they were originally Sicels^; 
whether he meant by this, that their more ancient seata 
lay in Sicily, or Italy, or Epirus, is doubtful: but 
£| looks as if this tribe were only called Pelasgians, 
IfMuse it was not known to what race they more par- 
' fieulsrly belonged. 

In Peloponnesus, as in the north of Greece, the 
Pdasgians appear to be confined to particular regions, 
though Ephorus said that the whole was once called 
Pdasgia. That they were anciently predominant in the 
peninsula, may be inferred from opinion which 
prevailed among the ancients, that it was the part of 
Greece from which tliey issued to overpower the rust; 
there is however no express evidence < that they ever 
occupied any other districts than Argolis, Achaia, and 
Arcadia. Argolis was not less celebratetl as a Pelasgiar* 
coiintry than Thessaly. There they founded a Larissa, 
sHbich was generail)» supposed to have been the ddes' 
tif all die cities so called : hence it was said 'to havt 
beeis named after Larissa, the daughter of Pelasfus : 
and the adjacent territory, which, like the Thessalian 
phdn, was called Argos, and distinguish^ by the ' 
epithet Achaian, was considered by' 4 nany undent 
anthors uf the mothe2:^^^^ntry of the whole Pdaagian 
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Thl« c^ittidn ieemft lo have lieen ddlibevt^y 
iidc^itod by MstAxylm^ wiio^ in one of bi« txagedioft; 
Mtrodueas Pelasgas^ king of Ar^> elaimiiig for the 
feo^ Ritmod after him a vest territory^ exte&diiig 
Hoeibward a« fBfr <8 the Strymon. The motion of the 
Dddonaeaii mountaini^ ^ Farhcebiaas^ and Pfleoatatia^ 
in d»e poet’s description^ seems to imply Ihat^ JKkoording 
to his view, whioh is exfiressc^ fur too accurately t^ be 
osmlgd to poetical licexipo, the name of Felasgians 
might be properly applied to tile most andeht inha«» 
hitants of Greece, Epirus, and Maoedmua. Yet he 
undoubtedly knew that many races of other names 
existed in those countries during the same periedL io 
which he refers the dominion of the Felasgians* In 
Aehaia, as in Attica, according to a tradition which 
Herodotus says was current throughout Greece, the 
first settlers were Pelas^ns, and they were only immed 
lonians after Ion, the son of Xuthus, came among 
them : they had before been called^ simply Mgktkaneg 
coantmen, as the most ancient name of the country was 
MgkUwty or the Coast. ^ Combined with this testimony, 
the names of Larissa, and the river Larisus, which form^ 
the boundary between Elis and Achaia, may be regarded 
as indications of the same fact ^ ; and the tradifion, that 
agriculture wa8«first introduced into Achaia from .Attica 
Triptolemus, points toward the same result.^ Ar« 
cadia was so criebrated as a Pelasgian land, that it 
disputed the honour of being the mother country* of 
the whole nation with Argoiis : and bven the authoia 
who preferred the title of the Argive Pelaigiaus, did 
not /deny that the Arcadians were at least youpger 
members of the same fmnily, Ephorus, tracing the 
origin of ^he natkm to Arcadia, followed the autboiity 
of Hesiod, wife had spoken of Lycaon, the son of 
Pelmgtts, as the father of six sonf),^ Loter mythologwt 
attributed a more numerous wiring to Lyoaon; aw^ 

• 1 mtrn. a«l. I, 17. 8te|d). Byt. 
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aceofr^og 4o thair syftei% «adi of tlb« Lycaonida be* 
eme the Ibunder of j» or the father of a people. ^ 
The names of these l^roes are indeed all fictitious; but 
they prove that the inhabitants of the cities and r^ona 
whieh correspond to them^ were concdfved to be con* 
neeled together by a national affinity, for which no 
expression could be found more suitable than to 
call iSiem descendants of Pelasgua; and t^ugh the 
authors may have been sametimes mistaikeii <pi this 
point, still thdr opinion deserves respect, wiierever it is 
consistent with the general tenor of tradition. We 
must therefore believe, that it was well founded with 
regard to the Arcadians themselves, and that they were, 
not indeed the posterity of Pelasgus, but a Pelasgiau 
people: for Herodotus also calls the Arcadians who 
joined the Ionian migration, Pelasgians. An important 
iniei^ce seems to flow from the fact ; since the Arca« 
dians, so far as history is al)le to trace them, were 
always in possession of the same country, and never. 
thelesB were held no less genuine members of the 
Hellenic body than the Dorians or lonians. This has 
led a modern author, who separates the Pelasgians very 
widely from the Greeks, to deny the identity of the 
Telasgians with the Arcadians, and to believe that they 
were only settled in a part of Arcadia ;* that they were 
a people totally distinct from the original Arcadians ; 
and that the band of Pelasgian emigrants mentioned by 
Hhrodotus, was the la&t remnant of their race in the 
region which has ^generally been considered as one of 
their principal seats. We shall soon have occasion to 
inquire, whether it is necessary to' adopt this conjecture. 
But we may here observe, that the diflerence between 
two names cannot be admitted as an argument in its 
favour. Homer indeed, though he s^aks of Pelaa. 
giiits in {Trete and A^, does not call ^ Arcadians hy 
But neidieY does he call the Selli about 
J^ona, Bdasgians ; though it would be contrary fo all 
tradition, as well as to probability, to suppose that tlie 
i .PmIM. %iil a L 
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P^kagianfi had^ before tbe |>i||t's^age> b^n deprived of 
their oracle. The revietr we have just takeii of the 
Pelasgian settlenienta in Greece^ Appears inevitably to 
lead to the conclusion, that the name Pelasgiana waa 
a general one> like that of Saxons, Franks^ or Ale^ 
manni ; bat that each of die Pelasgian trih^ had also 
one pe^iar to itself. We shall even find ground foor 
believing^^hat the nation* Was .once spread much t%ipre 
widelyothan the name! hutAit all .events^ we cannot be 
sure that, iif every instance, ge|M!tal and the 

particular name of each tribe hive b^n preserved s it 
is much more probable that, in the numberless migra* 
tions and revolutions which took plaoe in the period we 
are now considering, either one or the* other has 
been lost : and therefore, if we inquire into the rdatkina 
between the Pelasgians and the other barbarous Hibea 
by which Greece h said to have been anciently peSfled^ 
their names alone cannot guide us to any safe condusion; 
and whenever we decide die question without any other 
grounds, we shall be as much in danger of separating 
kindred races, as of confounding those which were 
most foreign to each other. 

All that we can venture to say of these obscuQPf 
tribes is, that, so farinas tradition a^rds us any insiglW* 
into their national affinities, they appear to be connected 
with the Pelasgians, and that we can discover no arga« 
ment, except the diversity of names, to exclude the 
conjecture that they were all branches of the same 
Stock. This conjecture is ])erfectly*c&idsteiit with the < 
general statements of many ancient authors, some of 
whioli have been already mentioned, concerning Jthe 
^ prevalence of the Pelasgians in Greece : it expresses the 
* same view We should have been led to form, if 

we had no other information, by the poetical description 
of ASsChylus: and if it is at varipce with tbosjS socoii^ 
in which a variety of barbaf^us races , is s^ken 
the piisconception it attributes to the historiatw wiwP 
it appears to contradict is so paturtil, and so comniqn, 
that it detracts litde from their authority* But as it is 
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emtmf to tlie opinion ^ moot modem* 
ospeetid]^ of one who has th^wn more light thon atijr 
miter on this snli^et^^^ it will not be mxpetAvm» to ^int" 
Os^ some of the indentions 'that suggest it. 

Among the barbarians mentioned as*tlie most andent 
hshaibitants of Oroece^ there are several tribes^ ^ the 
Bmrnimi Hectenes, Temmices^ Aones, and Hylmtes^ of 
tdiQm oar knowledge goes no farther tb&n tholr names ; 
and it would be idiie to bojld a conjecture abcH|^ them 
on the tradittotr ^st two of them bad migrated f^om 
Sunium in Atdea^^ and that a diird finally settled in Pho*. 
CIS and AStoUa.^ Bnt there seems to be good reason for 
believing that the Catteones^ who onoe occupied a great 
part of the western side of Peloponnesus^ where a rem« 
jumt of thein long continued to bear that name^ were a 
Pdaagian iMke, as some ancient authors held them to 
be.^ Tlas was undoubtedly the view of the writer 
who reckoned Cauoon among the sons of Lycaon^ and 
it is confirmed by the legends which connect a pemon of 
the same name with the religion of Eleusis, which he 
is said to have ^introduced into Messenia^ during die 
reign of the first king.^ A similar conclusion is that 
which most readily offers itself with regard to the 
'Leleges, who occur very often in traditions rdating 
to the early state of Greece, but are .exhibited under 
many totally difi^rent, and almost contradictory, aspects. 
In the lUad, they appear as auxiliaries of the Trojans: 
dtoir king Altes is Priam’s father-in-law ; and they 
inhal^t a town* called Pedasus, at the foot of Ida. 
Strabo relates^^ diet the/ .once occupied the whole of 
Ionia, together widi the Carians/ who were so blanded 
diem, that the two races were oftefi confounded. 
In numy parts of Caria however, and in the territory * 
of Miletus, dto fontmtes and sepulchre^of Ute Leleges 
wmo#M^it^eheidaa4M^Iato^^ andtheCarian 
town was named by them. They 
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were eeid to bare fimnded iiif meat aamem, temple 
of Her^9 A Pdasgaai) goddem^^ Aoeeediiig to HerodotiM^ 
the. Carians wese eaUed X^legea, ubile they pestesaoil 
the jakada of the ^geaa. It is clear howerer« both from 
the tjraditions of the Caiians themaehrea^ and from $Si 
other trices^ that the two oationa were foite .distmot in 
Ihdbr origin ; and perhaps Herodofns only meant to signify 
that ^ey were oonfoond^ together in the istods, 
wliich he elsewhere says were peopled^ before the Ionian 
migration^ by a Pelasgian raee.^ This acctdental intei^ 
mixture of the Lelegea and Carians was probably ^ 
foundation of the Megarian tradition^ that, in the twelfth 
generation after Car, Lelex c^me over from Egypt to 
Megara, and gave his name to the people*^' A grand* 
son of this Lelex is said to have led a colony of the 
M^arian Leleges into Messenia, where they founded 
Pylus, and remained till they were driven out by NeLeus 
and the Pelasgians from lolcus^ and tocdc possession of 
the Plean Pylus.^ The presence of Leteges in Mes- 
senia seems to be attested by the namf of the vine* 
cherishing Pedasus,'' which occurs among the sev^ 
flourishing towns, aU near the sea at the extremity of 
Pylus,” oflered by Agamemnon to Achilles. "On the* 
odier hand, the«Laconian traditions spolce of a Lelex^ 
the flrst native of the Lacedaemonian soil, from whom 
the land was called Lelegia, and the people Lekges ; 
and the son of this Lelex is said to have l^en the flrst 
king of Messenia — the same in wbo^e teign Cauoon was 
related to have introduced the Eleusinian mysteries 
ther^ ^ ^ 

Zf on the coast of Asia, in the islands, and in the 
south of Greece, the I^eleges appear so intermixed with 
the Carians tbod it is difficult to s^arate them, in the 
north of Greece they present ^ti^ aspect a genuine 
Hellenic race. Aristotle seenn to h«Te dki^t diat^ 
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their i^ginal seat was on the western coast of Acar* 
nania^ or in the Leocadian peninsula : for there^ ac* 
oorditig to him, reigned a Ldex> the first child of the 
^ ioil ; from whom descended tlie Teleboans^ the same 
people who are celebrated in the Odyssey under the 
hame of'Taphians. Aristotle likewise regarded them 
as of the same blood with the Locrians: ih which 
he appears to have followed *the authority of Ple^od, 
who spoke of them as tho^iirst men that sprang from 
the stones with which Deucalion repeopledi the earth 
ai^r the deluge, and as the subjects of Locrus.^ Ac- 
cordingly they are reckoned among the forces with 
which Deucalion expelled the Pelasgians from Thes- 
saly.*'* These western Leleges were, according to 
Aristotle^ the same who occupied Megara ; so that he 
seems to reject the story of the Egyptian colony ; and 
thus, if we inspected their supposed ivanderings very 
closely, we should have to explain how the Leleges, 
who drove the Pelasgians from lolcus, happened to 
be found by them in Pylus, when they took refuge 
there. But thtf- real question is, how far the tradi- 
tions concerning the Leleges in the north-west of 
Greece, and those of the ^jgean, relate to the same 
« people/ For the Asiatic side of their history would 
lead us to believe that their settlements in Asia either 
preceded the revolutions by which the Hellenic name 
became prevalent in Thessaly, or were an effect of them. 
We gain little light by finding Telehoas enumerated 
among the posterity of the Arcadian Pelasgus by Apol- 
lodorus. Strabo himself considered them not only as a 
wapdering, hut as a mixed, race, and seems totjtave 
h^n half inclined to believe that their name was 
fprmed to express this. Yet Hesiod, on whose verses 
he grounds his conjecture, can only have meant to 
aBude to their high antiquity. It is however very 
probable^ that their na^e^ either was at first descnpdve, 

was i^plisd to many in%)endent tribes ; or, having 
originally belonged to one, was gradually extended to 

> Strabo, vU. S22. 3 Dion. K L 17, 
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Others that were toniieeted with it by their fbrtusies^ 
as WAS the case between Ae Taphians, the helves 
of the iEgean^ resembled it in their habits* But how* ^^ 
ever this be, th§ relult to which our inquiry leads is, 
^at they may s^ely be regarded as allied eiUier to tl^ 
Pelasgians or the Hellenes — that is, in a certain d^ree, 
as will be hereafter explained, to both. 

We perceive suflScient grounds for a similar conclu- 
sion asf to the Thracmids, are numbered among the . 
barbarous inhabitants of Boeotia. They are inde^ 
represented as sharing the possession of the countty 
with the Pelasgians ; but if the view we have taken of 
the Pelasgians does not deceive us, this tradition is per- 
fectly consistent with a close affinity between these two 
races, and it is indifferent whether we consider the one 
as a branch of the other, or both as springing from a 
common stock. These Boeotian Thracians were un- 
doubtedly distinguished, not only by their name, but 
by a very peculiar character, from the oriier Pelasgian 
tribes; but their relation to the Greekjj appears to have 
been very similar to that of those Pelasgians who were 
most properly so called. Whether they were also in 
any degree related to the people who are known to us 
by the name of Thracians in later ages, is a question 
the more difficult, as the population of Thrace under- 
went great changes during the period in which that of 
Greece was shifting, and even after the latter had 
finally settled ; and it is not clear, either how far tne 
tribes which are said to have inigratAl from Thrace into 
Asia Minor, and to Jiave established themselves there 
und^r various names — as Mysiaus, Bithynians, Marlim- 
dynians — were allied to the subsequent possessors of 
their Euro^)ean^eats, or these among one another. It 
is possible that the Doloncians of the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, who sent envoys to the Delphic oracle in the time 
of Pisistratus, were but \my remotely connected withb 
their fierce neighbours, tl^Apsintliians, who sacrificed 
their captives with peculiar rites to their god Pleistorus * : 

1 Herod, ix. 119. 
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and tlki^ seem to be still stronger reasons for thinking 
that the Boeotimi and Phocian Thracians had nothii^ 
^httt the name in common with the subjects of Teres^ 
the founder of the Odrysian inonare1|ky, whom Thu* 
pdides deemed it necessary^ for the information of 
athenian readers, expressly to disthiguish from the 
mythical Tereus, the king of J>aulis, ahd the husband 
of Procne.^ Strabo observe, that tbe worship of the 
Muses on mount Helicon, and the cave thcfe dedicated 
to the Leibethrian Nymphs, proved that this region 
had been occupied by Thracians, and that these 
Thracians were Pierians, — the people who consecrated 
the land of Pieria at the northern foot of Olympus, 
and Leibethrum, and Pimpleia, to the same powers.^ 
But it does not appear why the Pierians are called 
Thracians: for Homer describes Thrace as beginning 
far from Pieria ; so that Juno, when she descend from 
the Thessalian Olympus to seek Lemnos, lights upon 
Pieria, and Emathia, before she bounds toward the 
snowy mountainr of the Thracians.® The Pierians 
may have been the genuine Thracians, from whom the 
name was extended to the foreign tribes that surrounded 
fhem ; or, if they migrated from the north to the land 
at the foot of Olympus, they may have brought with 
them a name derived from the seats they had left. 

Though the Boeotian Thracians belong, to a mythical 
period, and none of the legends relating to them can 
claim to be considered as historical traditions, still their 
existence, and their affinity with the northern Pierians, 
are well attested ; and the same .evidence that p^ves 
the4h points, justifies us in attributing several important 
consequences to their presence in Greece. The worship 
of the Muses, which is unifbrmly acknokledgl^d to ha\e 
been peculiar to them, tbough it arose out of the same 
view of nature which is expressed in many popular 
creeds, appears to have afFor4ied a groundwork for the 
«*arliest stage of intellectual culture among the Greeks* 
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The belief that the invinble deities who dwdt to the 
depths of caves and ihuntalxn^ loved nmsic and sqbh^ 
and could dispense the insplralaon bf which the human 
voice was modulated to tuneful numbers, implies a * 
dispositiou to poetry, and some ex^eAmce of its eflto^ts. 
This eonnection b^ween a popular form of religion, and 
the first strivii]^ of poetical genius, does not indeed 
warrant any conclusion as* to thexharacter they assume^ 
or afford a ground for suppfsing that the earliest poetry 
of Greece ^wfts distinguished from that of a later period, 
by being exclusively dedicated to religious subjects. 
But it is probable enough, that the Gre^ orades owed 
their origin to this source, even if that of Delplu was 
not founded by the Pierian Thracians, — the tribe which 
seems to have combined the vanous elements of the 
Greek mythology, and to have moulded them nearly 
into tho form they present in the Homeric poems. ^ A 
later indeed forged names perhaps, as well as works, 
of ancient Thracian bards» which may haye been utterly 
unknown to Homer and his contemporaries. But 
though he never speaks of Orpheus or^Musaeus, he has 
preserved the memory of the Thracian Thamyris, the 
rival of the Muses, whose fate was undoubtedly the 
theme of a very ancient legend ; and he has thus placed* 
the general character of the people on which this and 
numberless others were founded, beyond dispute. If, 
however, it is admitted that the Thracians exerted such 
an influence as has been ascribed to them on the poetly 
and the religion of Greece, it is tcdl-cely possible, to 
conceive that they can have been sei)arated from the 
counAymen of HomeV, by so broad a cleft as the ajn- 
biguity of their name suggested to the Greeks, who 
' termed th^m, ^ well as t}ie Pelasgians, barbarians. 
And hence, in tneir case at least, there is no room for a 
suspicion that the distinction has been artiflcially dis- 

1 Mueller, Prolegomena, z. c w. M. u319., thinks that this may be in. 
ferred from the single fket, that tMl rtertan Olympus, which is the seat^ 
of tha gods, the Muses llteir 4)pttiiet in Homer and Hesiod. Tbn 
reader should, however, compare the two leading passages on this aubject, 
Paus. ix. £9. 3. Stralx), ix, p. 4i0., on which Mueller has comiaented In 
his Orchomenus, p. 381. foil. 
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goiAdl^ and that ^ significant local mxtm, irona 
wliioh Strabo drew his proof of their Pierian origin^ did 
not belong to thexn^ but were substituted for others 
of the same meaning in their barbarous tongue* 

Pelasgiansj as w# have already observed, appeal in 
the Iliad among the auxiliaries of the Trojans. From 
later evidence we learn that they were scattered over 
the western coast of Asia ^finor, nearly in the same 
seats as the Lelegea ; and three ancient towns in this 
tract bore the name of Larissa. Here therefore they 
seem to be a peculiar tril)e, distinct from all tlie others 
enumerated by the pOet, and Pelasgians their proper 
name. That it was so, cannot be doubted, since, even 
in the time of Herodotus, the inhabitants of two towns 
on the Propontis were so called. Yet unless we knew 
whether these Asiatic Pelasgians were colonies from 
Greece, or had never moved farther westward, they 
would not assist us to determine the original extent of 
the name. In the one case, it may have been given to 
them because they had migrated from various regions, 
and could only fie designated by a word of comprehen- 
sive meaning ; in the other case, they may have retained 
it as their ancient and distinguishing title. 

As to the quarter from wl)ich the Pelasgians came 
into Greece, we cannot cx[>ect to learn ary thing from the 
Greeks, since they themselves were content with their 
ignorance on this subject, and were not even tempted to 
in"quire into it. The ancient writers, who recorded their 
historical knowledge or opinions in the form of poetical 
genealogies, when they had ascended to the person 
whom they considered as the cOmmon ancestor^of a 
nation, thought it enough to describe him as the son of 
a god, or as the natural fruit of the earth itself, or 
uniting both these views in a third, a^ framed by the 
divine will out of some brute matter. Thus many of 
these genealogies terminate, as we have seen, in children 
* of the soil ; and though the Greek word that denoted this^ 
was some times vaguely used to express the antiquity of 
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a race^ cap be no doubt that it was 
lOoeived^ not only by the vidgar^ but by educated teuy 
and wi^out reference to any peculiar philosophical 
system^ like that of Empedocles, in its most literal 8eiua^«4 
Heftce Plato, in •the funeral orati#, in which he em^ 
braced all tlie topics that could hatter the vanity of the^ 
Athenians, dwells upon this popular notion, which waa 
certainly not his own. The aecopd praise^” he says, 

due to our country is, tha^at the time when the whole 
earth was sending forth animals of ^ kinds, wild and 
tame, this our land proved barren and pure of wild 
beasts, and from among all animals chose and gave birth 
to man, the creature which excels the rest in under- < 
standing, and alone acknowledges justice and the gods.'' 
With the same right that tlie Atlienians claimed this 
glory foMijhemselves, the Arcadians boasted of being 
older than the moon 2 ; and, indeed, when the principle 
was once admitted, and the Agency of an intelligent 
Creator excluded, since the mechanical diihculty costs 
no more to overcome in many instances than in one, 
tliere was no reason why every valley Should not have 
produced its first man, or rather a whole human harvest*, 
The antiquity of the Arcadians was asserted by the 
genealogical poet Asius of Samos, who is supposed to » 

I Kf^sc, }. p. S9S.t very superfluously for Mb argument, questions 
Uds; because Aristotle (IlhcLL5.) speaks of hi^b birth as consisting, 
in thtf case^ of a nation, ora city, in bang »vr»xOovKt ^ — a 

passage from which it is impossible to draw any iptigrant’e even as to 
Aristolle*s own o]>inion. But the po{>ular notion sdciM to Iw distincyy 
expressed, though not without humorous exaggeration, by Plato, Maiex- 
enuSt p«i’S7. Kruse also concludes ( 1 . p. 4^b.)Jthat Fausanias, though 
be reports the popular belief of the Arcadians, tnat Pclasgus was the first 
man who egme luto lieing in Arcadia, himself believed that a difl'erent 
race preceded the Pclasgians there. Pausaniasj^owever, far from saying 
any thing to warrant this cmiiecture, observes that Pelasgiis could j»ot 
have been born alone, for then he would have had no people to govern, but 
that other men must have been bom together with him, though ho may 
have excelled them ia the qualities of his body and hU nund. The gencr^ 
opinion of Faifsanias#iimself on this subject is distinctly intimated, viii. 
S9. 4., where, having mentioned some gigantic bones that had been found 
in S]^ia, and bad been declared by the oracle of Clares to belong to 
Orontes, an Indian, he adds, ** If the sun. made the first men, by beating 
the earth, which in ancient times was still fhll of moisture, what land is 
likely to haves brought forth men sooner than that of the Indians, or to 4 
have produced men of greater size, since even in our day it breeds strangh 
and htige beasts ? ** ' 

* Other explanations have been given of the word (as pro. 

Hellenic). Its true derivation docs not concern us hern 

VOL. I. B 
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have Nourished so oarly as the beginning of the Olyni* 
piads^ and who sang of the Arcadian Felasgus^ that 
the black earth sent him forth in the shady moun- 
taiuB^ that the race of mortals might exist.'' ^ According 
to the more commonly received opimon^ the Ar|lve 
B^gians were tlie eldest of the race. ^ But the only 
' question among the antiquarians was^ from what part 
of Greece it had issped : none' thought of tracing it to 
any foreign region, as its eq^rlier home. The presence 
of the Pelasgians in Greece^ is not only the irst unques^ 
tionable fact in Greek history, but the first of which 
any tradition has been preserved. 

This fact however does not merely set boimds to 
our inquiries, beyond which they find uo ground to 
rest on ; it also warrants a conclusion, which it is useful 
to bear in mind. It seems reasonable to think that the 
Pelasgians would not have been, as they appeared to 
Ephorus, the most ancient people of whose dominion in 
Greece any rumour remained^, if Uiey had not been 
really the first that left some permanent traces there. 
If they were not the original inhabitants of the coun* 
try, at least no nation more powerful or more civilised 
can easily be imagined to have been there before 
• them ; and if any of the tribes whose names are coupled 
with theirs belonged to a difierent, and , a more ancient 
race, it is probable that the obscurity which covers them 
is owing to their utter feebleness and insignificance. 
Oh the other hand, though to the Greeks the history 
of the Pelasgians began in Greece, and we are there- 
fore unable to pursue it farther, it should be remem- 
bered tliat this is only an accidentkd termination of our 
researches, and that the road docs not necessarily end, 
where the guide stops. If we believe that the Pelas- 
gians really existed, we must also biiieve that they 
either sprang out of the ground, or dropped from the 
clouds, or that they migrated into Giffice from some 
^art of the earth nearer to that where mankind first 

t Paus. viii. 1, 4. Dionys. A. R. i. 17. 

3 Strabo, vii. p. 327. 
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came into being. Bat though we have the strongest 
groands for adopting the last of these opinions^ we 
must be cautious not to confound it with others which 
neidier dow from it^ nor are necessarily connected with 
it. ^^lieason and*audiority may unite to convince us^ 
that the Pelasgians were a wandering l>eople, before, 
they settled in Greece ; but neither supplies an answer 
to any of the numberless Questions which this fact sug- 
gests. Yet most of the vieii^ that have been formed of 
them in modem times^ appear to have been^ at least 
secretly^ affected by a preference given to some single 
conjecture over a multitude of others equally probable. 
For the sake of guarding against such prepossessions^ it 
is useful to remember the great diversity of ways by 
which such a country as Greece may have received its 
first population ; and that we have no historical evidence 
to determine us in favour of one hypothesis, to the ex- 
clusion of the rest : but that the variety and apparent 
inconsistency of the local traditions relating to the Pe- 
lasgians would incline us to suppose, that they came 
into Greece, not from a single side, nor^during a single 
period, nor under the same circumstances; but that 
many tribes were gradually cdmprehended under the 
common name, which, though connected together by a 
national affinity, bad been previously severed from each 
other, and had passed through different conditions and 
turns of fortune. The Greek traditions about their 
migrations rest on no firmer ground than the opinion 
that they were somewhere or other in •a literal sense 
natives of the Greek soil : if we reject it, there is no 
necessity to imagine that cither their seats in the nort^, 
or those in the south of Greece, were the more ancient, 
«or that the connection of parent and colony subsisted, 
immediately* or ifemotely, between their most widely 
parted settlements. 

The greater thg extent we assign to the Pelasgians, 
the more interesting it is to consider their relation to ' 
the Greeks. If they once covered the whole, or tlie 
greater part of Greece, they must be held to have con- 
£ 2 
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stitu^ the main bulk of its population^ throughout the 
whole period of its history ; for not only have we no 
record or report of any violent convulsion^ or revolution, 
by which its ancient inhabitants were wholly or mostly 
exterminated or dislodged, but we hndf^the contrary ex- 
pressly asserted by the most authentic writers. It 
therefore becomes a very important question, in what 
sense we are to understand the same writers, when they 
speak of the Felasgians and^ their language as barbarous, 
that is, not Hellenic. Must we conceive tfoe difference 
implied by this epithet so great, that the Felasgians 
may have been no less foreign to the Greeks, and their 
language not more intelligible to them than the Phoe* 
nician or the Etruscan ? * The most satisfactory answer 
to this question would he afforded by remains of the 
language itself, if any such still existed in sufficient 
amount to determine its character. But unfortunately 
the only specimens that can be brought forward, with- 
out assuming the point in dispute, consist of names of 
persons and places, handed down by tradition, few in 
number, and of^aii ambiguous aspect. It must be ac- 
knowledged that those which recede fartliest from the 
ordinary Greek form are safer tests than those which 
• coincide with it ; because in the latter cases there is 
room to suspect that the Pelasgian original may have 
been either translated, or adapted to Greek ears. Strabo 
himself mentions several names of foreign sound, as 
Ixjtokenjng the barbarian origin of the persons who bore 
them. It is * remarkable that one of these names 
is that of the Athenian king Codrus, a supposed de- 
scendant of Nestor. Strabo’s authority is decis^e as 
to the fact : but when we reflect how strange most of 
the Saxon names that were current in England before 

1 KniSG (i. p. 398. note 9., and p. 463. note) appears to conceive that 
the Pelasgian tongue was cither the same witli tlic Ktrusean, or formed 
one 0f its elements. At least his argument resit on this supposition. 

. Kretiser (Vorfrtmen uehcr Homerost p. 83. and foil.) labours to prove the 
dentity or the Felasgians and the Phoeniciatis by some new and Ingenious 
arguments. F. Tliiersch (in the Munich Dcnkschrifteiif 1813, p. 3b, tt. a&) 
brings them out of Atm, to ovei-power, unite, and ctvihse the prii^ttve 
inhabitants of Oreeee. 
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the C<mque8t^ aow sound to us^ how many are entirety 
out of use^ it seems hazardous to draw any inference 
from such specimens^ and sdll more so to trust our 
own judgment nji to the character of the Pelasgian 
names. 

In the days of Herodotus however a language waa 
still spoken^ which was believed to be that of the an. 
cient Pelasgians, and was heard^ by Herodotus himself^ 
as he gives ^s to understand^ at least at three diderent 
places. Two of these lay on the Hellespont ; as to the 
third, it is a disputed question whetlier it was the town 
of Cortona in Etruria, or one of which nothing else is 
known, but which must have been seated somewhere on 
or near a line connecting the hesuls of the Thermaic 
and Toronajan gulfs, and not very far from the isthmus 
of mount Athos.* This language Herodotus describes 
as barbarous, and it is on this fact he grounds his gene^ 
ral conclusion as to the ancient Pelasgian tongue. But 
he has not entered into any details that might have 
served to ascertain the manner or degree in wliich it 
diflfered from the Greek. Still the expressions he uses 
would have appeared to imply that it was essentially 
foreign, had he not spoken quite as strongly in another 
passage where it is impossible to ascribe a similar 
meaning to his words. In enumerating the dialects 
that prevailed among the Ionian Greeks, he observe 
that the Ionian cities in Lydia agree not at all in theijr 
tongue with those of Caria ; and he applies the very 
same term to these dialects, which he had before used 
in spewing of the reqiains of the Pelasgian language* 
This passage affords a measure by which we may 
>,timate the force of the word barbarian in the former. 
Nothing mote calf be safely inferred from it, than that 
the Pelasgian language which Herodotus heard on the 
Hellespont, and elsewhere, sounded to him a strange 
jargon ; as did the dialect of Ephesus to a Milesian, and % 
as the Bolognese does to a Florentine. This fact leaves 

> Niebuhr*i opinion on tbii sut^ect is ably controverted bv Mueller 
SZniiker 1. p.97. 

# 2 3 
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its real nature and relation to the Greek quite uncer* 
tain ; and we are the less justified in building on it^ as 
the history of these Pelasgian settlementB is extremely 
obscure, and the traditions which Hgrodotus reports on 
that subject have by no means equal weight with states 
meats made from his personal observation. 

Thus it seems we cannot appeal to the language 
itself, nor to any direct testimony concerning it^ for 
evidence of its character ; Wd if we have ^ny means of 
forming an opinion on it, it must be by examining the 
historical connection in which the Pelasgians stood with 
the Greeks, and by inquiring into the conclusions that 
may be drawn from it with regard to their national 
aflEinity, We find that, though in early times Thes- 
saly, and the north of Greece in general, was the scene 
of frequent migrations and revolutions, so that its an- 
cient inhabitants may here and there have been com- 
pletely displaced by new tribes, Attica appears never 
to have undergone such a change ; and Peloponnesus 
lost no considerable part of its original population till 
long after the whole had become Hellenic. We shall 
shortly have occasion to consider the nature of this 
transformation. All we are now concerned to observe 
is, that it was apparently accomplished without any 
violent struggle ; and that in Arcadia, which is uni- 
formly represented as a Pelasgian land, and was even 
i;pgarded by many of the ancients as the hive whence 
the Pelasgian people issued, it seems to have been al- 
most spontaneous.' No event, of which any tradition 
has been preserved, marks the> epoch at which the 
AVcadians ceased to be Pelasgians, and became Greeks* 
This makes it difficult to believe that the Pelasgian lan^, 
guage can have been entirely lost : aial it is equally im- 
probable, if it still survives in the Greek, that it can 
have differed from the pure Hellenic, like the Etruscan 
or Pbcenician, or as the Celtic from the Teutonic, and 
yet have been so intimately blended with it, that no 
traces of the two incongruous elements should be per- 
ceptible. The force of this argument is not weakenedi 
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evfin if the extent of the Pelasgian population be re* 
duced within the narrowest limits tliat have ever been 
asfdgned to it, unless it he imagined that they wen not 
only a peculiar tribe, but that they were further re- 
moved from the Greek character than others which 
are coupled with them as barbarous. The slighter we 
conceive to have been the original distinctions that se- 
parated all these tribes from one another, and from the 
Greeks, the more simply 4nd easily may the propa- 
gation of tlfe Greek language be explained. 

We find this result confirmed, if we extend our view 
beyond Greece, and pursue the traces of the Pelasgians 
in their western seats. These we have not yet noticed, 
because our object has been, not to make a complete 
survey of the Pelasgians, but to inquire into their co>n- 
nection with the Greeks. For this purpose it will not 
be necessary to take any side in the controversy raised 
among the ancients, and revived by modern writers, 
about the origin of the Italian Pelasgians. It may be 
treated as an indifferent question, whether they crossed 
over from the op])Osite side of the Adnatic in two great 
colonies — one issuing from Thessaly, the other from 
Arcadia — of were a native race in the same j^ense as 
those of Greece. We may however observe, that* 
though the accounts of tlie two migrations appear to 
rest rather on the current opinion as to the principal 
seats of the Greek Pelasgians, than on genuine his- 
torical tradition, there is no reason to doubt that flie 
south of Italy received at. feast a •part of its Pelas- 
gian population from Epirus, as the occurrence of 
the lame local nam^s in the two countries naturaUy 
suggests.^ But w’lialever uncertainty may bang over 
this subject, it 4oes not affect the main point, the ex- 
istence of a people in Italy, who were either called 
Pelasgians, or were known as such by their national 
features, of language, manners, or religion, and were^ 

1 Ohaoncs, Pandosia, Acheron, Dodona; to which may perhaps be 
added the Elymians, and Urys (see ilaoul Rochette. Colonies Grecques. 

I. p. 2S9.), and the Sicels. iMe an essay of Utebuhr translated in the 
Philological Muaeiun, Na I. 

B 4 
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very widely diffused, over the peninsula. That they 
were cohffned to the northern part^ or to £tniria> is an 
opinion depending on a conjecture supported by no 
authority ; that Arcadia was originally peopled by two 
entirely different races, tlie one Peldfegian^ the other 
allied to the Oreeks^ and that the latter sent out colo* 
nies to the south of Italy^ while the former remained at 
home^ until the last remnant that preserved the national 
name and character migrated along with the lonians 
into Asia. These Arcadian colonies are indeed extremely 
doubtful, and were very probably fictions invented after 
the list of the Lycaonids had taken in CEnotrus and 
Peucetius, the mythical fathers of the (Enotrian and 
Peucetian tribes. But the Pelasgian origin of these 
tribes was then, according to the author of that list, a 
notorious fact, which he meant to express by the pedi- 
gree ; and it is confirmed by a casual mention of Pelas- 
gians as standing in the same servile relation to the 
Italian Greeks, to which Greek settlers very commonly 
reduced the old inhabitants of a conquered country.^ 
If this is the right point of view, it would be capricious 
to doubt, that the portion, or element, — for it includes 
both substance and form, — which the Latiin^nguage has 
in comtnon with the Greek, was immediately derived 
item the Pelasgians. It will then follow ^at their 
language was at least the basis of the Greek itself, and 
that it may be far more correctly considered either as a 
dialect, or an early stage of it. than as totally foreign 
to it. This genera^ resultYeems to be well established ; 
but all attempts to defin^ more exactly the relation be- 
tween the two languages, and to describe their charac- 
teristic marks, can only rest on analogies arbitrarily 
chosen and applied. We must be content with know- 
ing, both as to the language and the race, that no notion 
of them, which either confounds, or rigirlly separates 
the^i, will bear the test of historical criticism. 

k 

’I Steph. Bya XiW. He saye that the Italian Greeks treated the JPelas. 
^ians as the Laoeitoniouians did their Helots, the Arrives their Uyro- 
iiesians, the SicyonJLans their Corynepiio^* Cretans their Mnoitn. See 
Ntebuhr, i. p. W. 
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If the Asiatic Pelasgians are spoken of they 
were known by no other name, those of ^ Italy, on the 
other hand, seem to have borne it only as a common 
one, which was perhaps * introduced by the Greeks, 
and was probably *little or never heard among the seve- 
ral tribes* At least here, as in Greece, each was dis^ 
tinguished by its own. The Pelasgians of Etruria 
were called Tyrsenians, those of the south (Enotrians, 
Chaones, Siculians^ and otherwise, according to their 
wider or naAower circles. If the name was ever a 
proper one, it would seem to have belonged originally 
to one of the eastern branches of the nation, and to 
iiare spread westw^ard no further than the shores of the 
Adriatic. 

The obscurity which renders it difficult to ascertain 
even die general relation of the Pelasgians to the Greeks, 
also obstructs our inquiries, when we endeavour to de- 
termine the degree of civilisation they had attained be- 
fore they became a Hellenic people, and *the steps by 
which they rose to it. In this respect, as in others, 
they present two aspects, which it Is not easy to 
reconcile, and neither of which can be shown to be ab- 
solutely false.^^ome accounts represent their original 
condition as no better than that of mere savages,^; 
strangers even ixf the simplest arts of life, and to the 
first necessaries of civilised society : bthers imply that, 
in the very earliest period of their settlement in Greece, 
tliey had already reached a much higher stage qf hu- 
manity. In the history of their process too there is 
an important variation ; for, according to one view, it 
was grsulual and spontaneous ; according to another, it 
, was the effect of foreign influence. Finally, opinions 
*have diverged iicn less widely on the rank to which, 
through either of these means, they rose, independently 
of the Greeks, as a civilised people. When we consult 
the testimonies of the ancient authors on these subjects, 
we ar^ perplexed by the difficulty of dikinguisliing be- 
tween genuine tradition and the atUflcial results of 
philosophical or historical speculation. So it is with 
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the legends of Arcadia and Attica^ two regions to which, 
as the reputed seats of a Pelasgian population^ which 
was never exterminated, we should be inclined to look 
£6r the pnres^ traditional evidence. In Arcadia, king 
Felasgus, the earth’s first-bom, teaches his people to 
build rude huts, and to clothe themselves with skins, 
such as were worn in some parts of Greece down to the 
latest times ; and to substitute the fruit of the oak, which 
was long the characteristic food of the country, for the 
leaves, and wild herbs, on which they ha^fi before sub- 
sisted. His son Lycaon founds the first city, Lycosura ; 
and it is not before the reign of Areas, the fourth from 
Pelasgus, who gave liis name to the country, that the 
Arcadians learnt the use of bread, and began to ex- 
change their boar- skins for woollen garments.^ It can 
hardly be believed that this picture is any thing more 
than a sketch, traced by the understanding, and filled 
up by the imagination, of the order in which useful 
discoveries and inventions may be supposed to have 
succeeded each other in a primitive community. But 
if it were possiftc to treat it as containing any touch of 
historical truth, it wouhi still be doubtful, whether the 
Pelasgian s ought to be regarded as giv^lg or receiving 
^the benefits of civilised life ; and we shoull be as little 
■justified in inferring that they themselves emerged 
from a savage state, as in drawing the like conclusion 
from ihe Italian legend, which relates that I talus in- 
troduced husbandry among his subjects, the (Enotrians. ^ 
So too when tfie’Pelasgisris of Attica are described as 
originally plunged in tlie grossest barbarism, there is 
strong reason to suspect that it Bas only been atthbuted 
to them for the sake of heightening the contrast between 
them and the foreign settlers, who in. the s*^me accounts 
arc said to have reclaimed them.^ 

Other traditions, not so liable to distrust, concur in 
assigning tillage and useful arts to the Pelasgians, as 
their proper aiid original pursuits. We are told that 

* Pau». viU. 4. 1* iv. IL 3. a Aristot. Pol. vii. 9. 

^ Eudocia, under the article (heropi. 
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they loTed to settle on the rich soil of alluvial platna ; 
hence the name and the le^nd of Piaaus^ who reigned 
over the Pelasgiana m the valley of the Hermus^ and 
grew wanton from the exuberant incr^Bae of the land«^ 
in Thessaly^ the waters have no sooner been dis* 
chargo^ by the earthquake which rent Ossa and Olyxn* 
pus asunder^ than Pelasgus hastens to take possession 
of the newly discovered territory, and the happy event 
is celebrated in a yearly festiv^ with loaded boturds.^ 
The powei% that preside over husbandry, and protect 
the fruits of the earth, and the growth of the flo^ and 
herds, appear to have been the eldest Pelasgian deities* 
It is therefore not an improbable conjecture, that the 
genuine and most ancient form of the national natne 
was expressive of this character,^ And perhaps this 
might explain how, having been at first confined to 
some fortunate and industrious tribes, which cultivated 
the most fruitful tracts, it came to be widely difiused, 
without superseding those which prevailed elsewhere. 
But, as has been already observed, there is no necessity 
for supposing that all the Pelasgian ^bes stood in this 
respect on the same level, and were equally favoured by 
nature and^ortune. If some were attracted )>y the 
fertility of ' the broad plains, others might be temptid 
by the security of the mountain valleys, and thm 
Arcadia may have been peopled as early as Argos by 
the same race. And yet, unless the Arcadian settlers 
found their new seats prepared for their reception, ihe 
forests already cleared, the swamps ^Trained, and ^ose 
great works accomplished, which were ascribed to the 
poWfcr of Hercules,* or Poseidon, and without which 
many tracts could never have been habitable, they must 
have beei^long^ngaged in a struggle with nature, which 
would detain them in a condition very inferior to that 
of their Argive brethren. The legends of the two 

J Strabo, xiii. 621. * Athcn. xiv. p. 689. The Petoria. 

3 (from etfypf and srfxai), inhabitants or cultivators of the {libiln. 

Mueller (Orchoni. p. 125, n. 6.) connects this with the name Peloria^ the 
feast of the settlers. Yet the analogy of See, seems 

unfavourable to tliu etymology. 
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cduntries appear to indicate that such was the case. |t 
would be an equally narrow view of the Pelasgians, to 
conceive that they were solely addicted to agricultural 
pursuits. Even if it were not highly probable^ that a 
part of the nation crossed the sea to reach the shoreai^ 
Greece, and thus brought with them tlie rudiments of 
the arts connected with naviga^on, it would be incredi- 
Me that the tribes seated on the coast should not soon 
have acquired them. Accordingly the islands of the 
Aegean are peopled by Pelasgians, the piracies of the 
Leleges precede the rise of the first maritime power 
among the Greeks, and the Tyrsenian Pelasgians are 
found infesting the seas after the fall of Troy. 

To know that a nation which has any fair claim to 
affinity with the Greeks was not, at any period to which 
probable tradition goes back, a horde of helpless savages, 
is in itself not unimportant. The same evidence which 
disposes us to believe that the Pelasgians spoke a lan- 
guage nearly akin to the Hellenic, must render us will- 
ing td admit that, before they came into contact with 
^y foreign people in Greece, they may have tilled the 
ground, planted the vine, launched boats on the 
sea, dwejt together in walled towns, and honoured the 
as authors of their blessings, with festive rites 
dhd sacred songs. And it is satisfacidry to find that 
all this, if not clearly ascertained, is at least consistent 
with the general tenor of ancient tradition. But even 
this is far from giving us a notion of the precise point 
of civilisation to which the Pelasgians had advanced, 
before the Greeks overtook and outstripped tlicm, an distill 
less* does it disclose any peculiar Jeatures in their na- 
tional character. Fully to discuss the former of these 
subjects, it would be necessary to enter into a^very wide 
and arduous field of inquiry, and to examine the pre- 
tensions set up on behalf of tiie Pelasgians to the art ox 
writing, to religious mysteries, and to a theological 
literature. But as this would lead us away from our 
main object, it will be better to reserve these questions 
till we are called upon to notice them so far as they 
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bear on the progress of society among the Greeka*^ For 
the present we shall only touch on one subject; which 
afbrda us surer .ground for observation, and perhaps die 
best measure for judging of the condition and character 
of the Pelasgians. The most ancient architectural 
monuments in Europe, which may perhaps outlast all 
that have been reared in later ages, clearly appear to 
have been works of theif hands. The huge structures, 
remains of which are visible in many parts of Greece, 
in Epirus, ktaly, and the western coast of Asia Minor, 
and which are commonly described by the epithet 
Cyclopean, because, according to the Greek legend, the 
Cyclopes built the walls of Tiryns and Mycence, might 
more properly be called Pelasgian from their real 
authors. The legendary Cyclopes indeed are said to 
have- been brought over from Lycia by Proetus, king 
of Argos, the founder of Tiryns. But this tradition, 
whatever may have been its foundation, is certainly not 
a sufficient clue for tracing the style, ..as well as fhe 
name, to Argolis, nor a safe ground for ascribing its 
origin to a different race from the Felasgians. 
epithet most p^bably expresses nothing more than the 
wonder excited by these gigantic works in the Greeks 
of a more refined age. It suggests however the 
of view from which they may reflect some light on dj? 
peO])le to which they ^belong. The earliest of diem are 
so rude that they seem at first sight to indicate nothing 
more than a capacity confined to undertakings whifih 
demanded much toil and little skill,* and a state of 
society settled enough to encourage such exertions. In 
this fespect it matters little whether they were pjo- 
ductions of free labour, or tasks imposed by a foreign 
master. The gradual progress that may be traced, 
through a series of easy transidons, from these shapeless 
masses to regular and well-contrived buildings, seems to 
show, that in those of the rudest workmanship, the sense 
of symmetry, the most distinguisliing feature in the* 
Gredk character, was only suppressed in the struggle of 
an unHught people with the difficulties that beset the 
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■infancy of art. The interval between the Btyle> if it 
may be so called^ of the most unsightly Cyclopian wall^ 
and that of edifices like the treasury or tomb of Atreus, 
is perhaps not so wide as tliat which separates works 
of the latter class from what may be cbnceived to have 
been the simplest form of the Doric temple ; though 
they were much further removed from that stage, in 
which necessity is still the parent of invention, utility 
its only guide, beauty its uni»ought, and seemingly acci. 
dental, result. ‘ 
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In a comparatively late period^ — that which followed 
the rise of a historical literature among the Greeks,— wc 
find a belief generally prevalent, both m.Jhe people 
and among the learned, ^tliat in ages of Very remote 
antiquity, before the name and dominion of the Pelas- 
gians had given way to that of the Hellenic race, 
foreigners had been led by various causes from distant 
lands to the shores of Greece, and there had planted 
colonies, founded dynasties, built cities, and introduced 
useful arts and social institutions, before, unknown to 
the ruder natives. The same belief has been almost 
universally adopted by the learned of# modern times, 
many of whom, regarding the general fact as sufficiently 
established, have busied themselves in discovering fresh 
traces of such migrations, or in investigating the Effects, 
produced by their^on the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, the religious or political condition, of the Greeks. 
It required no little boldness to venture even to throw 
out a doubt as to the truth of an opinion sanctioned by* 
such high authority, and by the prescription of such 
a long and undisputed possession of the public mind ; 
and pefhaps it might never have been questioned, if thg 
inferences drawn from it had not provoked a jealous 
•inquiry into the grounds on which it rests. When 
however this spirit was once awakened, it was perceived 
that the current stories of these ancient settlements 
afforded great room for reasonable distrust, not merely 
in the marvellous features they exhibit, but in the 
still idore suspicious fact, that with the lapse of time 
their nuihber seems to increase and their details to be 
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more ticcurately known, and that the further we go hack 
the less we h^r of them, till, on consulting the Hoimeric^» 
poems, w^ lose all traces of their existence. We can 
hafe neither affect to disregard the controversies that 
are still agitated on this subject, and repeat the common 
traditions without warning the reader of their question- 
able character, nor can we discuss the arguments of 
either side. But as it seems possible, and even necessary, 
to take a middle course between the old and the new 
opinions, it will be proper to explain why we cannot 
embrace either with an itnqiiali^d assent. 

A sliglmi^spection of tlte Greek stories about the 
foreign se^ws seems sufficient to show, that neither the 
authority on which they rest, nor their internal endence, 
is such as to satisfy a cautious inquirer. We must here 
briefly notice their leading features. The principal 
colonies brought to Greece from the East are said to 
have been planted in Argolis, on the opposite side of 
the Saronic gulf, and in Boeotla. The Pelasgians were 
still masters of the plain of ArgOs, when Danaus, 
driven out of liteypt by domestic teut«s, landed on the 
coast, was raised to the throne by the consent of tlie 
natives, and founded a town, afterwards the citadel of 
Argus; and known by the Pelasgian name Larissa. He 
is said to have given his name to the warlike Danai, 
once so celebrated, that Homer uses this as a general 
appellation for the Greeks, when that of Hellenes was 
ctill confined to a narrow range. The later Argives 
showed his tomb^in their market-place, and many other 
monuments of bis presence. The popular h(&f is con- 
|jflrmed by the testimony of Hemdotus, who mentions' 
the migration of Danaus without any distrust, and even 
learnt in Egypt the name of the city from which lie • 
caipe ; and the historian’s evidence appears 'to be backed 
by an independent traction, which he found existing 
ax Bhodes, that Danaus had landed there on his passage, 
and founded a temple of Minerva at Lindus, to which, 
in the sixth century n.o., Ainasis king of Egype sent 
offerings in honour of its Egyptian origin. This is tha* 
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nikked abstract of the tradition ; and when so related, 
ktiipped of all its peculiar circumstances. It may seem 
perfectly credible, as well as amply attested. On tjte 
other hand, the pcmular legend exhibits other features, 
apparently original, and not to be separated from its 
substance, which are utterly Incredible, and can scai cely 
be explained without transporting the whole narrative 
out of the sphere of history into that of religious fable. 
All authors agree that Danabs fled to Greece, accom- 
panied by a numerous family of daughters (fifty is the 
received poetical numb^), to escape* from ti|persecu- 
tion of their suitors, the sons of his broth jptegyptus. 
I'his is an essential part of the story, which cannot be 
severed from the rest without the most arbitrary vio- 
lence. 'J’he Danaids, according to Herodotus, founded 
the temple at Lindus, and instructed the Pelasgian 
women at Argos in the mystic rites of Demeter. To 
them too was ascribed the discovery of the springs, or 
the wells, which relieved tlie natural aridity of a part 
of the Argive soil. Before Herodotus, JEschylus had , 
exhibited on the Attic stage the tragical^ate of tiie sons 
of ^gyptus, who liad pursued the fugitives to Greece, 
and, after iorcing them to the altar, were slain by^tlieir 
hands. A local legend related that Lerna, the lake or , 
swamp near Argo??, had been the sc^ne of the murder, 
anti that th^ heads of the suitors were there buried, 
while their bodies were deposited in a separate monu-^ 
ment.^ One of the main streams of Lenia derived its 
name from Amyrnom*, one of the sister^, to whom Nep- 
tune, softened by her beauty, had revealed the springs, 
which had before disappeared at his bidding. Thilr' 
^ntiinate connection between the popular legend and the 
peculiar character af the Argive soii, which exhibited 
a striking contrast between the part of the plain 

and the low grounds of Lerna, rnust be allowed to give 
some colour to the conjecture of the bolder critics, who 
believ^the whole story of Danaus to have been of purely 
Argive origin, and to have sprung up out of these local 
^ ApoUod. li. 1. 5 . 11. Pausanias (il. Sx 2 .) inverts the story. 
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apcidents^ though all attempts hitherto made to exjdaut 
its minuter features seem to have failed. The Argtve 
cdonies in the east of Asia Minor might be conceived 
to have contributed Bometbing toward the form which 
it finally assumed oven before Egypt was thrown open 
to the Greeks. But the historian cannot decide between 
these contending views, and ^nust resign himself to the 
uncertainty of the fact, unless it can be maintained by 
some stronger evidence, or more satisfactorily explained. 

If we could consent to swell the list of the foreign 
settlers with the conjectures of modem critics, we 
should UOT consider the anival of Danaus as an 
insulated fact. We might have spoken of Inachus, 
who is called the first king of Argos, and is said to 
have given his name to its principal river : hence, in 
the mythical genealogies, he is descril^ed as a son of 
Oceanus, the common parent of all rivers. Yet on this 
ground it has sometimes been supposed that he too 
came to Greece across the sea. We as little venture to 
rely on such i^erences, as to construe the fabled wan- 
derings of daughter of Inachus, into a pi oof 

that, oven befofe the time of Danaus. intercourse sub- 
ftisted between Greece and Egypt. If, however, we 
turn northward of the Isthmus, we find another Egyp- 
tian prince at Megara, where, accorauig to the tradi- 
tion which Pausanias heard there, Lelex, having 
iicrossed ovt . from Egypt, founded the ^nasty which 
succeeded tlia^ of Car, the son of Phoroneus, and 
his hame to the> Leleges. But this solitary an^^^lB- 
.Attested legend, which was manifestly occasi<^ned by 
ancient rivalry of the Canan and Lelegian races, 
cannot serve to prove ihe Egyptian origin of the latter 
people, which seciiSR not to have heca suspected by any 
other ancient authors. In Attica we meet with reports 
of more than one Egyptian colony. The first, led by 
Cecrops, is said to have found Attica without a king, 
desolated by the deluge which Irefel it, a century before, 
in the reign of Ogyges. If we may believe some 
writers of the latest period of Greek literature, Cecrops 
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g&rt his own name to theiand^ and on the Cecropian 
rock founded a new city^ which he called Athens^ after 
the goddess Athene, whom, with the Romans, we name 
Minerva. To him is ascribed the introduction not only 
of a new religion, of pure and harmless rites, but even 
of the first element of civil society, the institution of 
marriage ; whence it may be reasonably inferred, that 
the savage natives l€ame<i from him all the arts neces- 
sary to civilised life. But,* notwithstanding the con- 
fidence with which this story has been repeated in 
modern times, the Egyptian origin of Cecrops is ex- 
tremely doubtful. It is refuted by tb^ silence of 
the elder (ireek poets and historians ; and even in the 
period when it l)ecame current, is contradicted by seve- 
ral voices, which describe Cecrops as a native of the 
Attic soil : and the undisguised anxiety of the Egyptians 
to claim the founder of Athens for their countryman 
could excite the distrust oven of, a writer so credulous 
and uncritical as Diodorus.^ Not content ^dth Cecrops, 
tliey protended to have sent out Erecluheus with a 
supply of corn for the relief of thei^Attic kinsmen,’ 
who rewarded his munificence with the crown ; he in, 
return completed his work of beneficence, by founding 
the mysteries of Eleusis on the model of tliose which 
were celebrated ih Egypt in honour of Isis. A third 
Egyptian colony was said to have been led to Attica by 
Peteus, only one generation before the Trojan war, 
of the Egyptians seem Jp have been as 
wSilk as their assertions were bold. TThe least absurd 
was tlyit which they derived from the Oriental character 
of the primitive political institutions of Attica. Bmt ‘ 
^some more distinct marks of Egyptian origin would be 
necessary to countfrvail the tacit dissent of the Creek au- 
thors who might-have been expected to be best informed 
on the subject. Nor is their silence to be explained by 
the vanity of the Atlienians, who were accustomed in- 
deed consider themselves as children of the Atdc 
soil, but were not on tliat account reluctant to believo 
^ I. C9, 

F 2 
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that their land had been early visited by illustrious 
strangers. , We purposely abstain from insisting on the 
result of mythological inquiries, which tend to show 
that both Cecrops and Erechtheus are fictitious per- 
sonages, and that they belong entirely to a homesprung 
Attic fable. Such attacks would be wasted on tales 
which scarcely present the gemblance of a historical 
foundation.^ 

The opinion of a foreign settlement in Boeotia is 
undoubtedly supported by much better authority. That 
Cadmus led a Phoenician colony into the heart of the 
country, ailid founded a town called Cadmea, which 
afterwards became the citadel of Thebes, was a tradition 
which had certainly been current in Boeotia long before 
the time of Herodotus, who not only confirms it by the 
weight of his own judgment— which is not liere biassed, 
as in the case of Dauans, by the Egyptian priesthood — - 
but also by some collateral evidence. He had ascer- 
tained, that one of the most celebrated Athenian families 
traced its origin to the companions of Cadfious : that 
another divisioifwof them had been left behind in the 
isle of Thera;' and that his kinsman Thasus had given 


> tl may however be proper to remind the reader, that the question as 
to an Egyptian colony in Attica does not depend upon the opinion which 
may be formed on the existence or I be' origin ol (’wrops. W hatever may 
be thought on that jioiiit, argUroents surh as those which are urged with 
great ability by F. IhitTsch, in his Kftochru der hddi'ndeniKunsf , p. f.. 
from the Attic relii^iun and art, {larticulariy from the names, omccs, and 
giutual relations of Athcn<l> (Neitha), Hephtestus (PhthaUi), and their «on 
Apollo (Cicero Nat De lii Slil ), and from the Egyptian physiognomy of 
Athene on the anci«nt Attic coins — stub arguments will still be equally 
entitled to attention.— t)n the other hand, it is difficult to acquit the in- 
genious and eloquent author of <i too willing • reduhty, when lie attempts 
to trace the expedition of Cecrops, or of th* colonists’ w hom he reuresents, 
qjcr the sea to Thrace, and theme the’sout hern extremity of i^rcecc ; 
and, for this purpose, not only accepts -uch an authority .is Isidore (Or. xv. 

1.) to prove that Cecrops built the city of Uhodes (whicti has been com- 
monly believed, on the authontv of Diodorus, to have been first founded, ** 
OL xciii. 1.), but even condescends to rake up oufrof MetirsiuB (De Acgg. 
Aih. 1. 7.) the testimony ol an Albert abbot of Stade, who, it seems, has 
recorded in his Chronicle that Cecrops built the temple at I>t*lph\, and 
founded Lacedaemon. Ins two other citations (from Stephanus and Strabo) 
are certainly not so ludicrously weak, but they prove noth aig. That there 
should have been a district in Thrace called Cecropis, as is asserted by 
Stephanufi (Ksae^sjr/*), may he believed, ami accounted for from the wide- 
^ead power of Athens, without going back to the time of Cecrops ; and 
Strabo's remark (ix^ 407.). that Cecrops ruled over llceotia, was a patural 
inference from the probably well founded tradition, that it once contained 
two towns, named Heusis and Athens. 
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his nam0 to the island where the Phoenicians opened 
the gold mines which were still worked in the days of 
the historian. These may indeed^ so far^as Cadmus 
is concerned^ he considered as mere ramifications of the 
Theban legend^ not more conclusive than the tradition 
that followers of Cadmus settled in Euboea. But they at 
least prove that Phoenicians had very early gained a foot- 
ing on the islands and shores of Greece. Thebes boasted 
of having rec,eived the precious gift of letters from her 
Phoenician colonists ; and Herodotus adopts this opinion 
after a diligent inquiry, which ought not to be wholly 
disregarded, because lie w^as deceived by some monu- 
ments which were either forged or misinterpreted. The 
Oriental derivation of the name of Cadmus is indeed 
as uncertain as the original import of that of Phoenix, 
which llellanicus gives to his father, but w'hich was 
used by the Greeks as one of the proper names of their 
native heroes. Thebes likewise showed what were 
thought to be the traces of Phoenician worship ^ ; and 
the story* of the sphinx, whatever m^ have been its 
origin, may seem to point, if not to iffiii^nicia, at least 
toward the East. On the other hand, modern writers 
find, in the legends of Cadmus and his consort Har- 
monia, in their connection with Samothrace, and with the 
mysterious Cabiri, decisive marks of a Pclasgian origin; 
insist upon the inland position of Thebes as inconsistent 
with the ordinary character of a Phoenician settlement; 
and consider the epithet of tlie Tyriar^ Cadmus as a 
chronological error, which betrays the late rise of the 
story,, the authors of ^ which substituted Tyre for the 
elder Sidon, As if to increase our perplexity, an inge- 
nious attempt has been made to prove that the Cad- 
means were*a Cr^an colony. ^ 

There is still another celebrated name which we must 

1 Cadmus was said to have dedicated a statue of Athenfe at Thebes, with 
the title of Onga; on which Pnusanias (ix. ISt 2 observes, that this name, 
which is Phccnictan (coiiioarc Stenh. Byz. OytcobHeti and contradicts 

the opinion of those who hold Caatnus to have been, not a Phoenician, but 
an Egwtian. ♦ 

» Welcker, Ueber eme Kreiische Cotonie in Theben. 

F 3 
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add to this list, before we proceed to consider^ the sub- 
ject in a different point of view. Accofffirig p a tradi- 
tion which appears to be sanctioned by the authority of 
Thucydides, Pelops passed over from Asia** to Greece 
with treasures which, in a poor country, afforded him 
the means of founding a new dynasty. His descendants 
sat for three generations on the throne of Argos : their 
power was generally acknowledged throughout Greece ; 
and in the historian's opinion, united the ^recian states 
in the expedition against Troy. The renown of their 
ancestor was transmitted to posterity by the name of the 
southern peninsula, called after him Peloponnesus, or 
the isle of Pelops. The region of Asia, from which 
Pelops came, is not uniformly described, any more than 
the motives of his migration. Most authors, however, 
fix his native seat in the Lydian town of Sipylus, 
where his father Tantalus was fabled to have reigned 
ill more than mortal prosperity, till he abused the 
favour of the gods, and provoked them to destroy him. 
The poetical leg^ds varied as to the marvellous causes 
through which the abode of Pelops was transfeired ftrom 
Sipylus to Pisa, where he won the daughter and the 
crown , of the bloodthirsty tyrant QSnomaus, as the 
prize of his victory ifi the chariot-race. The authors 
who, like Thucydides, saw nothing iiY the story but a 
political transaction, related tliat Pelops had been driven 
from his native land by an invasion of Ilus, king of 
Troy ^ ; and h/^mce it has very natui-cilly been inferred 
that, in leading the Greeks against Troy, Agamemnon 
was merely avenging the wrojigs of his ancestor.^. On 
the other hand, it has been observed, that, far from 
giving «ny countenance to this hypothesis, Homer, 
though he records the genealogy by which «the sceptre 
of Pelops was transmitted to Agamemnon, do where 
alludes to the Asiatic origin of the house. As little 
does he seem to have heard of the adventures of the 
Lydian stranger at Pisa. The zeal with which the 
Eleans maintained this part of the story, manifestly 
I Pau8. ii. S2. SL ^ By Kruse, Hellas^ l p^. 4Sii. 
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with a view to exalt the antiquity and the lustre of the 
Olympic gamete over which they presided, raises a 
natural suspicion, that the hero’s oonnecdon with the 
East may have been a fiction, occasioned by a like in. 
tercst, and propagated by like arts. This distrust is 
confirmed by the religious form which the legend was 
finally made to assume, when it was combined with an 
Asiatic superstition, which found its way into Greece 
after the time of Homer. » The seeining sanction of 
Thucydides loses almost all its weight, when we ob- 
serve that he does not deliver his own judgment on tlie ' 
question, but merely adopts the opinion of the Pelopon- 
nesian antiquarians, which he found best adapted to his 
purpose of illustrating the progress of society in Greece. 

There can scarcely be a more irksome or unprofitable 
labour, than tliat of balancing arguments of tliis nature, 
and w^atching the fluctuation of the scales, as a new 
conjecture is thrown in on either side. We turn with 
impatience from this ungrateful task, to make a few 
general remarks, which may perhaps assist «the reader 
in appreciating the comparative valcfe of these tradi- 
tions. must repeat, that none of these stories, con- 
sidered by themselves, have any marks of truth sufficient 
to decide the conviction of a scrupulous inquirer ; nor . 
can their number be safely held to make up for their 
individual deficiency in weight. Yet there are other 
grounds which seem to justify the lielief, that at least 
tliey cannot have been wholly destitute of historical 
foundation. Even if wo had no suoli llistinct accounts 
of particular persons and events, it would be scareely 
posfiiLle to doubt tlurt, at a period long prior to that 
represented by the Homeric poems, migrations must 
have taken, plac^^ from various parts of the East to the 
shores of Greece. We have sufficient evidence, that in 
the earliest times Greece was agitated by frequent 
irruptions and revolutions, arising out of the flux and 
refl^ of the nations which fought* and wandered in * 
the countries adjacent to its north-eastern borders. We 
have ample reason to bolieve, that during the same 
F 4 
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period the western regions of Asia were not in a more 
settled state. Such movements appear to be indicated 
by the history of the Phrygians, who are said to have 
passed out of Europe into Asia Minor, which never- 
theless was most probably their earlier seat ; by die 
expedition of the Amazons, which left sucli deep traces 
in the legends of Attica, and the neighbouring ctiuntries ; 
perhaps by that of the fabulous Memnon, which the 
Greek poets connected with the siege of TroyJ It 
cannot surprise us, that, while Macedonia and Thrace 
were a highway, or a theatre of war, for flying or con- 
quering tribes, other wanderers should have l)ent their 
course to Greece across the JSgean. Its islands appear 
from time immemorial to have been the steps by which 
Asia and Europe exchanged a part of their unsettled 
population. Thus, in the remotest antiquity, we find 
Carians occupying both sides of the Saronic gulf ; and 
Sicyon derived one of its most ancient names from a 
people, who are described as among the earliest inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete. ^ 

When, thus prepared to contemplate Greece as a 
land, not secluded from the rest of the world, but 
peculiarly open and inviting to foreign settlers, we 
again consider the stories of the various colonies said to 
have been planted there by strangers fiom the East, we 
are struck by some coincidences which cannot have been 
the result of design, and which therefore bespeak a 
favourable hearing. It is on. the eastern side of Greece 
that, with the sblkary and doubtful exception of Pelops, 
we find these colonies planted, — a restriction whi^*h the 
nature of the case indeed requited, but which would 
not have been observed by religious fraud or patriotic 
vanity. While this appears an atgument of some 
moment, when the question is viewed from the side of 
the West, it is met by another stronger and alike inde- 
pendent on the side of the East. The history of the 
countries from which these colonies or adventurers are 

^ See in essay on this subject in the Philological Aluspuni, No. IV. 

* Teichima, Steph. Bya. Paus. ii. S, 6., and ix. lU. I. Oiod. r. 55w 
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said to have issued^ tells of domestic revolutions^ gene- 
rally coinciding with the date of the supposed settle- 
ments in Greece, by which a portion of theh- inhabitants 
was driven into foreign lands, Egypt, after having 
been long oppressed by a hostile race, which founded 
a series of dynasties in a part at least of her territory, 
is said to have finally rid herself, by a convulsive effort, 
of these barbarous strangers, who were dispersed over 
the adjacent regions of Asih and Africa. If we admit 
the truth ot* these traditions, which appear to rest on 
good grounds, it seems scarcely possible to doubt that 
the movement occasioned by this shock was propagated 
to Greece ; and it seems highly probable that some of 
tlujsc outcasts, separating themselves from their brethren, 
found means of embarking on the coasts of Egypt or 
Palestine, and wandered over the .ffigean until they 
reached the opposite shore, while others may have been 
led to the same quarter by a more circuitous road. 
Hence we are inclined not altogether to reject the 
testimony, or rather the opinion, of an author, who, 
tliough undoubtedly much later thkh Hecatoeus, the 
predecessor of Herodotus, whose name he bears, may 
have been delivering more than a mere conjecture of 
his own, when he relates that the migrations of Danaus * 
and Cadmus were occasioned by this Egyptian revo- 
lution. ^ If, indeed, any weight could be attached to 
an obscure report of a Hellenic dynasty among those 
of the shepherd kings, we might suppose that an inter- 
course between the two countries had teen opened at a 
still prlier period.- At all events, an objection which 
has often been urged* against the common story, — that 
the Egyptians in the earliest times were strangers to 
maritime expediiions, and shrank with abhorrence from 
the sea, — loses all its force against this hypothesis. It 
is true that neither the Egyptians in the time of Hero- 
dotus, nor the Greeks before the Alexandrian period, ^ 

» Diod. Fr. xl. 

* According to Goar’s reading, a dynasty of Hellenic shepherds occurs 
in Syncellus, p. IH (ed. Bonn.; 
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viewed the loigration of Danaus and Cadmus in this 
light. They considered Danuus as an Egyptian by 
birth, and Cadmus, in generaJ, as a native of Plioenicia. 
This however, if the fact was as here supposed, would 
be a very natural mistake ; and with regard to Cadmus, 
we find that there was an ancient controversy on the 
question whether he came fj'om, Phoenicia or from 
Egypt. 1 An author who wrote a little before our era, 
and who professes to have *^cxamined the subject with 
great attention, relates, that Cadmus was* a powerful 
chief among those Phoenicians who conquered Egypt, 
and established the seat of their empire at Thebes, and 
that it was from Egypt he set out to found a dynasty 
in the West, where he named the Boeotian Thebes, after 
the city which he had left.- If Cadmus was such a 
Phnenician, wc need no longer be startled by the inland 
position of his new capital, and shall have no occasion 
for the fanciful conjecture, that he chose it with a view 
to form a commercial communication between distant 
parts of the coast -S — a destination, of which we find not 
the slightest hintVn the ancient legends of Thebes. 

It seems to be only in some such sense as that here 
explained, that it is possible to conceive Egyptian 
colonies to have been ever planti'd in Greece : for the 
expedition of Sesostris, even if admitted to be a his- 
torical event, can scarcely serve as a foundation for th^ 
^tory. We would not decide indeed, w'hether, among 
the earliest inhabjtaiils of Greece, some of totally dif- 
ferent jace from these Phoenician fugitives may not 
have taken nearly the same course; but settlers of 
purely Egyptian blood, crossing the iEgean, and found- 
ing maritime cities, appears to be inconsistent with every 
thing we know of the national character. •Here how- 
ever a new question arises. It is in itself of very 
little importance, ivhether a handful of Egyptians or 
Phoenicians were or were not mingled with the ancient 
population of Greece. All that renders this inquiry 

’ Paus. ix 12. 2. * Conoii, 31. 

3 This Krusc*B mode of solving the difficulty, i. p. 4hl. 
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interesting^ is the effect 'which the arrival of these 
foreigners is supposed to have produced on the state of 
society in their new country. Herodotus represents 
the greater part of the religious notions and practices of 
the Greeks, the objects and forms of their worship, as 
derived from Egypt. When we consider that among 
the Greeks, as in riipst other nations, it was religion 
that called forth their arts, their poetry, perhaps even 
their philosophy, it will be evident how many interest- 
ing questions depend on tliis : and as it is the degree 
in which the religious and intellectual culture of the 
Greeks was derived from foreign sources that consti- 
tutes the whole importance of the controversy, so it is 
the point on which the decision must finally hinge. 
But neither the study of Greek mythology, nor the 
history of Greek art, havS yet arrived at such a stage of 
maturity, as to enable the historian to pronounce with 
confidence on tlie rival hypotheses, one of which fetches 
from the East wliat the other regards as the native 
growth of tlie Grecian soil. The difficulty is much 
increased, if we iuter}»ret the traditions about the 
Egyptian colonics in that which aj)pears to be their 
roost probable sense. We know something about the 
religion and tlie arts of tlie Egyptians, and of the ^ 
Phmnicians on« the coast of Syria. But as to the 
Phoenician conquerors of Egypt, we have no inform- 
ation to ascertain the relation in which they stood to 
the natives, and how far tliey were qualified to he tK'e 
bearers of all that Herodotus believed Egypt to have 
imparted to Greece. The author from whoqgi Biodorus 
drew his account of Danaus and Cadmus V ascril^j'd 
their expulsion to Uic resentment and alarm excited in 
the Egyptians by the profaneness of the strangers, who 
neglected their rites, and threatened the total subversion 
of the national religion. If there is any truth in this 
statement, they must have been very ill fitted to instruct 
the Pelasgians in the Egyptian mysteries, and a bound- 


1 ijr. of book xL 
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less field is opened for conjecture as to the influence 
they exerted on the Greek mythology. 

The name of the Phoenicians raises another question. 
The expedition of Cadmus manifestly represents the 
maritime adventures of his countrymen ; but it leaves 
us in doubt, whether the Phoenician settlements ascribed 
to hisToUowers are to be referred to the shepherds who 
were expelled from Egypt, or to the commercial people 
who, at a later period, covA‘ed the coasts of Africa and 
Spain with their colonies. The foundation of Thebes 
might most probably be attributed to the former : but 
it must have been the mercantile spirit of Tyre, or 
Sidon, that was attracted by the mines of Cyprus, 
Thasus, and Euboea. The precise date of the first 
opening of the intercourse between Phmnicia and 
Greece is wholly uncertain ; but we see no reason for 
doubting that it existed several centuries before the 
time of Horner, and we are inclined to consider this as 
the most powerful of all the external causes that pro- 
moted the progress of civilised life, and introduced new 
arts and knowledge in the islands and shores of the 
^geaii. It has been suspected, not without a great 
appearance of probability, that the Phoenicians are often 
described in the legends of the Greek seas under 
different names. Thus the half-fabulous race called the 
Telchines exhibits so many features which remind u*i 
of the Phmnician character, that it is difficult to resist 
tiie conviction that they arc the same people, disguised 
by popular and*p(X?tical fictions. Cyprus seems to have 
been looked upon as their most ancient seat ; bu^ they 
ase equally celebrated in the trkditions of Crete and 
Rhodes ; and Sicyon, as has been observed, derived one 
of its names from them. These stations exactly corre- 
spond to the course which the Phoenicians must be sup- 
posed to have pursued, when they began their maritime 
adventures in the Mediterranean, as the mythical attri. 
butes of the Telchines do to their habits and occupations. 
The Telchines were fabled to be the sons of the sea, the 
guardians of Poseidon in his childhood : they were said 
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to hare forged his trident^ and Saturn's sickle. In 
general, to them are ascribed the first labours of the 
smithy, the most ancient images of the gods ; and by 
a natural transition they came to be viewed as sorcerers, 
who could assunfe all kinds of shapes, could raise 
tempests, and afflict the earth with barrenness : and they 
seem even to have retained a permanent place in the 
popular superstitions as a race of malicious elves. It 
can scarcely be doubted that these legends embody 
recollections df arts introduced or refined by foreigners^ 
who attracted the admiration of the rude tribes which 
they visited. It may be questioned whether the policy 
of the rhcenicians ever led them to aim at planting 
independent colonies in the islands or on the continent 
of Greece ; and wliether they did not content themselves 
with establishing factories, which they abandoned when 
their attention was diverted to a different quarter. In 
tlieir early expeditions, the objects of piracy and com- 
merce appear to have been combined in die manner 
described by Homer and Herodotus. But it is highly 
probable that, wherever they came, th^y not only intro- 
duced the products of their own arts, but stimulated the 
industry and invention of the natives, explored the 
mineral and vegetable riches of the soil, and increased 
diem by new jdamts and methods of cultivation. Un- 
dbubtedly also their sojourn, even where it was transient, 
was not barren of other fruits — some of which wer^ 
perhaps rather noxious than useful. There are several 
parts of the Greek mythology which bear strong marks 
of a J^’hoenician origin: and as we know that the 
character of their oVn superstition was peculiarly 
impure and atrocious, it seems by no means incredible, 
that many of the* horrid rites which are described as 
prevailing at an early period in Greece, were derived 
from this source. 

Beside Egypt and Phoenicia, it is possible that the 
Phrygians may be entitled to some share in the honour 
of having contributed toward the cultivation of Greece. 
In the intricate legends of the Greek Archipelago we 
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find names of fabulous beings^ of a nature akin to the 
Telehines, and apparently standing in nearly the same 
relation to the Phrygians as the Telchines to the Phce- 
niciatis. Such are the Corybantes, and the Idsean 
Dactyls^ who are connected on^he one hand with the 
arts, on the other -with the worship, of Phrygia, 
It might even be a not untenable hypothesis, to suppose 
that Pelops, if he was indeed a foreigner, belonged to 
the same stock ; especially ^s we hear of Idocan Dactyls 
at Pisa. But perhaps it may not be necessary to go 
so far in order to explain the common story, without 
absolutely rejecting it. As the Pdasgians belonged no 
less to Asia than to Europe, so Pelops and his sister 
Niobe, who is the daughter of Iflte Argive king Pho- 
roneus as well as of the Lydian Tantalus (for it is 
idle to distinguish these mythical personages), may, 
perhaps, with equal truth be considered as natives of 
either continent : and this appears to have been^ in 
substance, Niebuhr’s solution of the difficultyJ We 
will not attempt to pierce further into the night of 
ages : we will oiiVy siigge^ that vSome traditions: of the 
tribes which first settled in Greece may liavc been 
retained and transmitted in an altered form as accounts 
of subsequent expeditions and migrations : though 
what has been said, seems sufScient to show that tlie 
received opinion as to the foreign colonists had an in» 
flepandent historical groundwork. 

* He observes (KU'^iinj^Schriftcn, p. 370 note', “ The migration of Pelops 
fitgnities nothing more than the altinity of ( he peopleb on both sides of the 
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A VERY slight acquaintailhe with the worka of the 
authors from whom we have received our accounts of jthe 
earliest ages of Grecian history, will be sufficient to^ead 
any attentive reader tp observe the extreme proneness 
of the Greeks to create fictitious persons for the pur- 
pose of explaining names, the real origin of which was 
lost in remote antiquity. Almost every nation, tribe, 
city, mountain, sea, river, and si>ring, known to the 
Greeks, was supposed to have been named after some 
ancient hero, of whom, very often, no other fact is 
recorded. These fictions nianifestly sprang up not 
accidentally, but from the genius of the people, wliich 
constantly tended to embo<]/ the sjiiKtual, and to per- 
sonify the indefinite. When therefore we are seeking, 
not for poetry, but for historical facts, we cannot but 
feel a great distrust of every such legend, and the more, * 
in proportion td the distance of the period to which it 
carries us hack. On the other hand, it would be rash 
to pronounce that every legend which refers the 
and the name of a Gieek tiihe to an individual, is on 
that account incredible. Causes \nay certainly be 
imaghicd, tlirough which the name of a chief might 
sometimes be transferred to his people.^ But still it tvill 
alwaygube the safest rule to withhold our belief from 
such traditions, 'V’heiievei* they arc not supported by 
indejiendeiit trustworthy evidence ; and we shall have 
the stronger leason for rejecting th(*m, the earlier the 
period to which they relate, and the more obscure the * 
person whose name they record. This remark applies 

* One m.T.y conceive that a lan^, oi* a town, nij^rht take its name firom a 
powerful duel, and afierwarUs give it iu> an tpuhoi to the peuide. 
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with fuft the heroefi^ from whom the Greeks 

belieted their whole aation and its main branches to 
have derived their origin. Helien,’' Hesiod sang, 
sprang the jnsticc^a^ng ^hinga^ Dorus and Xuthus^ 
and the VarUk^.^(jjptl|5^ of JEolus^ Crethous, anti 
Athamas, and wiJy.^v|w^, Salboneus the unjust^ and 
the proud Berieres.” ^M opiniou that IJellen was the 
founder ef the Hellenic race wa^not merely spiead by the 
f |>oetSj a^ received by the vulga., |^ut was adopted, 
ahpuii^tty 1^'ith full {jpiiviction, by grave historians, 
st^ as Herodotus and Vhucydides. Hut, on such a 
subject, the authority of the best Greek writer is of very 
little weight. It is not too hold a wsurinise, that, if no 
such person as Hellen had ever exalted, his name would 
sooner or later have been invented; and theie is nothing 
fn the few actions ascribed to him, to dwniiiish cur sus- 
picions of his reality. But though we seem to be fully 
justified in considering the genealogy given by Hesiod as 
a fabrication, perhaps not much earlier than the poet s 
time, it does not follow that it ought to he discarded as 
utterly groundless^ Such genealogies express an ancient, 
and a more or less authentic, opinion about national 
relations, which alw^ays deserves attention, and, where it 
IS not opposed by stronger evidence, must be allowed to 
preponderate. Our conviction that jlellen and his 
immediate progeny are, fictitious personages, needs not 
^rgvent us from using the indications afforded by their 
pedigree^ in tracing the propagation of tlic main 
branches of the4Igllenic race. 

The reputed founder of the ration is sometimes called 
of Jupiter, hut more frequ<ontly either a soli or a 
brother of Deucalion. ^ When we consider the part 
which Deucalion fills in the Grcek^ mytlmlogy, we 
pefre^ve tliat these accounts differ very slightly in sub- 
Deucalion is celebrated in fable for the great 
l!6od which happened in his time, and for the new race 
which aprang up to replenish the desolated earth, from 

* Hellen and Deacahon, ions of Prometheus and Clymene, Schol Find. 
pXr tx. aa HelleD, Bon of Jupiter, Apollod. i. 7^ ii. 7. 
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the stones which he and hli wifJs Pjprha^^^ommand * 
of the Delphic oracle, threw behind them on mdunt 
Parnassus. When therefore HfeHen^is 'termed the son 
of Deucalion, it would seem that iijMhftjznioreJil meant, 
than when his origin is immedla|^^li^f;iT<^ to the father 
of gods and men : both his high anti, 

quity, and appear to prevent us’^ from carrying >tir re- 
searches further backwardf* But though Deucalieti is in * 
all probability a mere symbol •of the flood itselij^btlier ' 
traditions are '•connected,^ with 1^ name, which maW 
throw some light on the origin of the Hellenic naticml" 
As in the fable Deucalion brings his new people down 
from Paniassus, so he i^ related to have crossed over 
into Thessaly from th#" regions adjacent to Parnassus, 
leading a Jiost composed of Curetes and Leleges, and ^ 
other tribes which %cn dw'elt there. ^ This tradition, 
though reported by a late writer, accords so well with 
others resting on higher authority, that it is entitled to 
attention. It leads us to conclude that the people 
afterwards called Hellenes came from- the West ; and 
we are confinned in this belief, -by finditig names differ- 
ing very slightly from that of Hellen among the most 
ancient tribes of Epirus. Here, according to Aristotle^, 
about Dodona and the Achclous, lay the ancient Hellas ; 

for/' he adds, the Sfellians dwelt there, and the 
people w'ho were then called Grcecians, but now Hel- 
lenes." By the Sellians, he means the people who, in 
the Iliad, are mentioned as tlve ministers of thefl)odo- 
na^an, Pelasgian, Jove. Pindar had ♦uSed tlie foim 
Hellians for the same name : another, only varying the 
termination, must have ‘been that of Hellopcs ; for the# 
country about Dodona was celebrated by Hesiod for the 
•richness of i ts pastufitis, under the name of H ellopia.^ The 
sanctuary of l>odona itself was called Hella'* ; and^ a: , 
temple legend, different from that which Herodotus heard 
there, spoke of Hellus, a woodcutter, to whom the 

‘ Dfcnys. Hal, L 17, Compare the account of Diodorus, xiv. 113. 

® Meteor, i, 14. , 

3 Fr. xxxix. « 'He6ych.’'£Aa. 'EAAA. ' 
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sacred dove had revealed oracular oak.^ It seems 
scarcely possible to resist the inference, that it was 
from this tribe, and not from any single ancestor, that 
the Hellenes d(jrived their name, though Thucydides 
may be right in supposing thajt in this form it was first 
heard in Thessaly.*’ But beyond this point we have no 
distinct trace to guide us. ^ We have no means of 
determining the exact relation between the two tribes 
which Aristotle mentions both inhabiting the ancient 
' Hellas. We can only suspect that th#y were akin to 
each other and to tlie Pelasgians, tlie ancient possessors 
of Dodona and of all Epirus. The name of the 
Grflecian^s** must once have been widely spread on the 
western coast, for it appears to have been that by 
which its inhabitants were first known to the Italians 
on the opposite side of the Ionian sea, wlio gave it a 
much wider meaning, with which it was transmitted to 
the Romans, and through them has unfortunately 
descended to us. As little can -we venture to guess in 
what manner these ancient Hellenes of Dodona were 
intermingled wUh the tribes who are said to have 
accompanied Deucalion into Thessaly, even if we could 
depend upon the accuracy of the tradition which men-> 
tions their names. That i)art of it indeed which 
concerns the Lelcges, is apparently confirmed by the 
combined testimony of Aristotle and Hesiod; the former 
, of whom related, that they once inhabited Acamania, 
together with the Curetes, and afterw^ards received the 
name of Locriarte ; and the latter, that they were led by 
Locrus, lieing the people whom Jupiter raised from the 
^arth, and gave to Deucalion.'^ * But since we find them 
described as the earliest settlers ip Euboea, Boeotia, 
and Laconia, no less than in Acamania, ^here seems to 
be no reason for thinking that tliey migrated from the 
w^est toward the east of Greece, rather than in the 
contrary direction ; though it is easy to imagine how 

» Philostr* Im ii. 33, 2 1. 3. 

^ Grscus was said to be a son of Thessalus. The female plural 
was used by Aleman an4 Sophocles. Steph, Byz. I'eeuxtg, 

^ Strabo, vlL p. 3S2. 
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a legend of such a migratio# might arise. The name 
of the Curetes also is found not only in Acamania, but 
in Euboea, and in Crete, where however they are 
described not as a people, but as the fabulous attend- 
ants of Jupiter, who watched over hisf infancy, or else 
as his real ministers who celebrated his worship with 
dances, in armour, like the £5alii at Rome. Some of the 
ancients observed, that as the name was a descriptive 
epithet, being ^sed by Homer for young warriors, it 
cannot prove that the Curetes of Crete, Euboea, and 
Acarnania, belonged to the same raceJ Yet this 
identity of name, and variety of settlements, have sug- 
gested the thought that the Cretan Curetes, of whom 
w’-e find some faint traces in the early traditions of 
Elis*^, may have wandered to the west of Greece, 
carrying with them the germs of civilisation which 
they had , received from the Phoenicians, and, having 
first settled in Acarnania, may in Thessaly have become 
the real fathers of the Hellenic nation. According to 
our view, it is a strong objection to this hypothesis, that 
the name of the Curetes, instead of edbtinuing to be 
the predominant one, is entirely lost, or rather never 
heard of, in I'hessaly. On the whole, it seems to be a 
hopeless undertaking to attempt to define the elements 
of which the Tlicssfllian Hellenes were composed. All 
that appears to be established by the uniform tenor of 
the most authentic ti Editions, is, that they entered 
Thessaly from the west, and we find suffiejent ground 
for believing that they had previous!/ occupied the 
fertile territory of Dodona. We shall see that, in a 
later age, tlie people from which Thessaly took its name 
migrated from the same region ; and it is not improba- 
ble that both events iflay have arisen from a like cause — 
the pressure of new tribes issuing from the north. It 
is true that one difficulty is left, which we are unable to 

* Strabo, x p 4^7. 

* Paus. V 7. fi, a 1. First, Hercules and the Curetes ^ afterwards, his 
do8Ccndant«Ciyrncnus, fifty years after Deucalion’s flood, — both legends 
immediately connected with the fabulous institution of the Olympic 
games. 

* Plass. Gatchichte GrUchenlands^ i. p. 201. 
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remove. It is not easy to explain how it happened 
tliat the people, whom we suppose to have been the 
ancestors of the warlike Hellenes, are named in the 
Iliad as the peaceful and austere prophets of Jupiter. 
But our ignorance on this subject cknnot unsettle what 
is othiprwise established on sufficient evidence. 

The origin of the Hellenes is a question of much 
less importance than the manner in which they spread, 
from the little tract whidii they first occupied, over the 
country which was finally named after them. Their 
earliest seats lay in the south of Thessaly, near the 
foot of mount Othrys^ the part of Greece first called 
Hellas : it was believed by some to have contained a 
city of the same name, founded by Ilellen, whose tomb 
was shown in the neighbouring town of Melitea, to 
which he ivas said to have transferred his abode.* But 
before the name of Hellas bad extended beyond this lit- 
tle district, the people seems to have gained a footing in 
almost ivery part of the country afterwards so called. 
The ancients agree in describing the diffusion of the 
Hellenes as an <tvent which effected an important change 
in the condition and character of the inhabitants of 
Greece, but they give us very scanty information as to 
tlie nature and progress of this revolution. Before we 
endeavour to trace its course, -we w:ll notice what seem 
to be its most prominent features. 

It i>s scarcely possible to comprehend the rise and 
growth of the Hellenic nation, without considering it 
in tw’o points t/f vieW^^oth ox wdiich are confirmed as 
welJ^y high authority as by intrinsic probability. On 
the one hand, it cannot be denied, that the Hellenic 
population of Gr€lece included some new elements, not 
indeed absolutely foreign to the old Peljjsgian race, but 
yet very slightly connected with it. This is expressed 
by the tradition, that the sons of Hellen, issuing from 
Thessaly, overspread Greece ; and still more strongly, 
when it is added, that the country was previously oc- 
fupied by barbarian tribes, We have seen that the 
1 Strabo, is. p. 492. ^ > Thuc. i. 3. Her. i. 58. 
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distance between the Felasgian and the Hellenic race 
cannot reasonably be considered so great as to exclude 
all national affinity ; they must be conceived allied to 
one another by some community of language and cha- 
racter. Still it is no less manifest, that the peculiar 
stamp which distinguished the Greeks from every other 
nation on the earth, was • impressed on them by the 
little tribe wliich first introduced among them the name 
of Hellenes. ^We are therefore led to regard this , 
people not so much in the light of strangers, such as 
tlie supposed Egyptian, Libyan, or Phcenician settlers, 
as in that of a brancli of the Pelasgian family, which 
contained its best and purest blood, and was destined 
to unfold tlm noblest faculties implanted in its consti- 
tution, and to raise the life of the nation to the highest 
stage which it was capable of reaching. On the other 
hand it seems clear that the transition from the Pe- 
lasgian to the Hellenic period was not effect^ simply 
by the conquests or migrations of this ndw people, 
Thucydides himself, who recognises diffusion as the 
main cause of a great revolution in the state of Greece, 
indicates another kind of change which prepared the 
way for its entrance, and promoted its progress, when 
he says that Hellen and his sons, having become pow^ 
erful in Phthia, were called in as auxiliaries to other 
states. For this must be taken in connection with the 
historian’s preceding remark, that civil feuds and foreign 
wars arose every where, in pT|(jjj^rtion Ahe growth of 
opulence and power ; for whicli reason the richest lands 
oftencs? changed their oymers. This would perhaps be^ 
, liufficient, even if there were no othe^ evidence, to render 
•it probable that th^ transition was not universally pro- 
duced by thd invasion or the peaceful admission of the 
new people ; but that it was, in some instances, the 
result of a natural developement in the social state of 
the Pelasgian tribes, favoured, in a degree which we 
eannot precisely ascertain, by causes, some of which have 
been already noticed. 

Though it may be convenient to speak of a Felasgian 
Q 3 
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Rnd a Hellenic period^ it must not be imagined that 
any exact line can be drawn between them ; or that the 
former^ any more than tlie latter^ was of a uniform and 
stationary character. There can be no doubt that the 
population of Greece, from the time of its first 'settle- 
ment, was in continual, though not unobstructed, pro* 
gress. In the earlier part ^of the Pelasgian period, it 
was perhaps thinly scattered over the country, and 
almost wholly engaged in struggling w'^jth the obstacles 
opposed by nature to the cultivation of the soil. The 
independent tribes had probably little intercourse, either 
friendly or hostile, with each other, and still less with 
strangers. As their wealth and numbers increased, new 
avenues of communication 'would be opened between 
neighbouring communities ; the inhabitants of the coast 
would become more and more famihar with the sea, 
and would extend their excursions to more distant shores: 
foreigners from lands more advanced in civilisation, by 
passing voyages, or permanent settlements, introduced 
new arts, wants, and knowledge. The tribes on the 
coast may have 'experienced such changes in their cha* 
racter and habits, while the inlanders still remained in 
their primitive seclusion ; in which some were perhaps 
long detained by the forms of a patriarchal Or sacer- 
dotal government, exercising a severS control over their 
actions and modes of life. But the picture drawn by 
Thucydides appears to show that these fetters had 
already been generally , .relaxed or brol;en before the 
diffusion of the Hellenes ; that the wealthier class had 
begun to seek its cliief distinction in the use oif arms ; 

* and that where a sacerdotal caste existed, a military one 
must have risen up by its side. What then, it may 
asked, was the effect produced by tile appearance of the 
Hellenes? Unless we adopt a conjecture which has 
been already noticed, that they were the Cretan Curetes, 
there seems to be no reaiSOn for thinking that, when 
they first invaded Thessaly, they were at all superior to 
its more ancient inhabitants in the arts of civilised life, 
or that it was by these means they extended their sway 
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over the rest of Greece- We should rather be' led to 
infer, from the course assigned by tradition to their 
migration, that in this respect they were behind the 
tribes seated tow^d the east and the south, and were 
only pre-eminent in martial qualities, in their active 
and enterprising genius, their love of arms, and skill in 
warfare- Accordingly these were the qualities which 
long continued to be prized most highly among their 
posterity. BuJ the ascendant which they gained in their 
new seats over a weaker, but a more civilised people, 
placed them at once in possession of all the stores, ma- 
terial and intellectual, which it had amassed, and in a 
situation the most fovourable for increasing them. 
AV^herever they established themselves, whether they 
forcibly dislodged the ancient settlers, or were peaceably 
admitted to share their possessions, they constituted tlie 
ruling class. But even where they were not imme- 
diately present, the spirit of war and conquest, of ad- 
venture and discovery, which among themselves was 
continually growing, and seeking new fields of exercise, 
could not fail to give an impulse to'* their neighbours, 
which was felt throughout Greece, and tended every^ 
where to produce a similar state of society. It is this 
general predominance of a military caste, raised above 
the need of labour, rude in its manners, impatient of 
repose, and eager for warlike adventures, yet endowed 
with a boundless capacity of education, and gradually- 
softened by the arts and pldisurcs of pjace, and sub- 
mitting to the restraints of religion an*d of social order, 
that seems to constitute^ the characteristic feature of the 
Hellenic period in its earliest stage. * 

Of Hellenes three sons, two, iKolus and Dorus, were 
believed to have ^veii their names to the ^olian and 
Dorian divisions of the Greek nation ; the third son, 
Xuthus, does not immediately represent any portion of 
the race ; but through his sons. Ion and Achseus, he 
was considered as the forefather of the Achaean and the 
Ionian tribes. Of these four divisions, the iEolian was 
that which spread most widely, and continued in the 
G 4 
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latest times to occupy the greatest part of Greece with 
its name and its language.^ The Achajans are the 
most celebrated in the heroic poetry, their name being 
commonly used by Homer to include all the Hellenic 
tribes which fought before Troy. The Dorians and 
lonians rose later to celebrity ; but their fame and power 
greatly surpassed that of the other branches of the 
nation. It will be convenient to consider the early history 
of Greece with reference to these four ^lain divisions ; 
and, in order to understand their relation to one another, 
and to the more ancient inhabitants of the country, it 
will not he sufficient simply to describe their geogra- 
phical boundaries, hut it will be necessary to follow them, 
so far as tradition enables us, into the seats in which we 
find them at the beginning of the historical period, 
when a new series of convulsions and migrations com- 
pletely changed their relative condition. We begin 
with the iEolians. 

Hellen is said to have left his kingdom to iEolus, 
his eldest son, while he sent forth Dorus and Xuthus 
to make conquests in distant lands. - The patrimony of 
.5Colus is described as bounded by the Asopus and the 
Enipeus^; a description which, if the Asopus is the 
little stream which fell into the Malian gulf near the 
foot of mount (Eta, would nearly correspond with that 
division of Thessaly which was known in later limes by 
the name of Phthiotis ; and accordingly the dominions 
of Achilles, who reigned in Hellas and Phthia, lay in 
great part in th^ vale of the Sperclieus. Yet Plithia 
and Hellas themselves, whether they were different 
^stricts, or the same under different names, were situate 
at the northern foot of mount Othrys ; and it w^as there, 
according to Thucydides, that the sons of Hellen first 
established their power. But there was also a part of 
Thessaly, included in the division afterwards called 
Thessaliotis, which bore the name of Aiolis, and which 
We are therefore led to suppose must have been one of 


> Strabo, viii. p, 333. 
3 Coon. 27. 
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the earliest settlements of the j^olians. It lay to the 
west of the Enipeua, between that river and the Peneus* 
But the people which appears to have inhabited this 
district from the remotest period to which we can go 
back^ is the same which afterwards gave its name to 
Bceotia so that here^ as in Elis and in Euboea^ the 
land and the people would seem to have been called by 
different names. It is indeed only the nape of .Xolis 
that attests t^e presence of Aie JEoHans in this district : 
there are no legends to connect it with the house of 
JEolus^ unless it be one which deduces the mythical 
ancestor of the Boeotians from Amphictyon^ the son of 
Deucalion.'-^ We have therefore no means of determining 
tlie original relation of these Boeotian ^oliaiis to the 
Hellenes of Phthia ; and can only infer, as well from 
their name as from the language of the Boeotians, who 
spoke the .ffiolian dialect, that they either were from 
tlie first, or in time became, kindred tribes. Whether, 
however, this .®olis, and the iEolians in general, de- 
rived their name from a hero called JKolus, may be 
doubted on the same grounds as die existence of his 
reputed father. It seems probable that the name is 
only a different inflexion of the* word from which we 
suppose that of the Hellenes to have been formed.^ 

To JEolus hifnself no conquests and no achievements 
are attributed by the legends of his race. But his sons 
and their descendants spread the .dSolian and the llel.* 
lenic name far and wide, and it is in their history that 
we must seek that of the people. • 'Various accounts 
were^iven of the progeny of JEolus : some authors as- 
signed ten sons to him ** ; others seven ^ ; Hesiod, as we 

* The Homeric catalogue, indeed, which is implicitly followed by Strabo, 
(ix. i>. 401 ), represents ftie B(]^tians as already occupying Bceotia at the time 
of tne Trojan war. But it sceros clear from Thucydides (i, 12 that this 
is an anachronism, and that they only migrated from Thessalv for the first 
time sixty years later ; though Thucydides, in deterence to the catalogue, 
•peaks of an earlier colony. Muellerl Orehom. p: .‘1P4. 

^ Faus, ix. 1. 1. Breutus is son of Bonus, son of Amphictyon. The town 
of Itonus contained the temple of the Itonlan Athcnf*, which wiis the na. 
tiont;) sanctuary of the Boeotians. See Strabo, ix. p.411. According to others, 
be was son of Poseidon and Atn&, Diod. iv. 67. 

® "EXAsr. AiflXdff. 

< Eustath. ad Dionys Per. 427. He only mentions Macedo. 

* ApoUod. i. 7- a 4. His list include.^ Dcion and Magnes, beside the five 
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have seen, named only five, — Cretheus, A'tliamas, Sisy- 
phus, Salmoneus, and Perieres. To these were some- 
times added a Macedo apd a Magnes, to indicate that 
the Macedonians and the Magnesians were of iGolian 
origin. As to the former, we have *no other proof of 
such an affinity : but Magnesia undoubtedly contained 
many dSolian cities. But the. principal settlements of 
the iEolids in Thessaly lay round the shores of the 
Pagaseean gulf, and in the fruitful plains near the coast. 

. Here Cretheus himself was said to have founded lolcus, 
the port from which the Argonaut afterwards steered ; 
and the neighbouring PhercB was thought to have been 
named after Pheres, one of his sons. In tlie same re- 
gion lay Alus, where the memory of the sufferings of 
Athamas was preserved down to the time of Xerxes, by 
peculiar rites and a tract called the Atharaantian plain. 
It is however at least a remarkable coincidence, that 
on this side of Thessaly, toward the north, the plains 
round lake Bcrbe were long inhabited by the Athavnanes-, 
who in later times appear as one of the Epirot tribes. 
They are said to 'have been driven out of their seats 
at the foot of Pelion by the Lapiths, a half-fabulous 
people, whom however we find intimately connected 
with the .^olian Greeks. According to analogy, 
Athamas would be the mythical ancestor of the Atha- 
manes ; and, if the coincidence is not a mere play of 
.chance, his name must have been transferred from them 
to the legends of the conquering nation. 

The iKolians <h\ the gulf of Pagasu? appear insepa- 
rably blended with tlie Minyans, a race of, great 
flelebrity in the most ancient epic poetry, hut whose 
name seems to have been almost forgotten before the 
beginning of the period when fable 'gives place to his- 
tory. The adventurers who embarked on the Argo- 


named by Hesiod. To these we must add rereHi>liuR, whoso son Onnenus, 
the grandfather of Fheenix, founded Onneiijum f Strait), ix i).4d8.); and M». 
rareus, who protaibly represents the .fkilianh of Loabns, tijough by some 
he was called a son of Cnnacus (Diod, v. SI., and Wesscl ) 
i Her vn, 1*17, 

> Strabo, ix. p. 442. See also ApoUod i. 9. 2. 3. 
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nautic expedition, of ■which we shall shortly have 
occasion to speak, were all called Minyans^, though they 
were mostly jdSolian chieft^ns, and the same name 
recurs in the principal settlements which referred dieir 
origin to the line of JEolus. lolcus itself, though 
founded, as we have seen, by Cretheus, is said to have 
been inhabited by Min3;ans ; and a still closer affinity is 
indicated by a legend which describes Minyas, the 
fabulous prpgenitor of thi race, as a descendant of 
iEolus. ^ There are two ■ways in which this connection 
may be explained, between which it is not easy to de- 
cide. The Minyans may have been a Pelasgian tribe, 
originally distinct from the Hellenes: and tliis may 
seem to be confirmed by the tradition, that Cretheus, 
when he founded lolcus, drove out the Pelasgians who 
were before in possession of the land.*^ But in this case 
we are led to conclude, from the celebrity to which the 
Minyans attained in the Greek legends, that they were 
not a rude and feeble horde, which the ^olians reduced 
to subjection, but were already so far advanced in 
civilisation and power, that the •invaders were not 
ashamed of adopting their name and traditions, and of 
treating them as a kindred people. It may however 
also be conceived, and perhaps accords better with all * 
that we hear of them, that the appellation of Minyans 
was not originally a national name, peculiar to a single 
tribe, but a title of honour, equivalent to that of 
heroes, or warriors, which was finally appropriated to 
the adventurous ^olians who establtshed themselves at 
lolcas, and on the adjacent coast. If we take Uiig view 
of it, all the indicalions wc find of the wealth and 
prosperity of the Minyans will serve to mark the pro- 
gress of the Jiolian states in which the name occurs ; 
and it will only remain doubtful whether the Pollans 
or Hellenes were not more closely connected with other 
(aribes in the north of Thessaly, among which the name s 

1 £[cnce Herodotus (iv. 145.) gives the same name to their posterity in 
X>emnos. 

* A poll Ithod. lii. 1094., and the Sebobast 
3 Scnol, on U ii., with Faus. iv. 3& 1. 
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of the Minyatis likewise appears, than the common 
tradition would kaad Ws to suppose.^ In considering 
the elements of which t^^Iellenic race was composed, 
it must not be overlookwPthat the Djolopes, who were 
seated on the western confines of Phthia-, and are de- 
scribed in the Iliad as originally subject to its king^, 
retained their name and an independent existence, as 
members of the great Hellepic confederacy, to very late 
times.^ r 

If. according to either of the views just suggested, 
we consider Minyans and ^olians as the same people, 
we find the most flourishing of the ^olian settlements 
in the north of Boeotia. Here the city of Orchomenus 
rose to great power and opulence in the earliest period 
of which any recollection was preserved. Homer com- 
pares the treasures which flowed into it to those of the 
Egyptian Thebes. The traveller Pausanias, who was 
familiar with all the wonders of art in Greece and Asia, 
speaks with admiration of its most ancient monument, 
as not inferior to any which he had seen elsewhere. 
This was the trealhry of Minyas, from whom the an- 
cient Orchomenians were called Minyans ; and the city 
continued always to be distinguished from others of the 
same name, as the Minyean Orchomenus ; Minyas, ac- 
cording to the legend, was the first of men who raised a 
building for such a purpose. His genealogy glitters with 
names which express the traditional oj)inion of his un- 
bounded wealth* It may be considered as a historical 
fact, that the king^ of Orchomenus reigned over a great 
part of BcEotia, and that Thebes its»elf was once tributary 
tS them.^^ The extraordinary wealth of the ruling 

* We hear of a town called Mirya on the liord*/!! of Ttiessaly and Ma- 

eedTonia (corniMre Steph. llyz. and ’AA/uA/sr/a), and 6t a Thessalian 

Orchomenus Mmyeui, Plin. N. H iv, 8, 

2 iJtrabo, ix. p. 434. 3 IX iS". 

* Faus. X. 8 2 3 The name of the Doloncs seems to he that which haa 
dropped out of thejist of the Amphictyons in ^:Hchines De k L. p. 43. 

® Paus. IX. 36 4. He is the son ofChryseg, whose mother lA'hrysogpitriii. 

Eustathius on 11 ix. 381. p. 758 1. has a remark which is worth 
notice, though .he does not mention his author. “ Orchomenus u city 
eminent for its wealth, which however it derived trean strangers ; for, as 
it was strongly fortified, many of its neighbours depnutted their treasures 
there.” Is this only another way of describing the tribute ? 
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dynasty arose, no doubt, chiefly from this dominion over 
a fertile country ; their magnific^ce « which in a rude 
age must have excited astoim^ent, since in one of the 
highest refinement it still se d pi l wbrthy of admiration — 
may seem to jifstify the belief that they owed their 
early progress in the arts of peace to their intercourse 
with more cultivated foreigners. We are thus reminded 
of the Phoenician colony at Thebes, of the Egyptian 
Cecrops, who ruled over B*otia, and founded an Athens 
on the lake Copais; more especially as we find an 
Egyptian legend repeated in one which seems to have 
been common to several branches of the Minyan race, 
and which is closely connected with their ancient works 
of art.i No other traces how^ever of such a connection 
with the East appear in the traditions of Orchome- 
nus. Those which describe its foundation, and the 
succession of its early kings, are remarkably intricate 
and obscure. They however point to Thessaly, as 
the mother country from which the people issued : 
Andreus, the first king, is. a son of the rjvcr Pcneus, 
He assigns a part of his territoay to Athamas, who 
adopts two of the grandchildren of his brother Sisy- 
phus they give their names to Ilaliartus and Coronea ; 
and Halm us, son of Sisyphus, is the founder of the* 
royal line front which Minyas himself springs. These 
may be considered as indications of a native race, 
apparently Pelasgians, overpowered by ASolian invaders j 
and the same fact seems still mor&» clearly attested 
by the names of the tw^o Orchomdhian tribes, the 
Eteicleau and the Cephisian ; the former of wdiich, 
called after Eteocles^tlie son of Andreus, seems to have 
com|)rised the warlike chiefs, the latter, the industrious 
pcojdc which tiKed the plains watered by the Cephisus. 
It is not so easy to explain the appearance of the Phle- 
gyans in these legends : a fierce and godless race, who 

S ate themselves from the Orchomenians, and at^ 
b are destroyed by the gods, whom their impiety 

* Compare theatory in Her. ii. Ul with that related by Paui. U. 37. 5., 
and by Charax, in the SchoL to Anatopb. Nub. 30& 
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and sacrilegious outrages have provoked. Yet Phlegyas, 
their mythical ancestor^ is connocted with the house of * 
iEolus^ in exactly the same, manner as Minyas himself^ 
But foi| this, it might b^imagined that the ferocious 
violence of the Phlegyans represents the continued re- 
sistance which the new settlers experienced from some of^„ 
the native tribes, which they at length extirpated 
expelled. There are also traces of the iEolians in the 
south of Ba*otia, where Tana*gra is said to have received 
its name from a daughter of iEolus, and ilyria from a 
hero who is introduced in various ways into the Minyan 
legends. 

Another seat of the iEolian race was Ephyra, which 
afterwards became more celebrated under the name of 
Corinth. That of Ephyra was common to it with many 
other towns, as in Elis, Thessaly, and Epirus; and Homer 
couples the Ephyreans with the Phlegyans, as the especial 
favourites of Mars.-^ The iEolian dynasty at Corinth, as 
we shall call it by anticipation, is represented by the 
wily Sisyphus ; and this, his legendary character, may 
not be unconnected vith the causes wdiich procured the 
epithet of wealthy for his city before the time of Homer.** 
As to the more ancient population, there are reasons, 
'which we shall mention hereafter, for believing that, it 
was nearly allied to that of Attica. Her'u wc will only 
remark, that the local legends were singularly interwoven 
with the story of* the Argonautic expedition, to which 
we shall hereafter revert. They inform us, that .®etes 
king of (yolchis had first reigned at Corinth, but, dis- 
satisfied with this realm, withdrew lo the east; leardng 
it however in charge for his descendants. Hence, when 
Jason brought his daughter Medea home to lolcus, the 
Corinthians invited her to their city, ^hich, "when she 
was about to return to Asia, she delivered up to Sisy- 
phus.^ As we have already seen that some of the line 

f 

1 His mother is Chr^se, daughter of Halmus : she is the sister of Chrys- 
8{wenia, Paus. 4w 

* Paus. ix. £0. and 37. 5. 

s n xiii. 301. ■* II. ii. m. 

* Fails. 11 . 3. From the ancient Corinthian poet Euinclus. 
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of Sisyphus take a part in the affairs of Orchomenus^ 
fo we hear that his son OrnytioU was the father of 
- Phocus^ who gave his name to Phocis, ^ That Phocie 
vr$s occupied by an ^oliati trm is intimated by i^other 
legend j which descril)es Deion, son of JEolus, as reign- 
iii"g there 2, and perhaps also by the stories about the 
stjjfe of cunning between Sisyphus and the Phocian 
Autolycus.*'* 

Sons, or more remote descendants, of ^olus spread 
the ^olian name over the western side of Peloponnesus. 
They appear chiefly in the legends of Elis and of Pylus. 
The Eleans, who seem not to have been scrupulous in 
accommodating their ancient traditions to the purpose of 
exalting the glory of the Olympic games, from which in 
later times they derived their chief importance, gave 
the significant name of Aethlius to their first king, and 
called him the son of Jupiter and Protogenia, daughter 
of Deucalion. This parentage however was not selected 
without some historical ground ; for Protogenia w^as 
also the first mother of the Loevians of Opus^ who were 
really connected w’ith Elis."^ According to another tra- 
dition, .Endymion, to whom the Eleans ascribed the first 
celebration of games at Olympia, in which his three 
sons — Paion,Epeu&, and A^tolus — con tended for ihe suc- 
cession to his throne, vras the son of Aethlius, by Calyce, 
a daughter of JEolus, and himself led a colony of -De- 
lians to Elis. It is remarkable that Endymion, who , 
here, like Pelops, acts the part of a conqueror and a 
king, is in the fables of Asia Minor tlie Beautiful hunts- 
man, for whom Selene descends into the Latrnian cave^, 
though no legend scem's to have brought him into Elii 
from, the coast of Asia. Other AEolian settlements on 
this side of •Pelopflnnesus are connected with the name 
of Salmoneus, who is celebrated for the vengeance in- 
flicted by Jupiter on his audacious impiety. He is said 
to have founded Salmoiie, in the territory of Pisa : the 

1 pMis. ii. 4. S. * Apollod. i. 9, 4. 

3 Autolycus dwelt on Parnasdus, and stole the rattle of Sisyphus, and 
chanjired their marks to elude their owner. Eustath- on Od. xix. S95. 

« Strabo, ix. p. 425. 3 v. 1. 5. Qllunt Cal. x. 1525^ 
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same name, with a slight inflexion^ is given to a Bioeotiaii 
town or district, which is to have been njjifned 
after a*son of Sisyphus. ^ To the eouth of Elis, an^^her 
^oli^ dynasty, long renowned not only in epic song, 
bu|*ih history, owed its origin to Tyro, the beautiful 
dimghter of Salmoneus. Left by her father in Thessaly, 
she%ecomes the mother of Pelias and Neleus, whom 
the legend represents as the offspring of the god of the 
sea. She afterwards wedd(Hi her uncle Cretheus, and 
bore to him another heroic progeny. Neleus founded a 
kingdom in Pylus, apparently the Triphylian ; for there 
were three towns of that name on the western side of 
Pelopopnesus, and it was a controveHed^^int, even 
among the ancients, which was the one described by 
Hom%r as the residence of Nestor. Among other traced 
which confirm Strabo’s opinion, that the poet meant the 
Triphylian Pylus, we may remark that, as the mother 
of Nestor sprang from the Min yean Orchotnenus, so 
the remembrance of the same race was preserved in 
'iViphyha, by a river called by Homer the Minyeus, 
afterwards the Anfgrus.^ It must be ^dde(f, t^at, if 
Neleus and Nestor are to be considered' as persons, 
there is probably a break in the series of th^ Pylian 
kings, which is concealed by the current genOaii^, and 
*that Nestor, the contemporary of the herOer^fote 
Troy, cannot, consistently with tlie chronology of the 
•heroic ages, be so few degrees removed from dllolus as 
he now appears to he. In fact, we find another branch 
of the same family at Pylus, which beems to have pre- 
ceded the Neleids. Arnythaon, one of the,,a€ns of 
Cretheus, must have established 'Ijimself there it >|^ener^ 
lion or two earlier than Neleus is supposed to have done; 
ibr his sons. Bias and Melampus, heclnrae the founders 
of royal dynasties in Argolis, which will nO^ oftierwise 
bear a chronological comparison with the lini^ of NelOUlB/** 
There is one remarkable feature comrr»on lo the legettd- 

> Paufl ix. SA 10. 

* Strabo, viii. ji. JLeake’n Morea, i. 54 

3 Heyne, Apoilod^pIC'ii. 377. ; or Mr. Clintou, F. H. vo1.L V 41. 
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liry character of these two houses. That of Amythaoxr^ 
was i^pwned for its wisita. Jupiter^ so Hesiod sang^ 
gaire prowess to the JBaciete, wit to the AmythaoAids^ 
and wealth to the sons of Atreus.^ Melatppus is ^the 
Greek Merfin. White he lived in the forest, his 'e^a 
were purged ^y the tongues of serpents to discern 
language of birds and reptiles, from which he learht 
all the secrets of pature.^ * Poseidon had bestowed an 
equally marvellous gift on his * grandson Pericly menus, 
the brother of ll^estor. He had endowed liim with the 
power, which w^as generally attributed to the marine 
deities, of a«au|ning any shape he would. ^ And thus 
the wisdom:^ j^?Hestor, which in the Iliad is described 
as fruit of j^rs and experience, viewed in the light 
of the ancieili legend, seems rather the result o^^his 
superhuman descent.'* 

In these little Hellenic statesj,. the Caucones, the 
ancient inhabitants of the land, formed perhaps the bulk 
of the subject people. But many of them, driven from 
the coast into the hills on the borders of Arcadia, ore. 
served tlieir ihdejjpndence for several canturies.^ It is 
not so cleiJir what 'Changes took place at this period in 
the population of Messenia. According to one account. 

It also fplK^der the dominion of iEolian priiici^s, the 
first of ^om> wajf Perieres. whom Hesiod numbers 
among the sons of JEolus. But according to another 
tradition, which was very generally received, he was a 
descendant of Tjelex, the first king of Laconia^ ; 
and in this case, the first indication t^ffifrded by the 
Messeniaii Jegends of a new race of settlers would 
be containi^ in the tradition that Melaneus, a man * 
expert in archery, and hence accounted a son of Apollo, 
fame to MesBCJiiia innhe reign of Perieres, who granted ' 


» Ft xlviii. * * ApoUod. i. 9. n. 3. 

* Hi^Kk! And in the Scholiast of A}wtli. R. i 156. 

* Hehce it has heoti' supposed that J^elcus is only another form of Kereus, 
the water-god, of whose tnctanionihoses we read In Apollodorus, li. 5. 11. 
4 , as of thoiio of Thetis, iil 13. 5. A Troteus is the aid man of the f wl 
O d. IV. 


» Ofl. lii. 366. Herod. iv,4«a 
* A son of Cynortas. Apmlod. i. 9. 5. 
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him a district in which he founded (Echalia.' The 
name of this CBchalia was undoubtedly derived' from 
Thessaly, where there was another town so called, the 
seat of the renowned archer Eurytus.^ But it seems 
|0 have been not from the south of Thessaly, the seat of 
the Solids, that Messenia received its new inhabitants, 
who shared it with the Lele^es and the Caucones ; but 
from the north, the upper part of the vale of the Peneus, 
For there stood an Ithoifte, which must have given its 
name to the town and the mountain, which were long 
the stronghold of Messenian liberty. There too was a 
Tricca, celebrated for the most ancient temple of Escu- 
lapius; as there was a Messenian Tricca, which contained 
one sacred to the same god.^ The Messenians had a 
peculiar legend about his birth"* ; and in the Homeric 
catalogue, the men of Tricca, Ithome, and (Echalia, are 
commanded by his sons Podalirius and Machaon. We 
shall soon have a fitter occasion of noticing the conclu. 
sion toward which all these indications tend. 

The above-mentioned contest, which Endymion pro- 
posed to bis sstfis, was decided in favour of Epeus : 
henceforth, it is said, the people were called Epeans ; 
imd this is the name by which Homer speaks of them, 
though he uses that of Elis for the country.^ It was in 
the reign of Epeus that Pelops was viaid to have arrived 
in Greece, and to have wrested the territory of Pisa from 
the Epeans. The two brothers who were excluded from 
the throne were believed to have led colonies to foreign 
lands : P®on Ki the banks of the \xius, where he was 
supposed to have become the father of thcoPtconian 
nation^; -diltolus to the land of the Curctes, which was 
thenceforth named iEtoUa after him, as its two princi- 

* Faus. iv, 3 2 ' 

2 From htm Herculc® learned the use of the bow. ApoUod. ii. i, a 1. 
With Ills bpw Ulysses Kills the suitors. 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 437. j via. p. ;X50. PatiB. iv. 3. 2 

* Fau$ »«. 2C. 7. 5 II i^l.O — fiia Canon. 14 omits Epetis. 

6 In other Renealogie.s, Paeon wnsaaid to be a son of Helle (IJvgin. Poet. 

Asfcr. ii. 20.): Minya# weds hih daughter Pbanohyra (Schol. Ap Sth, i. 2'jO.); 
a tradition, the meaning of winch i* easily understood, when it Is romen»> 
bei^ tnat there a town said to have been once called Minya in the 
north of TheMaly^>near the borders of Macedonia. Sec Steph, Byz. Mniat. 
AMMHr/se. 
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pal towns or districts were after his two sons^ Calydon 
and Pleuron.^ These Hellenic settlements in ^toUa 
seem never to have comprised more than the maritime 
part of the country : the interior was apparently occu- 
pied hy tribes of a different origin, which, strengthened 
from time to time by new hordes from the north, 
rather gained than lost ground, and did not, till a very 
late period, feel the influence of their more Civilised 
neighbours. TJie Curetes are said to have retreated 
before ^tolus into Acarnania : we find them described 
in the Iliad as formidable enemies to the people of Caly- 
don. The country about Calydon, and perhaps all the 
south of ^tolia, at one time bore the name of ASolis : 
this, however, seems to have been derived from a much 
later invasion of the Boeotian A^iOlians. ^ Siill there is 
no reason to doubt that the earlier inhabitants belonged 
to the -ffiolian race, as was universally believed, and 
perhaps is indicated by their name ; though in other le- 
gends AEtolus was made to descend indeed from Deu- 
calion, but not to be otherwise connected with the line of 
Hellen.3 ♦ 

We have reserved the mention of the Locrian tribes 
for this place, because one of them bordered on iEtolia^ 
and they are, in general, connected by tlieir traditions both 
with it and wuh Efis. The Locrians claimed a higher 
antiquity than any other branch of the Greek nation. 
Those of Opus boasted that Cynus, their port town, 
had been the dwelling of Deucalion, wheij he had de- 
scended with his new people from Farndl^sus, and they 
» 

> Apollod. i. 7. 7. 

® I'bucyciWes (>»»• aceTns to i^peak of the name as obsolete in his 
time. Ephorus (Strabo, x. p. 464^1 related, I hat the KjK'an settlers in /Etoha 
fvere alter wards compcIU'ti INb rueeive a colony of iEoliaiis, who were driven 
out of 'J'hessaly aionjf with the Uivotiaus. 'J'hese were probab.y the 
Alolians who destroyed Oleims (Strabo, x. p 451.)* and from whom the name 
of Ak>Iis arose. 

3 Atben. ii. i>, 35. The Iceend iAfirorth noticing. ** Heca^ipus of Miletus 
says that the vine was discovered jEtoiia as tullows : — When Orestheus 
(the mountaineer^ came to reign ih JElUtlia, a bitch brought forth a stock 
(rrlAtrsf). This he ordered to be put in the eanh, and troui it named his 
son Tnvtltis (the planter ; — is Phv^cus, the iVither of f,ocrus, the same 
person^) He Wrf.s the ftither ol ffineus, so called Itom the vine 
CEneus of .Etnlus.*’ Sec also Eaus. x. 38. 1., makes Orcstheus kisig of 
the neighbouring Loens. ‘ 

H 2 
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showed there the tomb of Pyrrha.* Strabo, without 
assigning any reason, treats it as certain that they were 
a colony from the Epicnemidian Locris^, though he 
uleords an inscription which commemorated the struggle 
oC the, ^Greeks at ThermopylEe, m which'^Opus was 
termed the mother city of the Locrians. Jn accordance 
with these ])retenBionB, Lqcrus, the founder of their 
name, was described in the national legends as a de- 
scendant, not of Hellen, but of Amp]iictyon, another 
son of Deucalion, — a fictitious personage, who, as we 
shall afterwards see, represents tlie earliest union of the 
Hellenic tribes. But the ruling families among the 
eastern Locrians appear, in the Iliad, closely united with 
those of the Thessalian Hellas. On the other hand^ 
among the ancestors of Locrus we find an -diltolus some- 
times mentioned'^; and while in tradition Opus,,^' 
simply a son of Locrus, in another he is also a king pP 
Elis, whose daughter bears a son of the same name to 
Locrus.** These legends are grounded on the fact, that 
there was an Ojmntian colony in Elis; and this may 
have been connected with the establishmciU of the Osso- 
lian Locrians on the eastern border of iEtolia.''* 
Locrian mytliology seems to lead to the conclusion, tbit 
the earliest population of the eastern Locris, of which 
any recollection was preserved, consisted of Leleges ; 
and to them perhaps the name of Locrians originally 
’belonged, though cliiefs of a Hellenic, and most pro- 
bably an Aeolian race, undoubtedly settled among them. 

Thus then* in the countries we have mentioned, 
which include the greatt^r part of northern Greece and 
the western side of Peloponnesus, the beginning of a 
new period is connected more or less closely with the 
house of .^olus, or with the tribb wdiioh his name re- 

> Strabo, iK. p. m. * IX. p 427. 

* Scyinnus, V, 5'J2. . 

* Eurtatbiuj* (on I). U. 531.) s>vS|a genealo<?y, which, he remarks, is an 
•ftcient one, in wliich iKto1u$ is oroltti'd It bogins with Ainphictyon and 
'^tbonopatra ; then follows Physcus, from whom the people ^cre once 
called Pbyscians : be is the father of Locrus, Locrus f^us. For the 
'Other legend, see Pindar, 01. ix., and the Scholia, 

* BoecKli Explic, ud Pindar, p. Uil. 
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pTesenls. We learn indeed little^ beside this general 
fact, from the legends which we are compelled to 
follow, as the only sources of our information. There 
is -however one prominent feature in them, which de- 
serves atU^ntion, as it cannot be the mere' result of 
chance. We perceive in these j^olian settlements a 
marked predilection for inaritime situations, lolcus 
and Corinth are the luminous j>oints from which rays 
shoot out in all , directions : O^chombnus also appears to 
have been mistress of the neighbouring coast. In the 
ihland districts, as in Phocis, the traces of an .d^olian 
dynasty are the least distinct. Poseidon, and other 
deities connected with the sea, occur most frequently 
in the genealogies and legends of the racc.^ This, its 
common character, will appear more striking and im- 
fwrtant, when we compare its history witli that of the 
Dorians, which we now proceed to review. 

The early fortunes of the Dorians are related by 
Herodotus in a brief sketch, which we »shall give in his 
own words, that we may use it as a tliread to connect 
other accounts, which illustrate or fiW up his scanty 
outline. After observing that the Dorians an<l lonians 
were of old conspicuously distinguished from one an- 
other, and from the other branches of the Greek nation, 
he adds : — The'\)ne was a Pelasgian, the other a Hel- 
lenic race ; and the one never yet changed its ancient 
seats, but the other went through many wanderings. 
For in 4he reign of Deucalion it inhabited Phthiotis ; 
under Dorns, the son of Hellen, the la»d at the foot of 
Ossa and Olympus, called Ilcstiaeotis ; after it was 
forced by the Cadmeans to quit Hestiscotis, it dwelt on 
^mount Pindus, and was called the Macednian people. 
After this again it 'f)assed into Dryopis ; and so from 
Dryopis came into Peloponnesus, and w'as named the 
Dorian race.” 

1 As Ino-Leucothca and Melicprtw-Palastoon. We may remark, with 
reference to a point already noticed, that, ae the rites of Meiicertea, who 
waa aupifoBcd to have been buried in the lathmua by Siayphun (Paul. ii. 

1. .1), were noeturria} and mysterioua (Plut. I'hes. 95.), so Kelotu waa 
buried near the same epot, and Sisyphus would not show his grave eran to 
Nestor (Paus. ii. ^ 9.). 
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If we adopt this narrative as literally accurate" m aU 
points, we must suppose that the Dorians, when they^ 
left their ancient home in Phthia^ first bent ih^r pmf 
^toward the north, hut afterwards took 
'^‘^Hitection, -and advanced by successive stages ^*cy 
^teached the southern extremity Of Greece. Thfere is 
however greet difficulty in ^lieving that this waa the 
real course of their migrations. The only probable 
motive coidd hav^ prevented them from follow* 

ing the ^same impulse which carried their bret|tr^ 
toward 'the south, would be their desire of occupying 
the rich plains in tlie heart of Thessaly. But it s^ms 
surprising that here they should have left no traces of thm 
presence, and that we find them transported all at once 
from Phthiotis to the opposite corner of Thessaly, at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus. We have already intl^" 
mated that the common genealogy of the race of Hellen 
can only be received as a general picture of national 
affinities. In that sense, Dorus may be considered as a 
brother of .^olus ; but that the Dorians end iKoliana 
originally inhabked the same district, or were united 
by any relations of peculiar intimacy, is exceeding^im* 
probable ; because, not only is there no vestige |po}i 
a ci^ection in their national legends — no mentig^^ 
any alliances contracted in this region between the 
mythical descendants of Dorus and iBolus — but the 
people who are the first and bitterest enemies of the 
Dorians, are represented as the friends and Jbrodiers of 
the .^olians.'" Por Herodotus, on the other hand, who 
adopted the mythical genealogies in their litenal sense, 
it was necessary to imagine that Dorus and his fol- 
lowers had begun their wanderings from the land of 
Hellen. It seems much more probable <ithat they first 
entered Thessaly on the simie side where they make 
their first appearance in the,]hil^tollan s narratiYe> 
independent people from the ; whether up the 
defile of Tempe, or across the Cambunian range, or at 
any pdint further to the west, as by the pass of Met- 
zovo, it would be useless to inquire. 
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' We have obaewed that their first enemies were e 
peo|»1e who ere described as allies and kinsmen of the 
This is the people which makes a prominent 
legendary history of Thessaly^ under tl^ 
nahiev ^^^he Lapifhiu They are renowned for 
victoi^ous struggle with the Centaurs a fabitbus 
which however may be supposed to repreaft^t eatlief 
and ruder inhabitants Of the land — whom theymcpeUed 
from their seat^ on tb<t plain * and ^vei) on t^ sides of 
Pelion, from which, according to Homer, W^y were 
drivj^ by Pirithous, the Lapith chief, and forced to take 
refuge among tlie ^thices, on the western side of Pin^ 
dus.^ This is perhaps only a poetical description of 
the confiict, which is related, with an appearance of 
^eater historical exactness, by other authors, who in- 
form us that the Perrhsebians, a Pelasgian race, which 
once possessed the rich plains on the banks of the 
Peneus, in the neighbourhood of Larissa, were over- 
powered by the Lapiths ; and that, while some conti- 
nued to dwell there as subjects of tlic conquerors, 
otbera^. maintained their independence in the upper 
vidbyii of Olympus.'^ It would seem that the Dorians, 
from their strongholds in the north-east comer 
of,^Thessa]y, had endeavoured to wrest a part of .liiese 
conquests from thbro, and perhaps with partial success ; 
but, according to their own legends, they w ere very 
hard pressed, and they cannot have gained any per- 
manent superiority. The Dorian king jEgimius, it is 
said, unable to defend himself against *Ae Lapiths, 
called ia the aid of Hercules, which he agreed to repay 
with a third of his kingdom,^ The invincible hero'' 
delivered him from his enenaies, and slew their king 
Coronus. Yet thk* Coronus was celebrated among the 
chiefs who embarked on the Argonautic expedition ^ ; 
he was one of tboA|l|^yan6, who, as we have seen, 
appear to be only th@^j|polianB under .another name. 1 1 was 

t II ii. 744 l Strabo, ix. p.4SA 9 Strabo, lx. p. 440. 441. 

3 Apollod. li. 7. 7. 3. Diod. iv, 37. 

4 Ap. Bh. L 57., and the Scholia. 
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probably from the Dorian traditions of this conflict^ 
that the Lapiihs acquired a bad celebrity for their 
overweening and impious arrogance, and that in Thes- 
saly they often appear to be identified with the sacri- 
legious Phlegyans. The father of Coronus was the 
audacious Ceneus, who defied Apollo (the Dorian 
god), disdained to pray or sacrifice to the gods, and 
forced men to swear by his spear. In other legends 
perhaps the Dorians th&mselvep may ^ave taken the 
place of the Centaurs. 

The most obscure part of the history of the Dorians 
is that wliich Herodotus relates, by saying, tliat they 
were ejected from Hestisotis by the Cadmcans, and set- 
tled in Pindus, being then called the Macednian people. 
The Cadmeans are the ancient inhabitants of Thebes, 
who are said to have been driven from their country at 
a very remote period by an invasion of the Kncheleans, 
an Illyrian horde, who plundered the temple at Delphi.* 
What foundation tliere may have been for the tradition, 
that these Cadmeans came into conflict with the Dorians 
at the foot of Olympus, it is impossible to determine ; 
and as little can we pretend to fix the exact meaning of 
Herodotus, when he says that the Dorians were a Maced- 
nia||f;or Macedonian race.^ Their vicinity to Macedonia 
was probably the only ground for*' this appellation, 
though we do not even know when or by whom it was 
bestowed on them. Nor is their next migration very 
distinctly described by the statement, that when they 
gave way to*ths inroad of the Cadmeans, they fixed 
their seats in Pindus. But it seems most probable«that the 
« tract which Herodotus signifies by this name, is no other 
than that which later writers call Hestiajotis, the divi- 
sion of Thessaly which, according to'*Strab«r, occupied its 
western side. It is this which is said once to have borne 

* Her. ix. 43. Diod. xlx- 53. According tq Her v. 61 , the Cadmeans 
Aed /o the Encbelcuns after their city wa.s taiieri by the Epigoni ; but he 
seema here to have found two ditt’ereni traititions Mended together, 
which in Diodorus are more correctly kept separate, though the wander- 
ings of Cadmus in lllyna were very celebrated in fable. See Dion. Fer. 
390., and Bernhardy’s note. 

« VIII. 43. 
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the Dame of Doris ^ : andj as it included the upper course 
of the Peneus, and the towns of Tricca, Ithom^, and 
CEchalia, it may not he too bold to conjecture that it was 
the irruption of the Dorians which caused the migra- 
tion by which these names were transferred toMessenia. 
The aggressions of their northern neighbours^ the fierce 
hordes of Upper Macedonia, or the hostility of the Low- 
landers, the Lapiths, whom they certainly never sub- 
dued, may have been the cause which drove the Dorians 
to the next stage of their wanderings, at the opposite 
extremity of Thessaly, where they made themselves 
masters of the land of the Dryopes, which henceforth 
retained the name of Doris. It was not confined to 
the narrow valley north of the sources of the Cephisus, 
between Parnassus and (Eta ; but seems to have ex- 
tended over a great part of the (Etsan range toward 
Thermopylae, and perhaps over some tracts of the 
western highlands.*^ Of the Dryopes, some submitted 
to the conquerors ; and of these, a part appear to have 
been transplanted to the southern side of Parnassus, 
as bondmen of the temple at Delphi^ and to have been 
long distinguished by the name of Craugallidae.^ Others 
migrated to Euboea and Peloponnesus, where they 
established themselves on the coast of Argolis, 
towns of Asine, Hermione, and Eion. The epoens of 
these successive migrations of the Dorians are wholly 
uncertain, as none of the legendary names whi6h we 
find connected with these events throw any light upon 
their chronology. All we know is, it was from 
their last-mentioned territory about (Eta that the Do- 
rians issued, at a later period, to effect the conquest oL 
Peloponnesus. 

> Strabo, ix p(»4/?7 ; xfp 475. 

3 In Antonin. Lib. c. 4 , Melaneus king of the Dryopes is said to hare 
reigned over all Epirus. 

3 In Adv. CtcR. p. 68 tbev are called Arragallids. Siiidas and 

Harpocration have the form or Anton. JJb. c. 4. 

tells a story ot Cracaleiis, lOri ol Dryops This, cmnbined with what we 
read in Paus. iv. 34. i). of the servitude of the Dryopes, whom Her- 
cules dedicated to Apollo, seems to authorise the statement in the text 
^ To Sryra and Caryt>tus. They were also said to have wandered to 
Cyprus fDiod. iv, 37.), were found in Cythnus (Her. viij. 4*i.), and once wetft 
•eated on the shores of the Hellespont Strabo, xiii. p. 58fl 
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Such, according to Herodotus, is the sum of the 
early adventures of the Dorians ; but some later writers 
speak of another migration or colony of this people, 
much more interesting and important than any of those 
we have mentioned. We shall ha ve« occasion hereafter 
to inquire how^far it may be deemed credible, and whe- 
ther we must suppose that Herodotus was ignorant of 
it, or only omitted it as foreigh to his immediate pur- 
pose. We now turn to tlie two other main divisions of 
the Greek nation, which, as we have seen, according to 
the current legend, derived their names, not from sons, 
but from more remote descendants, of Hellen. This, if 
we admitted the common genealogy in its literal sense, 
would be a difference of little importance : but as we 
believe Hellen, JEolus, Dorus, Achaeus, and Ion, to be 
merely fictitious persons, representatives of the races 
which bore their names, we are led to view it in another 
light, as indicating mucli more than it expresses, and as 
implying that the Achaans and lonians were far more 
closely connected with one another than with the other 
two branches of tlH\ nation. And this presumption ap- 
pears to be greatly strengthened by the accounts which 
have, been transmitted to us of their origin and first 
es tjdifclid iment in Greece. 

iSWhus, the father of Achieiis and Ion, has no part 
assigned to him in the legends of Thessaly. To explain 
this remarkable fact, a story was told by some late wri- 
ters, that his brothers had diiveii him out of Thessaly, 
on pretence that had taken more than his due share 
of dieir common patrimony.' The outcast first, found 
chelter, it was said, in Attica. There he established 
himself in the plain of MtTathon, and founded what was 
called the Tetrapolis, or the four uaited townships of 
CEnoe, Marathon, Probaliiithius and Tricorythus.'^ He 
wedded Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus king of 
Attica, and Achseus and Ion were the fruit of this mar- 
riage. So far most authors agreed ; but some added, 
that at the death of Erechtheus he was chosen to dkade 
' ’ '4' \ paua. vii. 1, 2. » Strabo, vul. p. 383. 
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the disputed succession^ and the preference he gave to 
Cecrops provoked the other sons of Sreehtheus to expel 
him from Attica, He crossed over with his children 
to Peloponnesus^ to the region then called ,^gialus^ or 
the Coast, hut which afterwards successively received 
the names of Ionia and Achaia^ and died there ; and 
now^ if not sooner, the history of his two sons is parted 
into separate lines. 

Beginning with that of ASheus, we find the ancient 
authors differing very widely in their statements. Ac- 
cording to some, he was forced toquit-dSgialus, or Athens, 
in consequence of accidental bloodshed, and led his fol- 
lowers to the eastern side of Peloponnesus, where they 
mingled with the ancient inhabitants of Argolis and 
Laconia, or subdued them ; and thus arose the Pelopon- 
nesian Achffians, from whom the whole of Peloponnesus 
was sometimes called the Acha?an Argos, to^istihguish 
it from the Pelasgian Argos of Thessaly. But others 
relate that, after the death of Xuthus, Achecus collected 
a band of adventurers from ASgialus, and from Athens, 
and bending his course to Thessaly^pwith their aid re- 
covered the patrimony of which his father had been 
wrongfully deprived.* And accordingly, the same part 
of Thessaly in which Phthia and the ancientlljl^las 
were situate, wa^, at a later period, and after mimy re- 
volutions, still called Achaia- ; and Homer, though he 
commonly uses the name of Achaeans for the Greeks iri 
general, yet more particularly designates by it the sub- 
jects of Achilles, ivho reigned in Phthia? We see then 
that tliere was one admitted fact : Acheeans were in very 
early times the predominant race in the south of Thesi 
saly, and on the eastern side of Peloponnesus, But 
there were 'two contrary opinions ; one assigning the 
priority to the northern, the other to the southern 
Achsans. Jt seems clear however that the former of 
these opinions has the greater weight of evidence in its 
favour. For Strabo, who in one passage relates that 
Achieus fled from Athens to Laconia, and there^^^t. 

* Paus. vii, 1. 3. * Her. vii. 197. 
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introduced the name of the Ach®ans, elsewhere speaks 
as if Pelops had first brought the Achaeaus with him 
into Laconia from Phtliia^ ; and Pausaniashas preserved 
a more simple tradition, which tends to the same point : 
that Archander and Architeles, the* sons of Achceus, 
came from Phthiotis to Argos, and wedded two daugh- 
ters of Danaus — Automate , and Sc®a ; Archander 
named his son Metanastes, to signify that he was an 
emigrant from a foreign laiid. - ^ 

Still however the question remains, who the Achseans 
originally were, and whether they were so nearly re- 
lated to the Hellenic race as the current genealogy seems 
to infer. And here we find that some of the ancients 
took a very different view cf their national affinities. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, without even noticing the 
common tradition, reports one totally difierent ; that 
Achffius, Phthius, and Pelasgus, were the sons of 
Larissa and Poseidon ; and that in the sixth generation 
after the first Pelasgus, they led the Pelasgians from 
Argos into Thessaly, drove out the baiixarians, and 
divided the country' into three parts, which were named 
after them Achaia, Phthiotis, and Pelasgioris.^ Con- 
trary this account is to the notion of the Acheeans 
whic^lpi^' ancients drew from Homer's use of the name, 
it se^sSiot to have stood alone: for ifi another genea- 
logy, Phthius, who was generally considered as belong- 
" 1 via p 38.3 3tw. 

2 VII. 1. 6 It will Immediately occur to every intcllifient render of the 
Greek author, thattinot only the name of MclunnBtes, l>ut those of the 
daughters and sons.in (aw of Danaus, arc significant, and that they ma. 
nifestly express the relation lictwecn rulevi and subifcis Only may be 
doubtful whether this relation is iinplicd in thenamts o| the two brothers, 
dd that Architeles should represent theaubiect tla-s, or whether they are 
both of similar iinpoit, and the irlerior relation is only expressed by the 
names of their wives, which seem to indicate the dillcrcnt effbets of vo- 
luntary and rompulsorv suhniibsion. To be coiti'iiiccd ^at these mar. 
riages are merely mythological phrases, which must be mterprcled ac. 
cording to analogy under the guidance of etymology, the remler has only 
totiompare some other tn8tance.s, as of Polycaun and Eusschme (Faus. iv. 
S. 1.); jEgeus and Meta, daughter of lloples, his first wife, he afterwards 
weds Chalciop^, daughter of Uhexenor (Apollod. in 1.5. (>. S?,), or of Chat, 
codon (Atheri xiii. p. 558); but. according to Tzetres (T^yc 494.), some 
authors gaie him no other wife than Autoenthe, daughter of Perseus. So 
Electryon reigns with his wite Aiiaxo (Tzetz. Lyc P.ja ) ; and, at a later 
period, Proclea and Eurysthenes are married to Lathria and Anaxandra 
(Pans. iiL 16. 6.). 

» 1. 17. 
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ing to the stock of I’elasgus, was called the son of 
AcheeusJ The result to tvhich these last traditions 
lead us is, that the Achcans were originally no other 
than the ancient Pelasgian inhabitants of Phthia ; and 
perhaps this mode of viewing them will be found to 
afford the simplest explanation of the apparent contra, 
dictions in the testimony of the ancients concerning 
tliem. Considered as a*branch of the Pelasgians, who 
from the remotest times were seated both in Thessaly 
and Argolis, •they might be said, by those who looked 
upon Pehiponnesus as the earlier settlement, to have 
migrated thence to the north, though their name was 
first heard in Phthia. If indeed the name was a de- 
scriptive one, and expressed their situation on the coast, 
as has been conjectured, it might liave been common to 
both countries from the beginning. But in any case, 
the general tendency of the ancient traditions leads us 
to suppose that, at some period or other, a part of the 
tribe really migrated from the north to the south, and 
established themselves in Argolis. lleie however we 
observe a remarkable difference between their history 
and that of the yEolians. Their leaders Archander and 
Architeles marry the daughters of Danaus, but neither 
they nor any of their descendants mount the tl]||gto of 
Argos ; whereas we have seen the ^olian cliffeSwvery 
where founding royal dynasties. And this seems to 
authorise the conclusion, tliat this migration took place 
before the ^olians had become masters of Phthia, and' 
had begun to be also called Achceans ; and that the Pelas- 
gian ^cliteans found in Argolis a kintfred people, among 
whom they gained admission more indeed by force thaji 
good will, but still without effecting a total revolution, 
or overthrowing die government of the native kings. 
On this supposition we shall no longer he perplexed by 
the difficulty which chronologers have found in explain- 

* Kiistnth. on II ii. 681. HgIIiw, l)e remarks, was founded by Hellen ; 
not huwrver, some bay, the ;on nf Deucalion, but the son ot Phthius, sou 
of Asiiieus A little before he speaks of a PiUhius, 3on of Poseidon and 
JUrih^a; and in the next paj^e he says that Pelusjjus, Phthtus, and Achaiua 
were the sous of Ilicmou and Larissa. 
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ing how the sons of Achsus could marry the daughters 
of the ancient Danaus^ and we shall be spared the ne« 
cesaity of inventing a second personage of the same 
name as a subject for this particular affinity* 

If we take tliis view of the subject/ we must distin- 
guish between the Achseans of the norths who, iu 
the period when we first become acquainted with them, 
are no other than the iEolians, who, among other names, 
were sometimes called by that of the pe(jj)le in whose 
land they established their sway, and those of the 
Acliffian Argos, where not only the bulk of the popula- 
tion, but the noble and ruling families, perhaps tliat of 
the kings themselves, continued to be Pelasgian long 
after the JEolians had gained a footing in other parts of 
Peloponnesus. It must be with reference to the for-* 
mer, that Strabo calls the Achteans an /Eolian race * ; 
and that Euripides, while he speaks of Xuthus as a son 
jmf JEolus, describes him as an Achtean.- To these 
®^A2olian Achseans belong also the Myrmidons, whose 
memory has been transmitted to us chiefly through the 
fame of their leader Achilles. The fabulous legend 
tells that they first sprang up in JEgina, where jEacus, 
the just, W’ho was horn there of Jupiter and a daugh- 
ter of, die river Asopus, by his prayers prevailed on liis 
fatlier to people the island with a new lace.*^ It is not 
improbable that the name, whatever may have been its 
origin, arose in -®gina ; but it also seems clear that the 
island must have received an Aiulian or Aclnean colony 
from Phthia, whiqh, in the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the Trojan war, is said to have been governed 
hf Actor, a son of Myrmidon, who married iEgina, the 
fabled mother of iEacus, Hence Peleus, the son of 
jSSacusj when he had killed his hallT brotlr^r Phocus, 

rvni. p.m «Ion.v. M. 

* By translorraing the ants or fjLutfMi into mpn 

according to the faole, occasioned probahly by a false etyrnology, though 
■ome writers, ancient and mmierii (m*c str.ibo, viii. p. 37.». Theagenes m 
TzeUc. Lyc. 17f5 ), have sup^xised u to have been grounded on the mode of 
living in caves, which tJiey attribute (on no evidence however save tlie 
fyhle itaelf) to the ancient inhabitants of iEgma. 'J’he curious reader will 
nnS the ancient history of iEgina elaborately diseuwed in K. O. Mueller's 
JSgHteitcff. 
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to tlie home of Actor^ and succeeded to his Idng^ 
dom.^ On the other hand no connection appears to 
have subsisted between the^ ^glnetans and the ndg^ 
bouring Achicans of Argolis. 

These latter however, in course of time, received a 
new colony from the western side of Peloponnesus. 
Argos, it is said, continued to be the sole seat of the 
house of Danaus, until Proctus and Acrisius, the sons of 
Abas, contencb'd with one‘*another for the throne« 
Acrisius maintained his ground at Argos; Proetus, at 
first driven into exile, returned with a band of Lycian 
allies, and forced his brother to consent to a partition of 
the disputed territory. The eastern portion fell to 
Proetus, who, with the aid of the Cyclopes, raised the in- 
destructible walls of Tiryns: Acrisius was killed through 
a fatal mischance, by Perseus, the son of his daughter 
Danae ; though, to avoid his predicted destiny, he had 
left Argos and had retired to the 'Fhessalian Larissa,— . 
an indication not to be overlooked of an early intercourse 
between the northern and southern Pelasgians. After 
this disaster, Perseus, that he niight?»not fill the tlu*one 
which his own hand had made vacant, exchanged his pa- 
trimony for that of Megapentbes, son of Proetus ; and in 
the neighbourliood of Tiryns, but on a loftier isfite, 
founded a new city, Myceiije. But in the second gene- 
ration after this transfer, the little western state was 
again split into three smaller realms. In the reign of 
Anaxagoras, grandson of Megapenthes, ^the women of 
Argos were struck with phrenzy. The king — according 
to another and apparently older form oj the legend, it 
was Proetus, whose daugltters had been thus punished 
for their impiety, in laughing at the wooden image of 
Her^, or sputning the rites of Dionysus — sought the aid 
of the seer JMelampus, who, by his mother’s side, was 
akin to the royal line. Melampus asked no less a price 
far the succours of his art, than a third of the kingdom; 
and, Jike the Sibyl, when the king refusetl it, rose in his 
demands, and only consented to remedy tlie evil when 
1 Eustatb, on lU ii. 681. 
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h^^blltained another third for his brother BiasJ — 
tiWil^fer may bo the full meani% of these marvellous 
stories^ Vre see no reason foi*^ questioning their historical 
ground^ so far as regards the establishment, of .^olian 
chieftains in Argolis ; and this event may have con- 
tributed to bring the Argive Achjeans nearer in language 
and religion to those of Thfssaly. ’ Tradition throws 
very little light on the manner in which tl)e name of the 
Ach Deans was introduced into Laconia. . \Vc hafe seen 
reason to believe that it vras not heie where it first arose, 
though this appears to be Strabo’s meaning, when he 
says that AcIiaeus himself settled there. Another state- 
ment of the same author_, that Achteans came into Laco- 
nia with Pelops, stands too insulated, and too little sup- 
ported by other facts, to deserve much attention. The 
event may perhaps be indicated by the tradition, that 
Eurotas, who succeeded his father Myles, son of Lelex, 
having no male children, left his kingdom to Lacedae- 
mon, son of Jupiter and Taygetr^ who had married 
his daughter Sparte. These names seem to intimate 
that a new tribe fil»m the north had gained tlic ascend- 
ant over (he Leleges, who inhabited the plain near the 
coast, where their labours are said to have confined the 
river named from their king in an artificial channel. 
After’ this we read of no change of dynasty at least till 
the Trojan war, and we find the Laccdicinoniau kings 
allying themselves by marriage with tliose of Argolis^; 
which seems to confirm our supposition of an original 
natural affinity between them. — This view of thcAchieans 
will perhaps accyiire a higher degree of probability, when 
Ve compare the aocounti? we have received of the origin Of 
thefourth great division of the Gre(‘k nation, the'lonians. ^ 
The early history of the lonians, though peculia!tly 
interesting on account of its relation to the ancient insti- 
tutions of Attica, is perhaps the most obscure that has 
yet come under our view. We have already seen the 
manner in which Ion is connected by the curreilt^4^tte- 

’ Compare Herod, ix .“H Pans. ii. 16—18. Atiollod. ii. 2 — 4. 

» Pau8. iii. 1. 4. Apollud. Ij. 2 2. 1. 
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al<^ with the family of H^en* The Ath^kiianl IS^ 
timed with comphieeiicy to a different 
flattering to their national .vanity^ according ^ Imch 
he was ain^ not of Xnthua^ of ApoUo ; a story 
which furnished Euripides with the suhject of one of 
his most ingeiuouB plays. The poet represents lom not 
only as the founder of the Ionian name^ but as succeed^ 
ing to the throne of Erechtheus. On the other hand, 
he recognises in Xuthus a foreign chief, who had sue-* 
coured the Atlienians in their war with Euboea, and 
had thus earned the hand of the king's daughter ; and he 
ventures to contradict the common tradition so far as to 
call Acbieus and Dorus the issue of this marriage. AE 
these variations, devised to gratify the Athenians, tend to 
confirm tlie substance of the common story, by showing 
that it kept its ground in spite of tlie interest which 
Athenian patriotism might have in distorting or sup^ 
pressing it. And we maj^ reasonably suspect, that if in 
its form it deviates from the truth, it is rather so as to 
disguise than to exaggerate the importance of the event 
to which it refers. It must not ther^ore be neglected, 
when we are inquiring who the lonians were, and in 
what relation they stood to the other branches of the 
Greek nation ; but it is equally evident tliat, without the 
help of a historicail interpretation, the story can give us 
none of the information we desire. 

Acceding to the most generally received opinion, the 
lonians were a Hellenic tribe, who took forcible pos- 
session of Attica and a part of Peloponi|e8tis, and com- 
municated their name to the ancient inhabitants. It is 
a distinct question, whether the conquerors brought this * 
name witK them, or only assumed it in their new terri- 
'torieSf, , This Jast sCf^iposition is alone consistent with 
the legends of Ion, which all treat Xuthus as the founder 
of the power of the lonians, and never speak of Ion 
himself as having migrated into Attica from the north. 
It.^i^Jit indeed be easily imagined that the birUi of 
l4^ a mere fiction, and that Xuthus was the real 
name of an Ionian chief who led his people from Thes- 
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to Attic*. But in l^is case we ehcidd have ex** 
peCted^ according to the ueual form of the mythical 
geneetogies^ to hear of an elder Ion, or at least to find 
some trace of the Ionian name in the north. But 
none such appears in the quarter where we might reason- 
ably look for it. Theopompus indeed derived the name 
of the Ionian sea from an lonius^ a native of Issa^ who 
once ruled over its eastern coast ^ ; other writers from an 
Italian laon.^ But thefiie traditions, if they ^re not 
rather mere conjectures, cannot be connected with our 
lonians, because^ if their name had been so early cdc-* 
brated, it would assuredly have occurred in the legends 
of ThessSly. Hence, even if it were certain that they 
were a Hellenic race in the ordinary sense of the word 
— that is, that they sprang from the Thessalian Hellas — 
we must still abandon all hope of tracing the origin of 
their name to that region, and must cither adopt the 
common explanation of it, of suppose that it was de- 
rived from some other more probable, but totally un- 
known, cause ; and the obscure legend of Xuthus will be 
the only link th^t connects the lonians by any direct 
evidence with the people of Hellen. 

It may seem however that in this case no such 
evidence is wanted, and that the fact is sufficiently 
ascertained by proofs of a different kind, yet of irre- 
sistible force. Herodotus informs us, that the inhabit- 
ants of Attica were originally Pelasgians: we know 
that they were afterwards a part of the Hellenic nation ; 
yet tlie same' hj/storian expressly asserts that the Attic 
lonians had never changed their seats; and it may 
appear that the only way of reconciling these facts is to 
suppose that a body of Hellenic settlers had established 
themselves among the old Pelasgian population, and had* 
given it a new name and a new nature. Herodotus 
himself undoubtedly lends some colour to this suppos. 

' Strabo, vii, p. 317. Taetz. Lyc. 630. Strabo (p 3S7^alM> mantioni) a 
nver Ion, a tributary of the Peneui., and a toivn name# Alaloomens on 
ltd bankd j and there Beemd to have been a river of the aame naipe in the 
Peioiwnnesian Ionia. Dionys, Per. SIS. couples it with the Melu and the 
tlratnis. 

Eustath. DioOi Per, S3. 
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itioD. The change of name indeed would not, accord* 
ing to his view/ be an argument of any weight ; for he 
asaertB that such changes had repeatedly taken place in 
elurlier times^ while the Pelasgian character of the peo- 
ple continued unaltered. But he speaks of a transform- 
ation by which the Attic Pelasgians became Hellenes, 
and he infers from his own observations on the scattered 
remnants of the Pelasgiah race whidh he found else- 
where, that this event must have heen accompanied by 
a complete chaTige in the language of Attica. These are 
effects which imply some powerful cause: Herodotus 
indeed does not describe the manner in which they 
were wrought, but it seems clear that he referred them 
to the epoch wliich was marked by the appearance of 
Ion ; for to Ion, in common with all other authors, he 
attributes not only the introduction of a new national 
name, but also the institution of the four tribes into 
wliich the people of Attica was anciently divided, and 
which were retained in several of the Ionian colonies. 
Of these tribes we shall speak more fully hefeafter ; we 
here allude to them only so far as tj^ey bear upon the 
present question ; and for this purpose it will suffice to 
mention, that one of them was, as its name imports, a 
tribe of warriors, and that to a very late period we find 
in Attica a powerful body of nobles, possessing the best 
part of the land, commanding the services of a nume- 
rous dependent class, and exercising the highest au- 
thority in the state. With this we must combine the 
fact, that Ion is described by Herodotus/ as well as by 
other waiters, as the leader of the Attic armies ^ ; a title 
which easily suggests the notion, that the warrior tribe, • 
and the noble class, just mentioned, were no other than" 

* the Hellenic, conqdbrors, who are supposed to have 
overpowered the native Pelasgians. The Attic legends 
may even seem to render it probable that this revolution 
went a step further, and that, although the break was 
studiously concealed, the strangers took possession of 
the throne, and put an end to the line of the Pelasgian 

I Her vhi. 44'. Paus. i. Si. 3. 

I 2 
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kings. We we told that Poseidon, the great national 
god ^ the lonians, desftoyed Erechtheus and hM 
honse^; and Euripides, who mentions this tradition 
considers Ion as the founder of a new dynasty. 

These arguments would perhaps be perfectly con- 
vincing, if, on the other hand, there were not strong 
reasons for believing that the name of the lonians is of 
imich higher antiquity than the common legend ascribes 
to it, and that it prevafied in Pelopqnnesus and in 
Attica before the Hellenes made their appearance in 
Thessaly, We have already quoted a passage in which 
Herodotus contrasts the Dorians, as a HeUenic race, with 
the lonians, as Pelasgians. It is true that he adopted 
the general opinion, that these Pelasgians had been 
newly named after Ion; but there would have been no 
meaning in his words, if he had believed that the 
lonians were really a Hellenic tribe which had given 
its name to the conquered people. Their identity with 
the Pelasgians was the result of his own researches ; 
the origin of the name w'as an unimportant fact, as to 
which he was consent to follow the received tradition. 
His meaning appears still more clearly^ from the man- 
ner in wdiich he speaks of the Cynurians, a people who 
inhabited a little tract situate between Argolis and La- 
conia. He remarks, that, of the sei’en nations w'hich 
in his time inhabited Peloponnesus, two were aboriginal, 
and were then seated in the same land where they had 
dwelt of old ^ these were the Arcadians and the Cy- 
nurians. The cAchffians too, he observes, had not 
quitted Peloponnesus, though they no longer occupied 
same part of it; but the Cynurians, who were an 
aboriginal people, appeared to be the only lonians, 
though, having K^come subject to tfie Argives, they had 
assumed the Dorian character.^ Here again it is clear 
that the epithet Ionian is used as equivalent to Pe- 
lasgian. or ante- Hellenic. The authority Q||I3erodotus 

» \pollod. lii. 15. S 1. 

3 Ion. Sl84k He was engulfed in a chasm which Poseidon opened 
ids trident 

» VII. 7& 
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therefm fieems to direct us to Pdoponnesits^ as one of 
the eaiiiest seats of the name. Axid this is also im<* 
plied in the form which the authors followed by Pau- 
sanias gave to the story of Ion ; for it was told in two 
ways. Ion was said by some to have remained in 
Attica^ and to have given his name to the country^ from 
which a colony afterward^ migrated to JSgialus : while 
others^ as we have seen^ carried Xutlius himself into 
Peloponnesus^ ^nd supposed ^that' lon^ after having es^ 
tablished his name and his power there, led an army to 
the aid of the Athenians, and thus extended bis in* 
duence over Attica. The latter tradition must have 
been that which Herodotus adopted, for be also speaks 
of Xuthus as having come to Peloponnesus.^ This 
was indeed explained by the above-mentioned story, 
that Xuthus had been expelled from Attica by the sons 
of Hrechtheus ; but unless we admit this grossly im- 
probable tale, the result of the whole is, that the Pe- 
loponnesian lonians were at least of equal antiquity 
with those of Attica. And to this conclusion we are 
led by the legends of the southern lotiia : for here, the 
only king named before the arrival of Ion is a Selinas, 
who takes his name from one of the rivers of the 
country, which flowed near Helicd, the chief town of 
the lonians, so called, it was said, from the daughter 
of SelinuB, who became the wife of lon.*-^ But beside 
this settlement of the lonians on the western side of the 
peninsula, it is clear that they once occupied a great 
part of the eastern coast. The legendsvbo^ of Sicyon 
and Corinth spoke of a very ancient connection be- 
tween this region and Attica. Marathon, it was said, 

^ the son of Epopeus^^one of the kings of Corinth, who 
reigned there ^fore the arrival of the iEolids, had first 
fled to the sea- coast of Attica, and afterwards, return- 
ing to his paternal dominions, divided his kingdom 
between two sons. Sicyon and Corinthus^: and 
hence, the final fall of the ^olian dynasty is said to 

* VII 94. s Pau«. viL 1. 4, 

» Paus. ii, 1. 1 
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have been aecompanied by the expulsion of the lonUits. t 
SdU more distinct traces of an Ionian poprdation ap* 
pear at Trcezen and Epidaunis. The people of True- 
2en are distinguished in the historical times as the 
kinsmen and firm friends of the Athenians* Their 
city, as we shall see, was the birthplace of the great 
Attic hero : Sphettus and Anaphlystus, the sons of 
Troezen, founded two of the Attic towns ; the strife 
between Athene and Poseidon, for the possession of the 
land, was equally celebrated in the Attic and the Tree- 
zenian legends^ and was commemorated on the ancient 
coins of Troezen by the trident and the head of the 
goddess.- At Epidaunis, the last king before the 
Dorian conquest, which will be hereafter related, was 
said to be a descendant of Ion ; and, when driven from 
his own dominions, takes re^ge with his people in 
Attica.^ The well attested antiquity of the Cynurians 
seems to warrant the assumption, that the name of the 
lonians had, in very early times, prevailed still more 
widely on the eastern side of Peloponnesus, and' that it 
was signified by* the ancient epithet of Argos, the 
lasian, which appears to have preceded that derived 
from the Achaeans.^ Their grov^ing power may per- 
haps have confined the lonians within narrower limits, 
and have parted states which were'' once contiguous. 
The early predominance of the Ionian name in this 
quarter might then be connected with the fact, that it 
is used in thp books of Moses as a general description 
of Greece. * 

But still it remains to be considered how thif view of 
the lonians is to be reconciled with the known state of 
society in Attica, and with the various indications which 
it seems to disclose of a foreign conquest, and of two 
distinct races. The question however is not whether 
any foreign settlers established themselves and became 

1 COQOB. fi6. roW etvr^e^lanuts. 

» Paua. it SO. & Plut. Thes. 6. a Paua. ii 1. 

4 Od. 3 S46 l Eapitath. on 11. hi. 258. Perhapg we may connect thU with 
the remark of PsnpnUa (il. 37. 3.), that, before the return of the Hera, 
eleids, the Argives apoke the same language with the Athenians. 
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powerful lu Attica ^ for tids cannot and need not be 
denied*^ — but whether the^^ulne lonians were a difierent 
tribe from the aboriginal Pelasgians ; and it may cer. 
tamly be doubted whether this can be more safdy in^ 
ferred from the invitations attributed to lon^ than from 
bis traditional relation to Xuthus. There aeems to be 
no reason why they might not have been formed in the 
natural internal progress of society, and have been orU 
ginally independent of all dxtraneous causes, though 
some such may have contributed to ripen and strengthen 
them. Until it is proved that the Indian, Egyptian, 
Median castes and other similar institutions both in 
the ancient and modern world, all arose from invasions 
and conquests, which established the ascendant of more 
powerful strangers over the children of the soil, the 
tribes of Ion must be regarded as an equivocal sign ; 
and we cannot conclude Uiat the warriors alone were of 
Hellenic, the rest of Pelasgian, origin. Without laying 
any stress on the form of the legend, which represented 
all the tribes as named after as many sons.of Ion, and 
thus placed Uiem all on a level w^b respect to their 
descent, we may observe, that some of the ancients in- 
cluded a tribe of priests among the four, and that this 
opinion is strongly confirmed by the Attic traditions, 
which are markvl by traces, scarcely to be mistaken, of 
an ancient priestly caste. This may originally have had 
the supreme power in its hands ; but here, as every 
where else, it could not fail to be accompanied by a 
class of nobles or warriors, who hgw^ver were un- 
doubtcally not a distinct race. Their mutual relation 
seems to be expressed by the tradition, that, at tlie death 
of Pandion, bis twin sons, Erechtheus and Butes, di- 
vided their inheritance, and that Erechtheus succeerled 
to the kingdom, Butes to the priesthood of Athene and 
Poseidon.*^ If these traces doiiot mislead us, we should 
be inclin^ to distinguish two }>eriod6 in the ancient 

1 Her. i. 101. The Megianii, a Median tribe. With respect to the hy. 
pothesis of a conquest, as the origin of the Indian and catteiL 

there are some good remarks iu Bohlen, X>a 9 aUe U. P- 38. 

ApoUod. lit lit 1. 1. 
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history ot Attica^^ one of which might be called the 
prie^y^ thje ot)ier the heroic^ in the former of which 
the priesthiM was predominant^ wMe in the latter the 
nobles or waniors |;radually rose to power. The lattmr 
period may also be termed the lonhm;, and contrasted 
with the former as the Pelai^an : not howeva^ because 
lonians were foreign to the Pelasgians; but fiecause^ 
during this period^ migrations appear to have taken 
place from Peloponnesus 'into Attica^ w^ch tended at 
once to fix the Ionian name in the latter country^ where 
a variety of appellations had before been in use^ and to 
strengthen the hands of the warrior class hy the ac* 
cession of new adventurers of the same blood. There 
is even a sense in which the second of these periods 
might not improperly be called the Hellenic ; not only 
inasmuch as it was one of gradual approximation to the 
purely martial and heroic character of the genuine Hel» 
lenic states, but also as strangers, apparently of Hellenic 
origin, now gained a footing in Attica. For so much 
at least the story of Xuthus seems sufficient to prove. 
The foundation, mr occupation, of the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis, attributed to Xuthus, is evidently connected 
with that war in which he is said to have aided the 
Athenians against the Euboeans, and renders it probable 
that he migrated from the island into Attica: this 
however would throw no light upon his origin. Euboea 
seems to have been inhabited of old by a variety of 
races, as its geographical position would lead us to ex* 
pect : it was am,oug the most ancient seats of the Le* 
leges ; its mines very early attracted Phoenician co- 
'lonists ; and it was in Euboea that the Curetes were said 
first to have put on brazen armour.^ Homer describes 
its inhabitants by the collective name of the Abantee ; 
as to which the most learned of the ancients were them* 
selves in doubt, whether it was connected with the 
Phocian town of Abe, or with Abas, the Argive hero. 
A tract in the northern part of the island was called 


i Steph. Byz. 
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Hestheotis^ und Strabo beliered that dik imma i>m 
Maiferred from Euboea to dio uordi o^ Thessal^; by 
M eokmy wtiioh bad %een fbroed to tbe 

Fenbsebians : we ehoidd odierwise baire premmed that 
the Thesaaliaii region had been the joiother country. 
There was also an Attic township named Histiiea, which 
led some writers to thin)c that the Euboean Histiseans 
were of Attic origin. In the same quarter of Euboea 
was a town^ ai^ perhaps a district^ which bore the re* 
markable name of Hellopia^ the same which Hesiod 
gives to the country about Dodona. It is even said that 
the whole of Euboea was once called Hellopia ; and it 
is added^ that it received this name from Heilops^ a son 
of Ion which might seem to confirm the supposition 
that the lonians were a Hellenic race, if it were not 
more probable that this legend was occasioned by the 
numerous Ionian colonies which passed over from Attica 
to the island. — But though this confusion of uncertain 
accounts about the early population of Euboea precludes 
all conjecture as to the origin of Xutbus^ nirawn from 
the side on which he appears to have entered Attica, 
still the tradition which connected him with the house 
of JSolus is strengthened by the peculiar rites which 
distinguished the inhabitants of the plain of Marathon, 
and which seenf to mark a Hellenic descent.'^ The 
union of Xuthus and Creusa undoubtedly implies that 
this settlement exerted considerable influence over the 
fortunes of Attica ; and it was a necessary consequence 
that Xuthus and Ion should be brought into near re- 
lation to one another : but, in any other sense, we see 
no evidence of a Hellenic conquest, either in Attica or * 
the Peloponnesian ^nia. Of the supposed break in the 
succession of* the native kings, we shall have occasion 
to speak again. The force of any argument drawn 
from the language of Attica, must depend on the con- 
ception we form of the original relation between die 
Pdasgian and Hellenic race. The difference between . 


I Strabo, JL. p. 4a5. 


* Paw. i. 15. S., and 32 t. 
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the dialect from which those of Attica and the Asiatic* 
Ionia issued, fund the iKolian or Doric, doea not fall 
mncdi shoiC/^ #iat which was have been expected 
according to view here taken of the lonians ; and 
for several g^erations it may hare been contdnually 
lessened by a growing intercourse between Attica and 
the neighbouring Hellenic states. 
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The period ii^cluded between tlie first appearance of 
the Hellenes in Thessaly^ and the return of the Greeks 
from Troy, is commonly known by the name of the 
heroic age, or ages. The real limits of this period 
cannot he exactly defined. The date of the siege of 
I'roy is only the result of a doubtful calculation ; and, 
from what has been already said, the reader will see 
that it must be scarcely possible to ascertain the precise 
beginning of the period: but still, so far as its traditions 
admit of any thing like a chronological connection, its 
duration may be estimated at six generations, or al^ut 
two hundred years. We have already described the 
general character of this period, as one in which a 
warlike race spread from the north over the south of 
Greece, and founded new dynasties in a number of little 
states ; while, partly through the impulse given to the 
earlier settlers by this immigration, and partly in the 
natural progress of society, a similar state of things 
arose in those parts of the country which were not 
immediately occupied by the invaders ; so that every 
where a class of nobles entirely given, to martial pur- 
suits, and the principal owners of the land — whose 
station and character cannot perhaps he better illustrated* 
than when compare^ to that of the chivalrous barons of 
the middle ages — became prominent ^above the masa 
of the people, which they held in various degrees of 
subjection. The history of the heroic age is the his- 
tory of the most celebrated persons belonging to this 
dass, who, in the language of poetry, are call^ h&4e9* , 
The term hero is of doubtful origin, though it was 
clearly a title of honour ; but, in the poems of 
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Lt it applied not only to the chiefs^ but also to thotr 
followers^ the ireetnen of lower rank, without bow^ar 
being contrasted with any odiet^so as to determine its 
predse meaning. In later times its use was namwed, 
and in some degree altered ^ : it wa*B restricted to p#l 
sons, whether of the heroic or of after ages, who were 
believed to be endowed with superhuman, thou^ ttol 
a divine, nature, and who were nonoured with sacred 
rites, and were imaginetf to have tho» Ppwer of dis- 
pensing good or evil to their worshippml^ and it was 
gradually combined with the notion of prodigious strength 
and gigantic stature. Here however we have only to , 
So with the heroes as men. The history of their age 
is .BUed with their wars, expeditions, and adventures ; 
and this is the great mine from which the materials of 
the Greek poetry were almost entirely drawn. But the 
richer a period is in poetical materials, the more difficult 
it usually is to extract from it any that are fit for the 
use of the historian ; and this is especially true in the 
present instance. Though what has been transmitted 
us is perhc^ps «nly a minute part of the legends 
which sprang from this inexhaustible source, they are 
sufficient to perplex the inquirer by their multiplicity 
and their variations, as well as by their marvellous 
nature. The pains taken by the ancient compilers to 
reduce them to an orderly system, have only served, in 
most cases; to disguise their original form, and tlius to 
increase the difficulty of detecting their real foundatic^^ 

It would answeit no useful purpose to repeat or abridge 
^ these legends, without subjecting them to a critical ex- 
amination, for which we cannot afibrd room : we must 
content ourselves with touching oi^ some which appear , 
most worthy of* notice, eiiher from their* celebrity, or 
for the light they throw ofi the general charac||lk ^ 

1 In Homer, It is osod as the Gcnnan Itechen in the Nibelungenlied. So 
fodhti (Op. et D. 155—171.), all the warriors before Thdb^ and 

'iWyiiiietlp to he included under the name. Afterwards it was limited to 
the lOoM etnlnent persons of the heroic age ; not however to dUtingulah 
thorn nom own contomiwrarles, but to contrast them with the men 

of a later and inferior generation. 
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perl^^ or their connectioft^ tieal or sup|K>s6d^ w^h 8uh>« 
sequent historical events. 

We must pass very hastily oyer the exploits of 
Beherophon and Perseus^ and we mention them only 
for the sa^e of one remark. The scene of their prin-* 
adventures is laid out of Greece, in thoBi^t. The 
former^ whose father Glaucus is the son Of Sisyphus^ 
having chanced to stain his hands with the blood of a 
kinsman, dies to Argos, where he excites the jealousy 
of Proetus, is sent by him to L^cia, the country 
where Proems ^mself had been hospitably entertained 
in his exile. It is in the adjacent regions of Asia that 
the Corinthian hero proves his valour by vanquishing^ 
ferocious tribes and terrible monsters. Perseus too 
has been sent over the sea by his grandfather Aenskis, 
and his achievements follow the same direction, but 
take a wider range : he is carried along the coasts of 
Syria to Egypt, where Herodotus heard of him from 
tlie priests, and into the unknown lands of the South. 
There can be no doubt that these fables owed' many of 
their leading features to the Arg^ve colonies which 
were planted at a later period in Rhodes, and on the 
south-west coast of Asia. But still it is not improbable 
that tlie connection implied by them between Argolis 
and the nearest parts of Asia, may not be wholly with- 
out foundation. We proceed however to a much 
more celebrated name, on which we must dwell a little 
l^ger — that of Hercules, It has been a subject of 
long dispute, whetlier Hercules was a reSl or a purely 
fictitious personage ; but it seems clear &at the question, 
according (o the sense in which it is understood, may* 
admit of two contrary answers^ both equally true. 
When we survey the whole mass of the actions ascribed 
to himJ||s find that they fafi under two classes. The 
one caries us hack into the infancy of society, when it 
is engaged in its first struggles with nature for existence 
and security: we see him cleaving rocks, turning the 
course of rivers, opening or stopping the subterraneotls 
outlets of lakes, clearing the earth of noxious animals. 



in A woord^ by hi« single arm effecting works wbicb 
ptoj^ly belong to the united labours of a young com- 
Utunity; The other class exhibits a state of things 
einasparatively settled and mature^ when the first vie- 
iory has been gained^ and the contest is now between 
one tribe and another, for possession or dominion ; we 
see him maintaining the cause of the weak against the 
strong, of the innocent againstnhe oppressor^ punishing 
wrong, and robbery, and r sacrilege, subduing tyrants, 
exterminating his enemies, and bestowifig kingdoms on 
his friends. It would be futile to in<|uire, who the 
person was to whom deeds of the former kind were 
attributed; but it is an interesting question, whe|ber 
the first conception of such a being was formed in%e 
mind of the Greeks by their own unassisted imagin- 
ation, or was suggested to them by a different people, ~ 
in other words, whether Hercules, viewed in this light, 
is a creature of the Greek, or of any foreign mythology. 

It is sufficient to throw a single glance at the fabu. 
louB adventures called the hbours of Hercules, to be 
convinced that a part of them at least belongs to the 
Phcenicians, and tneir wandering god, in whose honour 
they built temples in all their principal settlements 
along the coast of the Mediterranean. To him must 
be attributed all the journeys of Hercules round the 
shores of western Europe, which did not become known 
to the Greeks for many centuries after they had been 
explored by the Phoenician navigators. The number 
to which thobe labours arc confined by the legend,,^ 
evidently an asti’onomical period, and thus itself points 
«to tile course of the sun which the Phoenician god 
represented- The event which closes the career of the 
Greek hero, who rises to immortaiity from the fiames 
of the pile on which he lays himself, is a ^ominent 
feature in the same Eastern mythology, and fljly there- 
fore be safely considered as borrowed from it,* All 
these tales may indeed be regarded as additions made 

1 8^ Boettffrer, Kuns^Myihologie, p. S7. Mueller, in the 
Utaewm, Hi. p. 
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At A late period to the Greek legend^ afW it had spnmg 
fip independently at home. But it is at least a 
aide ooincidenee^ that the birth of Hercules is assij^^ 
to the dty»of Cadmus ; and the great works ascribed^ to 
him^ so far as tliey were really accomplished by human 
labour^ may seem to correspond better with the art and 
industry of the Phoenicians^ than with the skill and 
power of a less cirilised race. . But in whatever way 
the origin of the name and* idea of Hercules may be 
explained j at Idast in that which weliave distinguished 
aa.the second class of legends relating to him he ap-* 
pears, without any ambiguity, as a Greek hero ; and 
h^ it may reasonably be asked, whether all or any 
part of the adventures they describe, really happened to 
a single person, who either properly bore the name of 
Hercules, or received it as a title of honour. 

We must briefly mention the manner in which these 
adventures are linked together in the common story. 
Amphitryon, the reputed father of Hercules, was the 
son of Alcwus, who is named first among the children 
bom to Perseus at Mycen®. The hero's* mother, 
Alcmena, was the daughter of Electryon, another son 
of Perseus, who had succeeded to the kingdom. In 
bis reign, the Taphians, a piratical people who inhabited 
the islands called Echinades, near the mouth of the 
Achelous, landed in Argolis, and carried off tlie king's 
herds. While Electryon was preparing to avenge him- 
self by invading their land, after he had committed his 
Ij^ngdom and his daughter to tlie charge of Amphitryon, 
a'chance like that which caused the death of Actisius 
stained the hands of the nephew with his uncle's blood.^ 
Sdienelus, a third son of Perseus, laid hold of this 
pretext lo fgree Anlphitryon and Alcmena to quit the 
country^nd they took refuge in Thebes : thus it hap- 
pened tUt Hercules, though an Argive by descent, and, 
by his mortal parentage, legitimate heir to the throne 
of Mycenae, was, as to hia birthplace, a Theban. 
Hence Bceotia is the scene of his youthful exploits: 
bred up among the herdsmen of Cilhaeron, like Cyrus 
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and Romulus, be delivers Thespiie iwm tlie lion whicb 
n^e|kavoc among its cat%« He then frees^ Thebef 
the yoke of its more powerful neighbour, Orcho^i 
|aonu8 : and here we find somelhing which» has more 
look of a historical tradition, though it is no less 
poetical in its form. The king of Orchomenus had 
been killed, in the sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus, 
by a Theban. His successdr, Erginus, imposes a 
tribute on Thebes ; hut Hercules mutilates his heralds 
when they^^me to exact it, and then nfarching against 
Orchomenus, slays Erginus, and forces the Minyans^ 
pay twice the tribute which they had hitherto receivjgli 
According to a Theban legend, it was on this occa^on 
that he stopped the subterraneous outlet of the Cephisus, 
and thus formed the lake which covered the greater 
part of the plain of Orchomenus.^ In the meanwhile 
Bthenelus had been succeeded by his son Eurystheus, 
tlie destined enemy of Hercules and his race, at whose 
command the hero undertakes his labours. This 
voluntary subjection of the rightful prince to the weak 
and timid usurper is represented as an expiation, 
ordained by the Tlelphic oracle, for a fit of phrenzy, in 
which Hercules had destroyed his wife and children. 
This, as a poetical or religious fiction, is very happily 
conceived : but when we are seeking, for a historical 
thread to connect the Boeotian legends of Hercules with 
those of Peloponnesus, it must be set entirely aside; 
and yet it is not only the oldest form of the story, but 
no other has hitherto been found o** devised to fill j||| 
place with a gfeater ap})earance of probability. 
^supposed right of Hercules to the throne of Mycenae 
was, ks we shall see, the ground on which the Dorians, 
some generations later, claimed the dominion of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Yet, in any other than a poetical^iew, his 
enmity to Eury^theus is utterly inconsistent^ith the 
exploits ascriM to him in the peninsula. It is also 
remarkable, that while the adventures which he under., 
at the bidding of his rival are prodigious and 
f ^ ApoHod. li. 4. 11. » Paus. ‘x. 38.7. 
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supernatural, belonging to the first of the two classes 
above clisfinguisbed^ he is described as during the eaiiSe 
period engaged in expeditions which are only accident^ 
ally connected with these marvellous labours, and. 
which, if they stood alone, might be taken for tradi- 
tional facts. In these he appears in the light of an 
independent prince, and^a powerful conqueror. He 
leads an army against Augeas, king of Elis, and having 
slain him, bestovjs his kingdon! on one of hi^ons, who 
had condemned his father’s injustice. So nfe invades 
P}%is to avenge an insult which he had received from 
Nei^Ste, and puts him to death, with all his children, 
except Nestor, who was absent, or had escaped to 
Gerenia. Again he carries his '^conquering arms into 
Laconia, where he exterminates the family of the king 
Hippocoon, and places Tyndareus on tlie throne. Here, 
if any where in the legend of Hercules, we might seem 
to he reading an account of real events. Yet who can 
believe, that while he was overthrowing these hostile 
dynasties, and giving away sceptres, he sufiereji him- 
self to be excluded from his own kingdom ? 

It was the fate of Hercules to be incessantly forced 
into dangerous and arduous enterprises : and hence 
every part of Greece is in its turn the scene of his 
achievements. Thife we have already seen him, in Thes- 
saly, the ally of the Dorians, laying the foundation of 
a perpetual union between the people and his own 
descendants, as if he had either abandoned^all hope of 
re(|g|pring the crown of Mycena?, or had, foreseen that 
his posterity would require the aid of the Dorians for 
that purpose. In iEtolia too he appears as a friend 
and a protector of the royal house, and fights its battles 
against the Thosprotians of Epirus. ^ These perpetual 
wandering^ these successive alliances with so many 
different races, excite no surprise, so long as we view 
them in a poetical light, as issuing out of one source, 
the implacable hate with which Juno persecutes the son 
of Jovel They may also be understood as real events^ 

1 Apollod. ii. 7, 6. 
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if they are supposed to have been perfectly independent 
of each other, and connected only by being f^erred to 
one fabulous name. But when the poetical motive is 
rejected, it seems impossible to frame any rational 
scheme according to which they may be regarded as 
incidents in the life of one man, unless we imagine 
Hercules, in the purest spirit, of knight-errantry, sally- 
ing forth in quest of adventures, without any definite 
object, or any impulse but that of disinterested benevo- 
lence. It will be safer, after rejecting those features 
in the legend which manifestly belong to Eastern 
religions, to distinguish the Theban Hercules from the 
Dorian, and the Peloponnesian, hero. In the story of 
each some historical fragments have most probably been 
preserved, and perhaps least dishgured in the Theban 
and Dorian legends. In those of Peloponnesus it is 
difficult to say to what extent their original form may 
not have been distorted from political motives. If 
we might place any reliance on them, we should be 
inclined to conjecture that they contain traces of the 
struggles by whkh the kingdom of Mycenae attained 
10 that influence over the rest of the peniiisula, which 
is attributed to it by Homer, and which we shall hav#» 
occasion to notice when we come to speak of the 
Trojan war. 

The name of Hercules immediately suggests that of 
Theseus, according to the mythical chronology his 
younger contemporary, and only second to him in 
renown. It was not without reason that Thesem^rwafi 
said to have given rise to the proverb, aimther Hercules ; 
for not only is there a strong resemblance between them 
in many particular featiu-es, but, it also seems clear thaj 
Theseus was to Attica what Hercules was to tiie rest 
of Greece, and that his career likewise represents the 
events of a period which cannot have been exactly 
measured bj any human life, and probably includes 
many centuries. His legend is chiefly interesting to 
us, so far as it may be regarded as a poetical outline of 
the early history of Attica. The list which has been 
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transmitted to ua of the Attic kings, his predecessors, 
is a comfEilation in which some of the names appear 
to have been invented merely to fill up a gap in chrono^ 
logy ; others clearly belong to purely mythical personages ; 
not one can safely be pronoiuiced historical. Their 
reigns are no less barren of events than their existence 
is questionable. Two occurrences only are related in 
their annals, which may seem^to bear marks of a really 
political character. One is the w^Ar with Euboea, in 
which Xuthus aided the Athenians ; the other a contest 
much more celebrated, between the Attic king Erech- 
theus and the Thracian Eumolpus, who had become 
sovereign of Eleusis, where he founded a priesthood, 
which in later times was administered by an Athenian 
house, which claimed him as its ancestor. In this 
war Erech theus is said to have perished, eitlier through 
th(' wrath of Poseidon, or by the hand of a mortal 
enemy ; and after his death, according to one form of 
the legend. Ion, intrusted by the Athenians with the 
command, terminated the war by a treaty, in which the 
Elcusinians acknowledged the supifmacy of Athens, 
but reserved to themselves the celebration of their 
rites. ^ Neither Xuthus nor Ion however are enume- 
rated among the ^ kings of Attica. Erechtheus was 
succeeded by a second Cecrops, who migrated to 
Euboea, and left his hereditary throne to his son, a 
second Pandion. But henceforward the Atl^gnian annals 
are full of civil wfirs and revolutions, Pandion is ex- 
pelfed from his dominions by the Metinnids — a rival 
branch of the royal family — and takes refuge in Megara, 
where he marries the king’s daughter, and succeeds to 
^he throne.- At ^4egara he became the father oi 
four sons: but the legitimacy of A£geus, the eldest, 
was disputed ; and when, after the death of Pandion, he 
entered Attica at the bead of an army, recovered his 
patrimony from the usurpers, and shared it with his 
brothers, he was still the object of their jealousy. As 

^ Apollod. ill. 15, A Paus. i. 38. 5. Strabo, viii, p. 3851 

• Paus. L rj. 3. 
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he was long childless, they began to cast a wishful eye 
toward his inheritance. But a mysterious oraete brought 
him to Tropzen, where fate had decreed that the future 
hero of Athens should be born. JEtlira, the daughter 
of the sage king Pittheus, son of Pelops, was bis mother ; 
but the Troezenian legend called Poseidon, not iBgeus, 
his fatluT. .dEgeus howevere returned to Athens with 
the hope that, in the coip-se of years, he should be fol- 
lowed by a legitimate heir. At parting, he shewed 
JEthra a huge mass of rock, under which he had 
liidden a Sword and a pair of sandals : when her child, 
if a boy, should be able to lift the stone, he was to 
repair to Athens with the tokens it concealed, and to 
claim ^geus as his father. From this deposit, ^thra 
gave her son the name of Theseus. 

The life of Theseus is composed of three main 
acts, — his journey from Treezen to Athens, his victory 
over the Minotaur, and the political revolution which 
he ejected in Attica. The former two achievements, 
notwithstanding their fabulous aspect, have probably a 
historical ground, 'ho less than the third, as to which it 
can only be doubted how far it was the work of one 
individual. Instead of crossing the Saronic gulf, when 
he at length set out to claim the throne of Athens, the 
young hero resolved to signalise his journey by clearing 
the wild road that skirted the sea, which was haunted 
by monsters and savage men, who abused their gigantic 
strength in wrong and robbery, and had almost broken 
off all intercourse between Troesen and Attica. In the 
territory of Epidaurus he won the brazen mace with 
which P^riphetes had been wont to surprise the unwary 
passenger. In the Isthmus he nrade Sinis undergo the 
sam^fate with his victims, whom he had rent to pieces 
between two pines ; and he celebrated this victory by 
renewing the Isthmian games, which had been founded 
in honour of the sea-god Palsemon, and were sacred to 
Poseidon. Before he left the Isthmus, he did not 
disdain to exert his strength in destroying the wild sow 
of Crommyon. In the territory of Megara he was 
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again stopped at a narrow pass hewn in a clifF, from 
which Sdron delighted to thrust wayfaring men into 
the waves. Theseus purified the accursed rock, by 
hurling the tyrant down its side, and cleared the Sci- 
ronian road of dangers and obstacles. So, still strug- 
gling and conquering — for even in Eleusis and in Attica 
he met with fresh antagonists — he forced his way to the 
banks of the Cephisus, where he was first welcomed 
and purified frqm all this bloodshed by the hospitable 
Pbytalids. Recognised by JEgeus, he Crushed a con- 
spiracy of his kinsmen, who viewed him as an intruder; 
and then sailed to Crete; to deliver Attica from the yoke 
of Minos, who, every ninth year, exacted a tribute of 
Athenian youths and virgins, and doomed them to 
perish in the jaws of the Minotaur. This was the more 
tragic story : according to another tradition, they were 
only detained in Crete as captives consecrated to the god, 
who, by famine and pestilence, had compelled the Athe- 
nians to propitiate him with this sacrifice. * With the 
aid of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, he vanquished the 
monster of the labyrinth, and retraced its mazes ; but 
on his homeward voyage he abandoned his fair guide 
on the shore at Naxus, where, as poets sang, she was 
consoled by Dionysus for the loss of her mortal lover. 
At Delos too hd left memorials of his presence in 
sacred and festive rites, which were j>reserved with 
religious reverence in after ages. His arrival at Athens 
proved fatal to .^geus, who w^as deceived by the black 
sail of the victim-ship, which Theseus l!ad forgotten 
to exchange for the concerted token of victory, and in 
despair threw himself down from the Cecropian rock : * 
his memory was honqjired by the Atlienians with yearly 
sacrifices, of which the house of the Phytalids were 
appointed hereditary ministers. Many cheerful festivals 
long commemorated the return of Theseus, and the 
plenty which was restored to Attica when the wrath of 
the ggds was finally appeased by his enterprise. He 
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himself was believed to have opened the vintage pro- 
cession of the Oschophoria, with two youths, who had 
accompanied him in disguise among the virgins, and to 
have instituted the harvest feast of the Pyanepsia, 
when the Eiresion€ (an olive branch laden with the 
fruits of the year, cakes, and figs, and dasks of honey 
oil, and wine) was carried abqut in honour of the sun 
and the seasons. 

Of the political institutions ascribed to Theseus w« 
shall find a fitter occasion of speaking hereafter, and we 
must pass over a great number of other adventures 
which adorn his legend ; though some of them, as the 
war in which he is said to have repelled the invasion of 
the Amazons, may not he wholly destitute of historical 
import. We can only spare room for a few remarks on 
those broader features of the legend which we have here 
noticed. That part of it which relates to the journey 
from Troezen, seems to be grounded on the fact that 
the coasts of the Saronic gulf were early occupied by 
kindred tribes of the Ionian race. Hence Poseidon, 
the great Ionian deity, is the father of Theseus, as the 
national hero : the name of AEgeus was probably no 
more than an epithet of the same god. The journey 
of Theseus however must signify something more than 
a mere national relation ; for its prominent feature is 
a successful struggle with some kind of obstacles. It 
may perhaps be best explained by the supposition, 
that a period^ was remembered, when the union of the 
Ionian tribes jjf Attica and Uie opposite coast of 
^ Peloponnesus was cemented by the establishment of 
periodical meetings, sacred to the national god, not 
without opposition and interruption. The legend seems, 
likewise to indicate, that, duiing the same period, 
perhaps as an efi;ect of the troubles which were thus 
composed, a change took place in the ruling dynasty at 
A%ens. This appears to be implied by the tradition, 
that ^geus and Theseus were strangers to the line of 
Erechtheus. Both came from Megara to take possession 
of Attica; and the accounts that Pandion fied from 
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Athens to reign in Megara, and that Theseus, when he 
had mounted the throne, added Megara to his do- 
minions, may be considered as expressing the same fact 
in an inverted order. But there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for referring any of these traditions to a 
migration by which the jonians first became masters 
of Attica, 

The legend of the Cretan expedition most probably 
also preserves ^some genuine historical recollections. 
But the only fact which appears to be plainly indicated 
by it, is a temporary connection between Crete and 
Attica. Whether this intercourse was grounded solely 
on religion, or was the result of a partial dominion 
exercised by Crete over Athens, it would be useless to 
inquire ; and still less can we pretend to deteniiinc the 
nature of the Athenian tribute, or that of the C'retan 
w'orship to which it related. That part of the legend 
which belongs to Naxos and Delos was probably iritro- 
<luced after these islands were occui)iod by the lonians. 
But the part assigned in these traditions to Minos, leads 
us to inquire a little further into the character and 
actions of this celebrated personage, %vho is represented 
by the general voice of antiquity as having raised Crete 
to a higher degree of prosperity and power than it el^er 
reached at any •subsequent periotl. Minos appears in 
the twofold character of a victorious prince, wtio ex- 
ercises a salutary dominion over the sea and the neigh- 
bouring islands, and of a wise and just lawgiver, who 
exhibits to Greece the first model of « well-ordered 
state. In his former capacity he iiftitcs the various 
tribes of Crete under bis sceptre, raises a great navyi 
scours the .®gean, and subdues the piratical Carians and 
Leleges, makes hiftiself master of the Cyclades, and 
plants various colonies, undertakes a successful expe- 
dition against Megara and Attica, and imposes tribute, 
as we have seen, on his vanquished enemies : he is eveh 
said to have carried his arras into Sicily, where indeed 
he^s cut off by treachery, and his fleet destroyed ; yet 
his people remain there, and found a settlement which 
a: I 
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preserves his name. The leading strokes in tins out*^ 
line are confinned by the concurrent testimony of 
Herodoti^s^ Thucydides, and Aristotle, and by a crowd 
of independent traditions ; nor does there seem to be 
any reason to think that it greatly exaggerates the 
truth. Crete, observes Aristotle', seems formed by 
nature, and fitted by its geographical position, for the 
command of Greece : and indeed the insignificance to 
which it was reduced dufing the histcvical period, is 
more extraordinary than die transient lustre which falls 
upon it in the mythical ages. 

The dominion of the ('yclades was an almost indis- 
pensable condition of the naval power attributed to 
Minos ; and the tradition, that they were subject to his 
rule, is confirmed by numerous traces. Two of their 
towns, as well as the isle of Paros, are said to have 
borne the name of Minoa. But Cretan colonies were 
undoubtedly spread much further over the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, as in Chios and Rhodes^, 
in Caria and Lycia, and even in Lemnos and Thrace ; 
and, according to legend adopted by \’^irgil, the 
I’eucrians of Troas were of Cretan origin. These 
setl^lements, though they are commonly referred either 
directly or indirectly to Minos, may easily be conceived 
to have been the work of more than *one generation. 
The more interesting and difficult question which they 
raise, is, to what race Minos and Ins people belong ? 
It is interesting, because, according to a common opin- 
ion, this peopie^ possessed institutions which subse- 
quently became the model of those of Sparta; but 
there are few questions which perplex the inquirer 
more by the conflict of reasons an^ authorities. We 
must briefly direct the reader's attention td what seem 
to be tbe most important points in the inquiry. 

By Homer Minos is described as the son of Jupiter 
and of the daughter of Phoenix^^, whom all succeeding 

» Pri. ii. 10. 

2 Apollod. iiL 2, 1. Diod. v. 59,79.j and Hoeck, Kreta voL ii. pp. 212— 394^ 

» ll..xiv.a21. 
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authors name Europa ; and he is thus carried hack into 
the remotest period of Cretan antiquity known to the 
poet, apparently as a native hero, illustrious enough for 
a divine parentage, and too ancient to allow his descent 
to be traced to any other source. But in a genealogy 
recorded by later writers, he is likewise the adopted son 
of Asterius, a descendant, of Dorus the son of Hellen, 
and is thus connected with a colony said to have been 
led into Crete bpTeutamus, or Tectamus, son of Borus, 
w'ho is related either to have crossed over from Thessaly, 
or to have embarked at Malea after having led liis 
followers by land into Laconia J It is his son Asterius 
who marries Europa, and leaves his kingdom to her 
son Minos. This somewhat marvellous migration, 
though not expressly mentioned by any very weighty 
author, seems to be indirectly recognised by the testi- 
mony of Homer himself, who, in the Odyssey, de- 
scribes the mixed population of C’rcte as composed of 
Achseans, Eteocretes (genuine Cretans), and Cydonians ; 
to whom are added Dorians, with an epithet ^denoting 
a triple divisihn of some kind, and PeLnsgians, who are 
also distinguished by an epithet which seems to show 
that they were known to the poet as an independent 
race. 

But this evidence, whatever may be its force, would 
be of secondary moment, if it were certain that Minos 
had left monuments of his reign, which can be ascribed 
only to a Dorian prince or people. And J:his opinion, 
nrhich seems to have been entirely urdenown to the 
ancients, has been maiiitaine<l by a modern author-, who 
has placed it in the most attractive light with which 
learning and ingenuity could recommend it. His ela- 
borate argumiTiU mainly turns on the religious institu- 
tions which are commonly referred to the age of Minos. 
According to this view tlie Cretan settlers, who during 
tliat period spread over the islands and the eastern 
shores, of the Bigean, introduced there the worship of 

^ Diod. IV fV) ; V 80. Strabo, x p. Apollcxl. lu. c. 1. 
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their national god — the Dorian Apollo— with his charac- 
teristic symbols, rites, and oracular shrines : they 
founded the numerous temples on the coast of Troas, 
where he reigned, undoubtedly long before the time of 
Homer, over Chryse and Cilia, as well a^s the neigh- 
bouring island of Tenedos’. Still more celebrated in 
after times were his oracles at Didyma, or Branchidse, 
near Miletus ; at Claros, near Colophon ; and at Patara, 
near the mouth of the XJanthus, in L^cia ; which ap- 
pear to have been all connected with Cretan settlements. 
A very early intercourse between Crete and the Delpliic 
oracle is intimated by one of the Homeric hymns, in 
which Apollo himself is introduced conducting a band of 
Cretans, who came from Cnossns, the city of Minos, to 
Crissa, and to his sanctuary at the foot of Parnassus, 
where he constitutes them his ministers. And the sub- 
stance of this legend seems to be confirmetl both by the 
name of Crissa, and by other similar traditions ; as that 
the Cretan Chrysothemis was tlie first >vho won the 
meed of poetry at Delphi, by a liymn in honour of the 
god, and that his<father Carmanor had purified Apollo 
and Artemis after they had slain the Python.- Even 
the Athenian tribute, and the Cretan expedition of 
Theseus, present some features which appear to indicate 
an affinity with the religion of Delphi. The number of 
seven youths and seven virgins is the same as that w'ith 
which the wrath of Apollo and Artemis was anciently 
propitiated ^t Sicyon^^; and according to Aristotle, the 
descendants of the Athenian captives, who were not 
sacrificed, but only detained in Crete to the end of 
their lives in sacred servitude, were afterwards sent to 
Delphi with a company of other Jiierodufeitf whom the 
Cretans, in fulfilment of an ancient vow, dedicated to 
the service of Apollo.^ Theseus too is said to have 
led a suppharit procession to the temple of the same god 
at Athens, before he embarked on his voyage to Crete ; 
and according to the Athenian tradition, it was to dis- 


« ii.i. sa 

^ Paus iL 7 8 . 


s Pang. X. 7. 2 ; ii. 7. 7. 
* Plut. Thea. Ki. 
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charge a vow which he made on his return^ that the 
sacred vessel called the Theoris sailed every year from 
Athens with offerings for the altar of Apollo at Delos.^ 
This will suffice to illustrate the nature of the argu- 
ments which have been drawn from the religious in- 
stitutions of Crete, for the opinion that a Dorian colony 
existetl there in the days of Minos. Their force is 
very much weakened both by the great obscurity which 
hangs over the origin of all Ach institutions in Greece, 
and by son^e indications which point to a different con- 
clusion. There is scarcely sufficient evidence that the 
Cretan settlers in Asia introduced that worship of 
Apollo which we find established in later times. But 
even when this is admitted, it still remains uncertain 
how far this worship was ever peculiar to the Dorian race. 
On the other hand, though there are traces of a very 
ancient connection between Crete and Delphi, it is by 
no means clear that the religion of Delphi was predomi- 
nant in the island in the age of Minos ; and the legend 
of Minos himself seems rather to belong to a totally 
diffeient circle of mytliology. Tht^ables of his birth, 
and those of the mythical persons by whom he is sur- 
rounded — Europaand Pasiphae, Ariadne and the Mino- 
taur — transport us into a region wholly foreign to the 
w'orship of the Mphic god. Minos is a son of Jupiter, 
not, as a Dorian hero would probably have been repre- 
sented, of Apollo ; nor is it from Apollo, as the Spartan 
lawgiver, but from Jupiter, that he is said to have de- 
rived his political wdsdom. If then this argument 
should appear to fail, very slight evidence will be left 
for the Dorian colony of Tectainus. The passage of* 
the Odyssey is by ^no means conclusive. The poet 
knew of Dorians in Crete in his own day; and even if 
he was aware that their settlements were comparatively 
recent, he might not scruple to complete his description, 
by enumerating them with the other inhabitants of the 
island. Indeed, if he had the age of Ulysses in view, 

1 Plato, Pha^d. p. 58. Compare, however, the origin of the Oschophona, 
described l>y Procliu, ed. Gaist. p. 38S. 
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and had ever heard of Cnossus^ as the capital of a 
Dorian state, to which the rest of Crete was subject in 
the reign of Minos, he would scarcely have thrown the 
different races so indiscriminately together. Yet this 
passage was probably the occasion of the story about the 
colony of Tectamus ; and the epithet given to the Do- 
rians seems to have suggested the fiction, that Minos 
divided tlie island into three districts, and founded a 
city in eachJ ' ^ 

If however Minos and his people are not to be con- 
sidered as Dorians, it appears to follow that the politi- 
cal institutions of Minos can have been but very slightly 
connected with those which afterwards existed in the 
Dorian states of Crete ; and we therefore reserve our 
description of the latter for the period when they were 
most probably first introduced into the island. In tins 
respect no reliance can safely be placed on the autho- 
rity of those ancient writers, who represent Minos as 
having furnished a model which was imitated by Ly- 
curgus. The Cretan Dorians, who found the fame of 
Minos as a powerful king, a wise lawgiver, and a 
righteous judge, widely spread over their new country, 
may naturally have been inclined to attach so glorious 
a name to their own institutions. Nor need it be 
denied that there was a historical ground for this ce- 
lebrity : but in a rude age small improvements in the 
frame of society might afford a sufficient foundation for 
it. Hence it may easily be believed that, as Aristotle 
seems to intimate % several usages were here and there 
retained during the Dorian jreriod, which had been 
transmitted from the time of Minos. On the other 
hand it is extremely difiicult to conceive that a system 
of government, such as was established ia the Dorian 
stat^ of Crete, could have been combined with tliat 
naval dominion which Minos is said to have acquired : 
the later colonists indeed are expressly related to have 
preferred inland situations^* ; nor is it very intelligible 

» Stribo, X p. 476. Diod. v. 78. » Pol. ii. 10. 

3 Paiii*. ill. 2 . 7. 
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how the people hi Minos, if it was a detachment from 
a small tribe which was long unable to maintain its 
ground against its neighbours in Greece, could so early 
have undertaken foreign conquests, and have planted so 
many distant colonies. 

It is not necessary that we should attempt to substi** 
tute a new hypothesis for the opinion which we have 
found ourselves compelled to reject. But, if we might 
hazard a conjecture on the ^subject, we should be in- 
clined to suspect that the maritime gteatness of Crete 
belonged principally to the Phoenicians, with whom 
Minos appears, both from the common account of his 
origin, and from the general aspect of the legends con* 
cerning him, to have been much more nearly connected 
than with die Dorians. Not however as if Phoeni* 
cians had ever formed a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Crete. We would only suggest that the age 
of Minos may not improbably be considered as repre- 
senting a period, when the arts introduced by Phmnician 
settlers had raised one of the Cretan tribes^ under an 
able and enterprising chief, to a tenjporary pre-eminence 
over its neighbours, which enabled it to establish a sort 
of maritime empire. This supposition may perhaps 
afford the easiest exiilanation of the singular legend, 
that Minos xieristied in Sicily, whither he had sailed in 
pursuit of Dffidalus. This story seems to have had its 
origin in the progress of the Phoenician setdements 
toward the west. Dtcdalus dies before Minos, first to 
Sicily, and then to Sardinia.* In Sicily fie leaves won- 
derful monuments of his art among tlie rude natives,^ 
and particularly exerts his skill in strengthening and 
adorning the temple of Venus at Eryx-, which was 
most probably founded by Plioenicians. According to 
the Cretan tradition, the disaster of Minos was attended 
with the total downfall of Crete's maritime power ; and 
the language of Herodotus seems to imply that it was 
only ^after this event that the island was occupied by a 

> Pans X. 17. 4. 

* Diud IV. 78 A temple of Venus Is also erected pver the topiU jf 
Minos. Diofi IV, 7ii. 
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Helletnc p(>pulatioH ; his silence, at all events, proves 
that he had never heard of a migration of Dorians from 
Thessaly to Crete,* 

Our plan obliges us to pass over a great number of 
wars, expeditions, and achievements of these ages, 
which were highly celebrated in heroic song, not be- 
cause we deem them to contain less of historical reality 
than others which we mention,* but because they appear 
not to have been attended With any imppitant or lasting 
consequences. We might otherwise have been induced 
to notice the quarrel which divided the royal house of 
Thebes, and led to a scries of wars between Thebes and 
Argos, which terminated in the destruction of the former 
city, and the temporary expulsion of the Cadmeans, its 
ancient inhabitants. Hercules and Theseus undertook 
their adventures either alone, or with the aid of a single 
comrade ; but in these Theban wars we find a union 
of seven cdiiefs ; and such confederacies appear to have 
become frequent in the latter part of the heroic age. 
So a numerous band of heroes was combined in the 
enterprise, which, whatever may have been its real 
nature, became renowned as the chase of the Caledo- 
nian boar.- We proceed to speak of two expeditions 
much more celebrated, conducted like these by a league 
of independent chieftains, but directed, ^not to any part 
of Greece, but against distant lands ; we mean the 
voyage of tlie Argonauts, and the siege of Troy, which 
will conclude our review of the inytlucal period of 
Grecian history. 

The Argonautic expedition, when viewed in the light 
in which it has usually been considered, is event 
which a critical historian, if he feels himself compelled 
to believe it, may think it his duty to notice, but which 
he is glad to pass rapidly over, as a perplexing aud un- 
profitable riddle. For even when the ancient legend 
has been pared down into a historical form, and its 
» VII. 171. 

^ A modem author Kuspects that this was in reality a military ex{)e- 
dition against some of the savage j'Etohan tribes, and that the name or one 
of them (the iJjwanti) ^’'o'ecsted the legend. Plass I. p. 405. 
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niaryellous atid p<>etical features have been all effaced, 
so that nothing is left but ^^hat may appear to belong 
to its pith and substance, it becomes indeed dry ami 
meager enough, but not much more intelligible titan 
before. It still relates an adventure, incomprehensible 
in its design, astonishing in its execution, connected 
with no conceivable cause, and with no sensible effect* 
The narrative, reduced to the shape in which it has 
often been thought worthy of ^ place in history, runs as 
follows. — In the generation before the Trojan war, 
Jason, a young Thessalian prince, had incurred the^ 
jealousy of his kinsman Pelias, who reigned at Jolcue. 
The crafty king encouraged the adventurous youtli to 
embark in a maritime expedition full of ditficulty and 
danger. It was to be directed to a point far beyond 
the most remote which Greek navigation had hitherto 
reached in the same quarter ; to the eastern corner of 
the sea, so celebrated in ancient times for the ferocity 
of the barbarians inhabiting its coasts, that it was com- 
monly supposed to have derived from them the name 
of Axenm, the inliospiuble, before it acquired the op- 
posite name of the Euxinet from the civilisation w^ch 
was at length introduced by Greek settlers. Here, in 
the land of the Colchians, lay tlie goal, because this 
contained the prtze, from which the voyage has been 
frequently called the * adventure of the golden fleece, 
Jason having built a vessel of uncommon size — in more 
precise terms, tlie first 50-oarcd galley his country- 
men had ever launched — and having maftiied it with a 
hand of heroes, who assembled from Various pans of 
(Greece to share the glory of the enterprise, sailed to* 
Colchis; where he not only succeeded in the principal 
object of his' expedition, whatever this may have been, 
hut carried off’ Medea, the daughter of the Colchian 
king, ^eces. 

Tliough this is an artificial statement, framed to re- 
concile the main incidents of a wonderful story with 
nature and probability, it still contains many points . 
which can scarcely be explained or believed. It carries 
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U8 back to a period when pavigation Was in its infancy 
lunotig the Greeks; yet ^ir first essay at marilame 
discovery is supposed at oitfee. to have reached the ex- 
t]:etne limits which was long after attained by the ad- 
venturers who gradually explored the same formidable 
aea^ and gained a footing on its coasts. The success of 
the undertaking however is not sb surprising aa the 
pi^oject itself; for tliis implies a pre^^^s! knowledge ^«3rf 
the country to be explorefi^ difficult h 

account for. But the end proposed k^ii^ cnore mysle-* 
rious ; and indeed can only be with the aid 

of a conjecture. Such an explanation was attempted 
by some of the later writers among the ancients, who 
perceived that the whole story turned on the goldjm. 
fieece, the supposed motive of the voyage, and that tM| 
feature had not a sufficiently historical appearance. 
But the mountain torrents of Colchis were said to sweep 
down particles of gold, which the nativ^es used to^detain 
by fleeces dipped in the streams. Thi#1bport suggesterl 
a mode of translating the fable into historical language. 
It was conjectured ^Jiiat the Argonauts had be^ attracted 
by the metallic treasures of the country, arid that the 
golden fleece was a poetical deseriptioj|,. of the process 
which they had observed, or perhaps had practised : 
an interpretation certainly more- ingenious, or at least 
less absurd, than those by which Diodorus transforms 
the fliri-breathing bulls which Jason was said to have 
yoked at the bidding of into a band of Taurians, 

who guarded'the fleece, and the sleepless dragon which 
watched over it‘, into their commander Draco : but yet 
' not more satisfactory ; for it explains a casual, imma- 
terial circumstance, while it leaves the essential point 
in the legend wholly untouched. * The epithet golden, 
to which it relates, is merely poetical »fmd omaraentkl, 
.and aignifled nothing mere as to the nature of the 
fleece than the epithets white er purpld,^ which were 
also applied to it by early poels.^ According to the 
original and genuine tradition, the fleece was a aacred 

» Schol. Ai> 0 ll. R. iv. 177. 
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velic, «nd it® impcfrtance arose entireljr out of >^t®^ooTH 
nection widi the tragical atory^ of Phrixus^ . the ^ 
feature of which i& the ht^jdSIn satAifioe whi^ the gOdf , 
had required from the house of Atfaamas. MIb aoh 
PhiixUB either offered himself, or i^as^ selected dirou^ 
the artidces of his stepmodier Ino^ *88 the victiiii i j 
h^t 'at ^the critical xThnnent, as he stood before the ahar^ 
l^t.marveUouB jaip !BraB*6^^ for his deliverauccj 
tsansported sea,^ according to the receiTed 

account, to where Phrixus, on his arrival, 

eacrifioed the as the god who had fa- 

Youred his escape ^ ; the fleece was nailed to an oak in 
the grove of Mars, where it was kept by ASetes as a 
llficred treasure, or palladium. 

This legend was not a mere poetical Action, but was 
grounded on a peculiar form of religion which prevailed^ 
in that part of Greece from which the Argonauts are 
said toiave set out on their expedition, and which ve- 
mained in vigouar^even down to the Persian wars, Hero- 
dotus informs us, that when Xerxes, on his ^march to 
Greece, hsj^ come to Alus, a towir of the Thessalian 
Achaia, Situate near the gulf of Pagasas, in a tract 
sometimes calle4|he Athamantian Plain, his guides de.. ' 
scribed to him the rites belonging to the temple of the 
Laphystian Jupiter, an epithet equivalent to that under 
which Phrixus is elsewhere said to have sacrificed the 
ram to the same god. The eldest among the defend- 
ants of Phriiyis was forbidden to enter the council- 
house at Alus, though their ancestor Atbafbas was the 
founder of the city. If the head of tBe family was 
detected on the forbidden ground, he was led in solemn 
procession, covered with garlands, like an ordinary vic- 
tim, and sacrificed. Many of the devoted race were 
said to have quitted their country to avoid this danger, 
and to have fallen into the sfare when they returned 
after a long ahf hce. The origin assigned to this rite 
was, that after the escape of Phrixus, the Achcans had 
been oh the point of sacrificing Athamas himself to ap- 
* Ziuf i'iiioe. Mueller, Orchomcnos, 164. 
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(^ea^dlf *!hittger of the ; but thatbie was reaeued by 

j^'ttoaSy interference of^iGytiesoruij son ii Phrixus^ 
ba^ returned from the.^olchian the land of 
bda fjiftier's^Kile; b^cei*«ie curse, unfulfilji^, was 
transmitted mr ever.40 the posterity of ^rixus. This 
story, strange as it may sound, not only rests on un- 
questionable authority, but might be confirmed by 
jmrallel instances of Greek superstition ; and it scarcely 
leaves rcjom to doubt thkt it was frqfu this religious 
belief of the people, among whom the Argonautic legend 
Sprang up, that it derived its peculiar character ; and 
that the expedition, so far as it was the adventure of 
the golden fleece, was equally unconnected with piracy, 
commerce, and discovery. It closely resembled some of 
the romantic enterprises celebrated in the poetry of the 
middle ages, the object of which was imaginary, and the 
direction uncertain. And so Pindar represents it as 
undertake# for the purpose of bringing back, wj^ the 
golden fleece, tlie soul of Phrixus, which could hot rest 
in the foreign land to which it had been banished. 

But the traditien must also have had a historical 
foundation in some real voyages and adventures, with- 
out wliich it could scarcely have arisen at all, and could 
never have become. so generally current as to be little 
inferior in celebrity to the tale of Troy itself. If how- 
ever fleece had no existence but in popular belief, 
ihe land where it was to be sought was a circumstance 
of no moment. In the earlier form of the legend, it 
might not have been named at all, but only have been 
described as the distant, the unknown, land; and after 
it had been named, ii might have l)een made to vary 
with the gradual enlargement of geographical informa- 
tion. But in this case the voyage of tlie Argonauts can 
no longer he considered as an insulated adventure, for 
which no adequate motive is left ; but must be regarded, 
like the expedition of the Tyrian Hercules, as represent- 
ing a succession of enterprises, which may have been 
flie employment of several generations. And this is 
perfectly consistent with the manner in which the ad- 
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Min^ans; a branch of tfaer^^cek nation, whose 
tion w|s very early draww Iby their situation, 
haps Without some Influence frona the Oa^mple Ind hn- 
tercouTse of the Phoenicians, to mlHtiine pursuits. Tfie 
form which the legend assuiped was probably determined 
by the course of their earliest naval expeditions. They 
were naturally attracted towyd the north-east, first 
the islands thaW lay before the entrance of tlie Helles- 
pont, and then by the shores of the Propontis and its 
two straits. Their successive colonies, or spots signal- 
ised cither by hostilities or peaceful transactions with 
the natives, would become the landing-places of the 
Argonauts. That such a colony existed at Lemnos, 
seems unquestionable; thoueh it does not follow that 
Euneus, the son of Jason, who is described in the Iliad 
as reigning there during the siege of Troy, was a histo- 
ricali personage. But the voyages of the Minyans ap- 
pear to have been bounded by the mouth of the Euxine, 
or, if they extended further, to Ijave been confined to 
its European coast, where Salraydffcsus, and Oytiea it- 
self, were originally situated : afterAvards tlie former 
name was transferred to the coast of Asia, and the latter 
to Colchis, or Scythia. Herodotus mentions iEa (a word 
signifying a land* or country), with the addition of the 
Colchian, as the terra of the Argonautic expqj^^l^ion. 
And Homer also appears to have heard of .®a, as he 
had of ^^etes, but to have placed his kingdom, as well 
as the iEneaii island, the abode of his ^ster Circe, in 
the Avest.^ At all events it is very doubtful whether 
he had ever heard of Colchis, which he never mentions, 
though Greece must Jiave rung with the name, if tlie 
Argonauts had really penetrated so far ; and he tratis- 
ports the moving rocks, between which Hcr^*, for the 
sake of her favorite Jason, had carried his ships, into 
the Sicilian sea. The conclusion to wliich we are led 

1 Thi! fountain of Artacia, a 8cc;ne so memorable in ti>e Argonantir 
geml, whioh fKes it in the neijzhbnurhood of C 3 '^irus, in, in Oie Odj'agcy 
ix. 1030 1 together vrltb the gienta who dwell near it, placid on the coast of 
Italy. 
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by Homor’fi silence^ as well as by all the circumatanees 
of the case, will be little shaken by the supposed znonu* 
Phrixus and Jason, which Strabo alledges as 
proofs of the actual presence of these heroes in thei coun* 
tnes east of the Euxine, with any one who redacts how 
easily such monuments start up, where a legend haa 
once become current. It is no\ even necessary to sup^ 
pose, that the numerous chapels in honour of Jason, of 
which however the geogra^er speaks oi?Jy from report, 
were all either fancied or founded by Greeks. When 
the wonderful tale had spread inland, the barbarians 
who adopted it would soon be able to produce vestiges 
of Jason’s expedition among tliem, as at this day some 
of the Caucasian tribes are said to perform a kind of 
heathen worship at caverns in their valleys, which they 
imagine to have been consecrated by the presence of the 
prophet Elias, whom they hold in the highest reverence, 
and consult with sacrifices as an oracular deity, without 
having the slightest notion of his character and history J 
Strabo himself believed that Jason had marched into 
Armenia, and that «^his country derived its name from 
his companion, the Thessalian Armenus ; and he saw 
nothing improbable in the opinion, that both Jason and 
Medea had reigned in Media, which was supposed to 
have been named after the heroine, or her son Medus 
— a specimen of credulity, which at once marks the 
degree of deference due to the geographer’s authority in 
such questioUiS, and the tendency of the fable to widen 
its geographical range. 

* If however it should be asked, in what light the hero 
and heroine of the legend are to be viewed on this hypo- 
thesis, it must be answered that bpth are most probably 
purely ideal personages, connected with the religion of 
the people to whose poetry they belong. Jason was 
perhaps no other than the Samothracian god or hero 
Jasion, whose name was sometimes written in the same 
manner, the favourite of Demeter, as his namesak^ was 
of Her^, and the protector of mariners as the Thessa^ 
t Klaproth, Tableau du Catwate, p. 99. 
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Man hero was the chief of the Argonauts. Medea seems 
to have been originally another form of Here herself, 
and to have descended, by a common transition, 
the rank of a goddess into that of a heroine, when an 
epithet had been mistaken for a distinct name. We 
have already seen that the Corinthian tradition claimed 
her as belonging properjy to Corinth, one of the princi- 
pal seats of the Minyan race. The tragical scenes which 
rendered her slay there so celebrated were commemo- 
rated by religious rites, which continued to be observed 
until the city was destroyed by the Romans. According 
to the local legend, she had not murdered her children ; 
they had been killed by the Corinthians ; and the public 
guilt was expiated by annual sacrifices offered to Her€, 
in whose temple fourteen boys, chosen every twelve- 
month from noble families, were appointed to spend a 
year in all the ceremonies of solemn mourning. But 
we cannot here pursue this part of the subject any fur- 
ther. The historical side of the legend seems to exhi- 
bit an opening intercourse between the opposite shores 
of the ^gean. If however it was begun by the northern 
Greeks, it was probably not long confined to them, but 
was early shared by those of Peloponnesus. It would 
be inconsistent with the piratical habits of the early 
navigators, to sif^posc that this intercourse 'was always 
of a friendly nature ; and it may therefore not have 
been without a real ground, that the Argonautic ex|)edi- 
tion was sometimes represented as the occasion of the 
first conflict between the Greeks and^ iTrojans. Wi; 
therefore pass by a natural transition out of the mythi-, 
cal circle we have just been tracing, into that of the 
Trojan war, and thcs^light in which we have viewed the 
one may serve to guide us in forming a judgment on 
the historical import of the other. ^ 

* In the account here given of the Argonautic expedition, we have 
adopted the view of the eubjecl which wai> tiisi unfutded with a profusion 
of learning and ingenious combinatioiih by Mueller, m iu» Orchoiruno$^ 
and vnhich stiU appears to us, in its leading outlines, the only tenable hy- 
|>othf;sis. No other, with which we are acquaintiHi, either explains, or is 
reconcilable with, all parts of the legend. Weichert (who seems not to 
have seen Mueller’s work, though his own was published a year later), in 
L 3 
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We have already seen in what manner Euryatheua, 
the son of Sthenelus^ had usurped the inheritance which 
belonged of right to Hercules, as the legitimate repre* 
sentative of Perseus. Sthenelus had reserved Mycenae 
and Tiryns for himself; but he had bestowed the 
neighbouring town of Midea on Atreus and Thyestes, 
the sons of Pelops, and uncles of Eurystlieus. On the 
death of Hercules, Eurystheus pursued his orphan 
cltildrcn from one place of^refuge to ant^her, .until they 
found an asylum in Attica. Theseus refused to sur* 
render them, and Eurystheus then invaded Attica in 
person ; but his army was routed, and he himself slain 
by Hyllus, the eldest son of Hercules, in his flight 
through the Isthmus, Atreus succeeded to the throne 
of his nephew, whose children had been all cut off’ in 
this disastrous expedition; and thus, when his sceptre 
descended to his son Agamemnon, it conveyed the 
sovereignty of an ample realm. While the liouse of 
Pelops was here enriched with the spoils of Hercules, 
it enjoyed the fruits of his trium]>haiit valour in 
another quarter, Hje had bestowed Laconia on Tyn- 
dareus, the father of Helen ; and when Agamemnon's 
brother, Menelaus, had been preferred to all the other 
suitors of this beautiful princess, Tyndareus resigned 
his dominions to his son-in-law. In the meanwhile a 
flourishing stale had risen up on the eastern side of the 
Hellespont. Its capital, Troy, had been taken by 
Hercules, with the assistance of Telamon, son of ,®acus, 


hi8 [Urfter AjHtUonius van ciiileavourg to give a more 8i»e- 

form to the iximinon story, bat wUh little suecess He makes the 
tlcwe to signif)' the treasures of Phrixus, rvho (lies with them (from some 
OTiknown motive), ami, of ail places in the world, to Colchis ; where, ac- 
cording to the liarbarous iKage of the coutitryr he is murderotl by ^tes. 
Intelligence of this out*'age reaches Greece by means of the commerce 
which, notwithstanding the ferocity of the Colchiaiis, is kci>t uv» tietween 
them and the JEoli<‘Si and the heroes embark, not in a single ahip, hut m a 
Heet, to avenge the murder, and to recover the treasure. Pliuss (i. 315. 416.) 
attempts to combine Mueller’s hypothesis with one of his own, almiit a 
settlement of the Phcenicians at Orcluimcnus. They arc driven out of the 
country by the Mtnyans, and leave behind them a tradition of the nches 
which tiiey have earned away (as Plash, following the stoiis of lioettiget, 
to the i)orth-oa>t, ami the Miinans now undertake a sefries or 
V' vageH in the hope ot finding and plundering them. But why not rathei’ 
make foi HicBnicia ? 
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but bad been reBtored to Priam^ the son of its eoa^ 
qaared king^ Laomedon, who reigned there in peace 
mid prosperity over a number of little tribes, until his 
spn Paris, attracted to Laconia by the fame of Helen's 
beauty, abused the hospitality of Menelaus by carrying 
off his queen in his absence. All the chiefs of Greece 
combined their forces, under the command of Agamem- 
non, to avenge this outVage, sailed with a great arma^ 
ment to Troy, ^d, after a sb^ge of ten years, took and 
razed it to the ground (b. o. 1 1 84). 

Such is the brief outline of a story, which the poems 
of Homer have made familiar to most readers long 
before they are tempted to inquire into its historical 
basis ; and it is consequently difficult to enter upon the 
inquiry without some prepossessions unfavourable to an 
impartial judgment. Here however we must not be 
deterred from stating our view of the subject by the 
certainty that it will appear to some paradoxical, while 
others will think that it savours of excessive credulity. 
The reality of the siege of Troy has sometimes been 
questioned, we conceive, without sufficient ^ound, and 
against some strong evidence. According to the rules 
of sound criticism, very cogent arguments ought to be 
required to induce; us to reject as a mere fiction a 
tradition so anckikt, so universally received, so definite, 
and so interwoven with the whole mass of the national 
recollections, as that of the Trojan war. Even if un- 
founded, it must still have had s^me adequate occa- 
sion and motive ; and it is difficult to nmagine what 
this could have been, unless it arosq </ut of the Greek 
colonies in Asia ; and in this case its universal receptioti* 
in Greece itself, is not easily explained. The leaders 
of the earliest among*these colonies, which were planted 
in the neighbourhood of Troy, claimed Agamemnon as 
their ancestor ; but if this had suggested the story of 
his victories in Asia, their scene would prchably have 
been fixed in the very region occupied by his descend- 
ants' not in an adjacent land. On the other hand the 
course taken by this first (iEolian) migration falls 
L 4 
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in naturally with a previous tradition of a conquest 
achieved by Greeks in this part of Asia, We therefore 
conceive it necessary to admit the reality of the Trqjan 
war as a general fact; but beyond this we scarcely 
venture to proceed a single step. Its cause and its 
issue^ the manner in which it was conducted^ and the 
parties engaged in it^ are all involved in an obscurity 
which we cannot pretend to * penetrate. We find it 
impossible to adopt the poetical story of Helen, partly 
on account of its inherent improbability, and partly 
because we are convinced that Helen is a merely 
mythological person. The common account of the 
origin of the war has indeed been defended, on the 
ground that it is perfectly consistent with the manners 
of the age — as if a popular tale, whether true or false, 
could be at variance with them. The feature in the 
narrative which strikes us as in the highest degree 
improbable, setting the character of the persons out of 
the question, is the intercourse implied in it between 
Troy and Sparta. As to the heroine, it would be 
sufficient to raise a strong suspicion of her fabulous 
nature, to observe that she is classed by Herodotus 
with lo, and Europa, and Medea, all of them persons 
who, on distinct grounds, must clearly be referred to 
the domain of mythology. This suspicion is confirmed 
by all the particulars of her legend ; by her birth ^ ; by 
her relation to the divine Twins, whose worship seems 
to have been one of the most ancient forms of religion 
in Peloponnesus, and especially in Laconia ; and by the 
divine honours 'p|id to her at Sparta, and elsewhere.-* 
^But a still stronger reason for doubting the reality of 


t Homer desenben her as the daughter of Jupiter, but does not mention 
her motiier I^a, the wife of Tyiidareus. The fable, that she was the 
daughter of Nemesis h 3Q. 7 ), sounds to us, who arc only familiar 

with the later idea of Ncmcsui, as an allrgoncal fiction ^ but it may be 
quite as ancient as the other, perha{)s originally the same as Heaod’s 
Find. N. x. IdO.)* that she was a daughter of Oceanus and Tetbya, 

* Herod, vi. 61. At Rhodes she was worshipped under the epithet 
and a legend was derised to account for it (Paus. lii. 39. 10.) 
Compare also the acmints of the temple which she dedicates to htthym 
(Paus ii. 22. 6.), of the temple of Aphrodite at Troexea (Paus. ii. 52. 7 ), 
with Plut Thes. c. 20, 21. 
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the motive assigned by Homer for the Trojan war mb, 
that the same incident recurs in another circle of 
dctions^ and that^ in the abduction of Helen^ Paris 
only repeats an exploit also attributed to Theseus. This 
adventure of the Attic hero seems to have been known 
to Homer; for he introduces jEthra, the mother of 
Theseus^ whom the Diq^curi were said to have carried 
off from Attica, when they invaded it to recover their 
sister, in Helems company at Troy., Theseus, when 
he came to bear her away, is said to have found her 
dancing in the temple of the goddess, whose image her 
daughter, Iphigenia, was believed to have brought home 
from Scythia; a feature in the legend which perhaps 
marks the branch of the Lacedccmoman worship to 
which she belonged. According to another tradition, 
Helen was carried off by Idas and Lynceus, the Mes* 
senian pair of heroes who answer to the Spartan 
Twins,—- variations which seem to show that her 
abduction was a theme for poetry originally independent 
of the Trojan war, but which might easily and naturaDy 
be associated with that event. • 

If however we reject the traditional occasion of the 
Trojan war, we are driven to conjecture in order to 
explain the real connection of the events ; yet not so as 
to be wholly without traces to direct us. We have 
already observed that the Argonautic expedition was 
sometimes represented as connected with the first con- 
flict between Greece and Troy. This was^ according to 
the legend which numbered Hercules among the Argo- 
nauts, and supposed him, on tlie woyage, to have • 
rendered a service to the Trojan king, Laomedon, who 
ai‘terwards defrauded, him of his recompence. The 
main fact however that Troy was taken and sacked 
by Hercules, is recognised by Homer ; and thus we see 
it already provoking the enmity, or tempting the 
cupidity of the Greeks, in the generation before the 
celebrated war ; and it may easily be conceived that if 
its power and opulence revived after this blow, it 
might again excite the same feelings. The expedition 
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of Hercules may indeed suggest a doubt, wbetber it 
was BOt an earlier and simpler form of the same 
tradition, which grew at length into the argument of 
the Iliad ; for there is a striking resemblance between 
the two wars, not only in the events, but in the prin- 
cipal actors. As the prominent dgures in the second 
siege are Agamemnon and Achilles, who represent the 
royal house of Mycente and that of the iEacids ; so in 
the first the Argive Hercules is acepmpanied by the 
AEacid Telamon ' ; and even the quarrel and recon- 
ciliation of the allied chiefs are features common to 
both traditions. Nor perhaps should it be overlooked 
that, according to a legend which was early celebrated, 
in the epic poetry of Greece^, the Greek fleet sailed 
twice from Aulie to the coast of Asia. In the first 
voyage it reached the mouth of the Caicus, where the 
array landed, and gained a victory over Telephus, king 
of Mysia; but on leaving the Mysian coast the fleet 
was dispersed by a storm, and compelled to reassemble 
at Aulis. There seems to be no reason for treating 
this either as a fictitious episode, or as a fact really 
belonging to the history of the Trojan war. It may 
have been originally a distinct legend, grounded, like 
that of Hercules, on a series of attacks made by the 
Greeks on the coast of Asia, whether merely for the 
sake of plunder, or with a view to permanent settle* 
ments. 

As to the expedition wliich ended in the fall of Ilion, 
while the leading facts are so imcertain, it must clearly 
^ be hopeless to form any. distinct conception of its 
details. It seems scarcely necessary to observe, tliat no 
more reliance can be placed on the enumeration of tlie 
Greek forces in the Iliad, than on the other parts of 
the poem which have a more poetical aspect, especially 

‘ Welcker, however (in an cseav on the Ajax of Sophocles, in the Rh. 
Mu*,), Uiiniw that the genealogy by which Telamon was connected with 
the iine of .£acus was invenied after Homer, it was rejeetiHl l)y Phere- 
oydes (ApolloA iii. 12. 6 8 ), wlio reiiresentcd Telamon a* the frierd only, 
not the brother, of Peleus. '' 

® From which it passed into the Cypria of Staslnus, who it probably not 
.later than the tMghth century, ja. c. 
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ag it appears to be a compilation adapted to a later state 
of things. That the numbers of the armament are^ 
as Thucydides observed, exaggerated by the poet, may 
easily be believed; and perhaps we may very well 
dispense with the historian’s supposition, that a de^- 
tachment was employed in the cultivation of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. ^ ** My father," says the son 
of Hercules in the Iliad, came hither with no more 
than six ships, and few men : yet lie laid I Hon waste, 
and made her streets desolate." A surprising contrast 
indeed to the efforts and the success of Agamemnon, 
who, with his 1200 ships and 100,000 men, headed 
by the flower of the Grecian chivalry, lay ten years 
before the town, often ready to abandon the enterprize 
in despair, and at last was indebted for victory to an 
unexpected favourable turn of affairs. It has been 
conjectured that after the first calamity tbe city was 
more strongly fortified, and rose rapidly in power 
during the reign of Priam ; but this supposition can 
scarcely reconcile the imagination to the transition from 
tbe six ships of Hercules to the vag^ host of Agamem- 
non. On the other hand there is no difficulty in 
believing tliat, whatever may have been the motives of 
the expedition, the sjurit of adventure may have drawn 
warriors together* from most parts of Greece, among 
whom the southern and northern Achseans, under 
Pelopid and iSBacid princes, took the lead, and that it 
may thus have deserved the character, which is uni* 
formly ascribed to it, of a national enterprize. The 
presence of several distinguished chiefs, each attended 
by a small band, would be sufficient both to explain the 
celebrity of the achi^ement, and to account for the 
event. If it were not trespassing too far on the field 
of poetry, one might imagine that the plan of the 
Greeks was the same which we find frequently adopted 
in later times, by invaders whose force was compara- 
tively^ weak: that they fortified themselves in a post, 
from which they continued to annoy and distress the 
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enemy^ till stratagem or treachery gave them possession 
of the town. 

Though there can he no doubt that the expedition 
accomplished its immediate object^ it seems to be also 
clear that a Trojan state survived for a time the fall of 
I lion ; for a historian of great authority on this 
subject both from his age and, his country., Xanthus the 
Lydian^ related that such a state was finally destroyed 
by the invasion of the Phrygians^ a Thmcian tribe, 
which crossed over from Europe to Asia after' the 
Trojan war. ^ And this is indirectly confirmed by the 
testimony of Homer, who introduces Poseidon predict- 
ing that the posterity of JEneas should long continue to 
reign over the Trojans, after the race of Priam should 
be extinct. To the conquerors the war is represented 
as no less disastrous in its remote consequences, than 
it was glorious in its immediate issue. The returm of 
the heroes formed a distinct circle of epic poetry, 0/ 
which the Odyssey includes only a small part, and they 
were generally fiill of tragical adventures. This calami- 
tous result of a riccessful enterprize seems to have 
been an essential feature in the legend of Troy ; for 
Hercules also, on his return, was persecuted by the 
wrath of Herd, and driven out of liis course b/* a 
furious tempest We shall hereafter touch on the 
historical foundation of this part of the story : for the 
present we will only remark, that if, as many traces 
indicate, the legend grew up and spread among the 
Asiatic Greeks, when newly settled in tlie land where 
tl>eir forefathers, the heroes of a better generation, bad 
won so many gloriouc fields, it would not be difficult to 
conceive how it might take this pielancholy turn. The 
siege of Troy was the last event to which the erai- 
grants^uld look back with joy and pride. But it was 
a bright spot, seen through a long vista, chequered with 
manifold vicissitudes, laborious struggles, and fatal 
revolutions. They had come as exiles and out^sts to 
* Strabo, xiv. 680. xU.67i2. 
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the shores which their ancestors had left as conquerors : 
it seemed as if the jealousy of the gods had been 
roused by the greatest achievement of the Acheeans to 
alBict and bumble them. The changes and sufferings 
of several generations were naturally crowded into a 
short period following the event which was viewed as 
their cause, and were represented in the adverse fortune 
of the principal chiefs of the nation. As the rising 
spirit of naval ac^enture blended itself with these pa- 
triotic feelings and recollections, the marvellous regions of 
t])c East and West, long olyects of dim anticipation and 
of eager curiosity, were drawn into the pathetic picture ; 
and the island of Alcinous reflected the familiar image 
of a maritime people, which combined a keen relish for 
social enjoyments with contempt of danger and hard- 
ship, and loved to fill up the intervals of perilous voyages 
with the feast, the song, and the dance. 

In discussing the historical reality of the Trojan war, 
we have abstained from touching on a question con- 
nected with it, which is still a subject of active contro- 
versy, — the antiquity and original ^orm of the poems 
which contain the earliest memorial of that event. We 
have thought it better to keep aloof for the present 
fraan tliis controversy ; because, in whatever manner it 
may be decided, i* does not seem to affect any of the 
opinions here advanced. However near the poet, if 
he is to he considered as a single one, may be supposed 
to have lived to the times of which he sings, it is clear 
that he did not suffer himself to be fetfered by his 
knowledge of the facts. For aught we know, he may 
have been a contemporary of those who had fought 
under Achilles ; but it is not the less true that he 
describes his principal tero as the son of a sea-goddess. 
He and his hearers most probably looked upon epic 
song as a vehicle of history, and therefore it required a 
popular tradition for its basis, without which it would 
have seemed hollow and insipid, its ornaments mis- 
placed* and its catastrophe uninteresting. But it is 
I equally iRanifest that the kind of history for which he 
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invc^ed Che aid of the Muses to strengthen his memory^ 
was not chiedy valued as a recital of real events : that 
it was one in which the marvellous appeared natund, 
and that form of the narrative most credible which 
tended most to exalt the glory of his heroes. If in 
detached passages the poet sometimes appears to he 
relating with the naked simplicity of truth, we cannot 
ascribe any higher authority to ^ese episodes than to 
the rest of the poem, and must attribute their seeming 
plainness and sobqety to the brevity of the space 
allotted to tbem^ rather than to superior accuracy in the 
transmission of their contents. The campaigns of 
NestoV, the wars of Calydon, the expeditions of Achilles, 
probably ap|>ear less poetical than the battles before 
Troy, only because they stand in the background of 
the picture, as subordinate groups, and were perhaps 
transferred into it from other legends, in which, occu. 
pying a different place, diey were exliibite<l in a more 
marvellous and poetical shape. 

But though, when we are inquiring into the reality of 
persons and events, we can allow very little weight to 
the authority of Homer, there is another more import- 
ant kind of truth, which we attribute to his poetry with 
a conviction which would not be at all shaken, even if 
it could be shown tliat he was separated from the scenes 
whicli he describes by a longer interval than has yet 
been assumed in any hypothesis. The kind of truth 
we mean is that which relates to the general condition 
of society, to institutions, manners, and opinions. Of 
this kind of truth the poet’s contemporaries were com- 
petent and unbiassed judges. A picture which did not 
correspond to a stale of things , familiar to them, they 
would have found unintelligible and uninteresting. We 
cannot ascribe either to them the powder of comprehend- 
ing, or to the poet the ambition of affecting, a learned 
propriety in his descriptions, anrl still less can it be 
supposed that he drew from any ideal model. It seems 
clear that the generation which he saw was not parted 
from that of which he sang by any wide break in 
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thoughts^ feelings^ or social regions. Such a suiipo* 
sition would be not only groundless, but would be at 
variance with all that we know of the gradual progress 
of change in the earliest period of Greek history. There 
may perhaps be room for suspecting, that he has unwit- 
tingly passed over some gradations in th6 advarlOe of so- 
ciety, that he has sometimes transferred loathe ago of Ids 
heroes what belonged properly to hif own, and still 
oftener that he^has heightened ^and embellished the 
objects which he touches ; «but there is kio ground for ‘ 
theo|)posite suspicion, that he has aby where endeavoured 
to revive an image of obsolete simplicity^ or, for the seke 
of dramatic correctness^ has ^Upf)ressecl any advitncago 
in knowledge or refinement winch liis contenriporaries 
possessed. What he represents mos| truly is the state 
of Grecian society near to his own day ; but if we make 
due allowance for the effects of imj)erceptibl€ changes, and 
for poetical colouring, we are in no danger faHing 
into any material error, in extending his descriptions 
to the whole period which we term tlie Herojc. 

The Homeric w>^orld is not a region ^ encbanU 
ment, called into existence by the wand of a magician 
it is at once poetical and real. In confining our view 
to its real side, we do not break the charm by which, it 
captivates the imagination. The historian's aim liowr 
ever is very differenj from the poet’s : it is the prbviitce ' 
of the formei to collect what the latter scatters care- 
lessly and unconsciously over his w^ay ; to interpret and 
supply daric and imperfect hints, the subjects on 
which the poet dwells with delight are not always the 
most interesting and instructive to the historical in- * 
quirer, though there are few in which his curiosity is 
absolutely disappointed. Homer is often minutely 
exact in describing artificial productions, and technics 
processes ; Tvhile the social institutions, the moral and 
religious sentiments, of his a^e, as things universally 
understood, are never formally noticed, but only betrayed 
by accidental allusions. But the light which he affords 
is confined to tlie circle into which he draws us ; it is 
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' fw^w 1 ^ te i« whofly sUrot u to the steps 
kd to it#. we desire to look befek to an atlteoedynt 

Hjrio^ *we axe reduced to depend on tsaditiona an4 
Which are seldom so dear and anuentie as 
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THE OOVEENMENT, MANNERS EELIC^^ KKOWLEROE;^^ 

APfD ARTS OF* THE G«EEh\ JN TH» 

1. — The political inititutions 
not coulrived by the ^is4bai|4f( 
spontaneoufely out of natural caused. % Th^ appear to 
have exhibucd in every partgof GreeiSfe ^ certain resem- 
bUncc in their general outline% but the circumstances 
out of which they arose were probably not everywhere, 
the same, and hence a notion of them, foundet onMi* 
supposition of their complete umlhr^tY^v^old probJ&M 
be narrow and erroneous. The &w scan^^hints ^ 
forded io us on the transitiog from the ob&jjre 
which we may call the l^la^^n, to that 'mth whlfcW 
Homer has made us coraparativety fainilii|r, do 
able us to draw any general conclusion as to 
in which "it was ^eptod. We can just disc^n 
like and adventureH^ race starting up, and gradually^ 
ovei spreading the land ; but lu what relation they stood 
to the former inhabitants, what changes thgy introduced 
in the ancient oi der of things, can only be conjectured 
fiom the social institutions which we Anu*subsisting in 
tlie laUr jicriod. These do not generally present traces 
iof violent revokitions^an^ subjugating conquests, like 
iBos^ of lvlfi«b*the subsequent history of Greece ftir- 
nishes so ^#ny exaipip)^ ; yet it is natural to imagine 
that they jiUceoccasionailyv^ailft here and there we 
meet with ^uch^conllrm t^s sus.* 

picioq^ The distinction between slaves and freetnen 
seems to have ehtained generally, though not perhap* 

VOL. I. 
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universally^* but there is no distinct Iracd iha:^4^ ^7* 
where owed its to an invasion >al|ich deprived ^the 

nadves ^of their liberty. As, soq^ war i^iracy 
became frequent, captives, ta%i| 'pt kop^t, jwje em*. , 
ploy^ in serv^e labours: chie)9y,4t,.W6uld^ii^, those, 
sof die house ; in those of husbe^dry^ the fi^er irJ^men ,, 
did not disdain to serve the weai|i^ ? Bu|,i^ 

dass of serfs, r#i|^d to cultiwate the whij^ they 
had once ownea for tho»'k!nefit of a fori^i conqueror 
arid either bound to?it, ©reliable to be expeUdl at his 
pleasure, if it existed apywiere, must have been an ex- 
ception to the general rule.2 On the other hand a bikiad 
distinction is drawn , between tly? common freemen and 
the chiefs, who ^rm tWb separate classes. The latter 
are described by various titles, denoting their, superior 
dignity, as, the best, the foremost, princes, and elders ; 
for this last epithet seems already to have been bestowed 
with relation rather to the functions of counsellors and 
judges than to their age. The essential quality of per- 
sons belonging to this higher order was noble birth, 
which implied notliing less than a connection with the 
gods themselves, to'whom, every princely house seems 




1 The purchase and use of slaves indeed is repeatedly mentioned by 
Homer: the household ofUlysj*es i« served by slaves, over whom theu* 
xnafter exercises the power of life and death. But the use of buch domes- 
tics was perhaps nowhere very common, except in the houses of the 
great, and in several parts of Greece, was tint introduced till a later ix'riod. 
This is asserted in Herodotus (vi. 137 ), of the Greeks in general, and of the 
Athenians in particular. The assertion tb repeated by Ttinaius (Athen. vi. 
86.), with particular reference to the I/M:rians and Fhoeians. But when it 
is said that the Chians were the first G'-oeks who used purclmsed slaves 
frheopompus in Athen. vi 88.), this niu.st be understood of a regular traffic, 
as on the other f^and Pliny’s serotUum tnvenerc iMced^ftnonii (N. H. vu. 
applies only to the helots 

Yet in the Odyssey (iv. 17u.), Menrhius expresses his willingness to 
give a settlement to Ulysses and his followers, by ejtding his own auhjeets 
nrom one of the towns in ois dominions, and planting the Ithacans ttt their 
room. This passage indeeo has been ciademned as spurious, because 
such despotic ^wev seemed inconsistent with the ordinary relaMonliifitwehn 
king and peopm ui the heroic ages; and undoubtedly nwoula imply a kind 
of subjecttoi) very difterent from that in which the wari1oritk5vho fought at 
Troy seem to have stood to. their princes ; yet, as the iv^lt of peculiar 
ciFCunutances, it may not ne iiu redible ; and the less, si^ Agamemnon, 
whop he pfihrs to transfer to Achilles seven towns inhwited by wealthy 
husbamMIdii, who would eni ieh their lord by nreaents and tribute, seem$ 
Blaise to assume rather a property m them, than an authority over them. 
llTlx. 149. And the same thing may be intimated when it is Uid that 
FeleUs bestowed a great people, the Holopes of Fbtlihh on Phoenix, li 
IB48& 
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to %Ve ^aoed^tflf origin? But though this illustriow 
pai^iiYage . const! kitSl^d'ono claim of thc to popular 
von^Xtion, have been forgotten or 

leeted> Ihhiess a^tUpdhied by some visible tokens^ which 
were i^ot s^Yit iti pedigrees or records, but in personal 
ady^tages The legitimate chief was dis- 

tingui^ed frtfe '^theWulgar herd, of merely mortal 
origin, by his robust franfe, his lofty itb^re, his majes* 
tic presence, pier^ng eye, •and, ^sonorous voice, but 
still more by the virtues which thci* bodily endowments 
promised, by eIuU in warlike exercises, patienc^ under 
hard^ip, contempt of danger, and love of glorious eu» 
terprises. Prudence in council^ rcmfiness in invention, 
and fluency of speech, though highly valued, were not 
equally requisite to preserve general respect. But though 
the influence of the nobles depended on the degree in 
which they were thus gifted and accomplished, it also 
needed the support of superior wealth. It was this 
which furnished them with the means of undertaking 
the numerous adventures in which they proved their 
valour, while their martial achievements commonly in- 
creased both their fame and tlieir riches, by the booty 
which rewarded a successful expedition. If the arm of 
a single chief could often turn the fortune of a battle, 
and put to flight a host of common men, this was un- 
doubtedly owed not solely to his extraordinary prowess, 
but to the^atrength of his armour, the temper of his 
weapons, the fleetness of the steeds, which transported 
his chariot fj^m one part of the field to another, and se- 
cured for him the foremost place, wliether in the flight 
or the pursuit. 

The kingly form of government appears to have been 
the only one known in the heroic age. Its origin is as- 
cribed by Aristotle to the free choice of the people, which 
first conferred the royal dignity o® the man who had 
rendered some important service ta the public, by the 
introduction of new arts, or by martial achievements, 
who hsd collected a body of settlers, and assigned fo 
them portions of his own or of conquered lands. The 
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latter ^opposition, unless it carries us back to the very 
beginning of civil society, is only applicable to the case 
of a migration or invasion, which implies th^e previous 
acknowledgement of a prince or chief. But tliat the 
kingly office was originally bestowed by popidar election, 
as the reward of personal merit, seems to be a conjec- 
ture which wants liistprical foundation. jdo we 
Bud among the anclenit preekfj any trace of such "a dis- 
tinction as is said to baye existed ^ntb)ng the ancient 
Germans, between liings chosen for tlieir illustrious ' 
birth, and commanders chosen for their valour ; both 
qualities were expected to iheot in the same person : in 
l)oth the king was conspicuous among the nobles, as the 
latter were above the multitude. It is however highly 
probable, that the monarchical form of gol^eriiment arose 
frpm the patriarchal, with and out of the wai^ke and 
adventurous character of the heroic age. Where the 
people was almost alT^ays in arms, the office of leader 
naturally became ])ermanent. Tbe royal houses may 
sometimes have been founded by wealthy and powerful 
strangers, but it is quite as easy to conceive that they 
often grew by insensible degree^ into rq)utation and 
authority. Homer mentions certain divisions of the 
nation, in a way implying that they were elements which 
entered into the composition of every, Greek community. 
Nestor advises ^gair^non to marshal his army accord- 
ing to the Iar|^ or smaller bodies in w'hich families 
were collected, in order that et|ctf1inigh$.j.deriv4 aid and 
encouragenfent from the presence of its neighbour^ : not 
to be included in one is the r.iark (if an butlaw or a 
homeless vagrant. 2 Jt is probable, Wiar in the heroic 
age these tribes and clar.t. were still regarded more as 
natural than m political associations, and that in a yet 
earlier period the heads of each exercised a patriarchal 
rule over its members. The i>ublic sacrifices, which in 
th^ remotest, certainly not less than in later times, 
formed the bond of their union, were, it may be sup» 
pbsed, celebrated by the cliief of the principal family, 
i n. iL 562. *11. ix. G3. 
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and these priestly Ainetifpiis seem to have been one ojf 
the tnost ancieM branches of the rfegai-office^i as they 
were retained the Jongest, The person to whom they 
belonged would naturally assume^ the rest as occasion 
required. But the causes which determined the prece- 
dence of a particular family in eachtribe, and in a stato> 
when several tribes were united ijl one body, may have 
been infinitely ^Aricd, and in aljnost all cases lie l^yond 
the reach of hi^rlcal investigation* 

The nature and prerogatives of the heroic sovereignty 
however are subject to less doubt than its origin. ‘The 
command in war, the performance of those sacrifices 
which wore not appropriate to particular priests, and 
tlie administra|ion.of justice, are mentioned by Aristotle 
as the liiree idain functions of the heroic kings. It 
must have been from the discharge of the first that tliy 
derived the greatest part of their power. Their author 
rity, if feeble at home, was strengthened by the obe- 
dience which they were able to exact in the field> and, 
if their enterprizes were successful, by the renown of 
their exploits; in ihe division of tlse spoil their share 
was usually increased by a present previously selected 
from the common mass. Tlie religious rites which 
they were entitled to celebrate in behalf of the people, 
if they invested their persons with some degree of sanc- 
tity, can have added little to their VcaJ itifluencc. Nor 
was this gteatly increase^ by their julffeial character ; 
not merely because comparatively few opcaJiions occur- 
red to call H into actioiij^ but because it did not belong 
to them exclusively. Notwithstanding the fabulous 
reputation of Minos and Rliadamanthys, it must be in- 
feii'ed, from the manneJ^in which Hpraer despribes and 
alludes to the administration of justice, that Uie heroic 
kings did not usually try causes alone, and that in tlipir 
decisions they expressed the judgment of their assessors, 
if not of the multitude. Inthejrepreseutation of a trial, 
which one compartment in the shield of Achilles, 

1 See the whole deacription of the sacrifice at Pylus, Qd. tii. 
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^6 elders are seated on the polished stones whidi were 
ranged^ in a sacred circle, in the market place ; the 
crowd stands without, kept in order by the heralds; but 
no king appears to preside. On the other hand, among 
the royal prerogatives ui^ich Telemachus is said to retain 
in the absence of Ulysses, the judicial office is expressly 
mentioned, as a source^^ honour and profit; not how- 
ever in a way impl^Rg “that he exercised it alone. 
Achilles, swearing by the sceptre whfch he has received 
from the herald, speaks of it as passing through the 
hands of judges in th^ disdiarge of their duty, just as 
we see it used by those in the shield. The king seems 
only to have occupied the most distinguished place on 
these occasions. ^ when Telemachus convenes an as- 
sembly in Ithaca, he takes his seat in the market place 
on his paternal throne, while the elders reverently make 
way for him. They must be conceived hejre to occupy 
a circle, like that of the judges in the scene on the 
shield : the ring of stones may be fairly presumed to 
have been a common and permanent ornament of tlic 
public places whefe all assemblies, judicial or deliber- 
ative, were held, and it marks thib* ordinary limita«of the 
kingly power, t is evident that Ae kings took no 
measures, and transacted affair^, ^ their official ca- 
pacity, without the i^sistance and the sanction of the 
chi^s and the people. ^^In tlie camp indeed Agamcm- 
non frequently ^mmons a select ^ouncil of the princes, 
who may be considered either as bfe^generals, or allies. 
Biat ^^en there, on great odca^ifc^ ^ whole army is 
assembled, and in peace there se&ms lo have been no 
formal and regular distinction betweeii^a popular ass^- 
bly, and*l| senate : ;^V8ry pubHc meeting might be re- 
garded in eithef light. The great hen who formed the 
in^er drcle were the counsellors who debated ; but no 
freeman was excluded from the outer space ; and the 
presence of the multitude must have had some influence 
on all proceedings. Even at the trial the heralds do 
not prevent them from venting their feelings ; and their 
clamour seems to have had the greater weight, in pro- 
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portion as their interests were affected by the result of 
the deliberation. ^ « 

Alcinous is described in the Odyssey as king of all 
the Fbceacians, and yet as only one of thirteen chiefs^ 
who all bear the same title ; |ie speaks of himself rather 
as the first amon^ equals^ than as if he belonged to a 
higher order. In Ithac^^Ahbugh there was one acknow- * 
ledged sovereign, many bere^me name of king, and in 
the vacancy of ihe throne might aspire tb the supreme 
dignity. There seems to be ho goq^ I’eason for doubting 
that these inst^qes represent thd" ordinary relation of 
the kings^ to the nobles, nor for suspecting that they are 
less applicable to the earlier times, than to a period 
when the royal authority was oh the decline : but here 
it may be especially necessary to remember the remark 
with which we set out, and to lie on our guard against 
laying down any immutable rule and standard for the 
power of the heroic kings. Though their functions 
indeed were pretty accurately determined by custom, 
the extent of their influence was not regulated by tl^e 
same measure, but must have varied according to their 
personal characten^^nd circumstances. The love and 
respect of the people, acquired by v^our, prudence, 
gentleness, an# munific^cc, might often raise the king 
above the nobles, by a much^^eater distance than his 
constitutional prerogatives intCTposed between them : 
though royalty might iraf^diate^ confer littfe solid 
power, it furiHsh^d means^' which avigorous and skilful 
hand might i^ply ^^tlie purpol^s of personal aggran- 
disement. ** It IS no* bad thing for a says 

Telemachus, to be asking; Jii^ house presently grows 
rich, and he himself risfes ih honour.” ^ome advan- 
tages arising fgpsn the discharge qf the^ kingly office 
have bwn already mentioned ; therd were others, per- 
haps less brilliant, but more definite and certain;^ The 
most important of these was the domain, which, as it 
was originally the gift of the people, sOems to have been 
attached to the station, and not to have been the private, 

1 Od. ill. 159 . II iL 282. 
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property of the person ; for Teltmachus is described as 
retaining tlie domains of Ulysses^ among other rights of 
the crown^ which he was nevertheless ip danger of 
losing, if he should not be permitted to succeed his 
father * ; but even his enemy Eurymachus, who wishes 
td exclude him from the throne, declares that no one 
shall deprive him of his patriipony.- Presents appear 
to have constituted anoth^ part of the royal revenue, 
important enough be mentioned by^'Agarnemnon, as 
the chief profit to be expected from the towns which 
he proposed to transfer to Achilles ; but whether they 
w^ere stated and periodical, on- merely voluntary and 
occasional, is uncertain.-^ Achilles brands Agamemnon 
with an epithet signifying that he was one of those kings 
who devoured the substance of his people ; and Alcinous 
seems to assert a power very like that of taxing the 
PhflBacians at his pleasure.^ The administration of 
justice seems always to have been requited “With a present 
from die parties. The banquets to which the kings 
Svere inviu.‘d, are more than once noticed, as a valuable, 
at least an agreeable, pertinent of their station,*'’ 

The crown appears to have been every where here- 
ditary, according to general usage, though the obser- 
vance of this usage might depend on^the age and cha- 
racter of the person, whose birth gave’ him a claim to 
tile succession. The ordinary juactice is recognised 
even in the case of Telemachus, which forms a seeming 
exception to it. It is ^indeecl Represented as uncertain, 
whe^er the youn^ i^hlSlmially wield his father’s 

sceptfe iif liis own right ; "iSwt 4fhilc the fate of Ulysses 
remains unknown, hii^o^i^ntinues to enjoy the royal 
honours and revenues. even ^Vfcitinous admits, that 
his birth gives ^presumptive title to the throne. 

The uncertainty, in tl^s instance, seems to have arisen, 
not from the want Uf an acknowledged law, or custom, 
to regulate ^cession, but from the peculiar situ- 

» 0(1 xi. 185. ' * ' ^ # 2 Od i 

. ® The 15R:, may beacon sidoml as stated due*. 

Od xiii. U. It may, howler, mean a purely voluntary contribution 

* Od. XI. 185. li. xii. 311. 
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fttion of the rightful heir. The general usage is con-* 
iinned by the cases in which the aged parent resigns 
the reins of government to hiS son, as Ulysses reigns 
over Ithaca in the life-time of his father Laertes, and 
Peleus sinks into a private station, in which he needs 
the protection of Achilles. Such instances prove thaf 
personal vigour was necessary to maintain the royal 
dignity ; and in general the king's legal prerogatives, 
unless supported l#y the qualities of man, were pro* 
bably a very feeble restraint oh the independence of the 
nobles. Most of the great families seem to have resided 
in the same town which .contained the royal mansion, 
which frequently stood on a fortified height, though 
we also find frequent mention of their sequestered rural 
habitations.* But it would appear that a long absence 
from the town was unusual, and was regarded as a kind 
of exile.- Homer affords no glimpse of a mode of life 
among the herojp nobles at all resembling that of the feu- 
dal barons, nor of holds from which they sallied forth 
on predatory excursions: there may be more room to ima- 
gine, that, at a distance from the capital, they exercised a 
separate jurisdiction, as the heads of their tribes or clans. 

The word answering to law in the language of the 
later Greeks, docs not occur in the Homeric poems j 
nor do they contain any allusion which might lead us 
to suppose that any assemblies ever met for the purj)os<e 
of legislation. Bights, human and divine*^, were fixed 
only by immemorial confirmed and^ expounded* 

by judicial decisions : 4^^s|%;aseS^ perhat® tlite' 

judges had no guide but 0rmi|jlpies of natural 
These might have been siiml^t ^for such a stage of 
society, if they could .have uniformly enforced. 
But unless where the king was^ aide ^And willing to 
afford protection and redress, the ‘ rich and powerful 
seem to have been subject to no more effectual restraint 
than the fear of divinp anger, or of pabM^^ opinion. 
These motives were both insufficiej^ to chedc the licence 

’ ')kr ♦ 

> Otl xviii. 358. xi. 188. xxiv. 5^8. iv. 517. * OtL xi. 18S. 
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of the suitors in the absence of Ulysses. Phoenix in 
kis youth had quarrelled with his father, and had 
bought of murdering him ; but some friendly deity 
withheld him, by reminding him of die obloquy, the 
reproach, and the foul name of jiarricide, which he 
would incur by the deed. The state appears not to 
have interfered in private differences, unless the parties 
agreed to submit their cause to a public tribunal ; such 
a consent is expressly mentioned in«*the description of 
the trial in the shield of Achilles. The whole com- 
munity however was interested in suppressing quarrels, 
which threatened to disturb the public peace, and must 
therefore have compelled one who had -suffered a wrong 
to accept the compensation established? by custom from 
the aggressor. Among a people of strong passions and 
quick resentment, where the magistrate did not under- 
take to avenge an injury offered to one of his subjects 
as an offence to himself, there would have been no end 
of bloodshed, had not k more peaceful mode of atone- 
ment been substituted by common agreement. Ac- 
cordingly even the,tVengeance of a family which had 
been deprived of a^ kinsman by violence, might be re- 
deemed at a stipulated price. Ajax, when he would set 
the implacable anger of Achilles in the strongest light, 
observes, that a man is used to accept a compensation 
from the murderer of his brother or his son, so that 
the one remains in his country, after having jiaid a 
heavy price^ and the vindictive spirit of the kinsman 
who receives it is staid. An instinctive religious 
feeling, deeply rooted in the bosom of the (Ireek, though 
easily overpowered by. t^e violence of his passions, a 
feeling which shrank, from thi^^tain of kindred blood, 
as loatlisome cveli to the gods, concurred wdth the 
motive bf general expediency in introducing this usage: 
for tliat feeling, esjiecially in earlier times, embraced all 
freemen who were connected together by the ties of 
civil society,' the rights of intermarriage, and commu- 
nioi in public worship. From this feeling also arose 
a practice, which Herodotus describes as prevailing 
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among the Lydians and Phrygians, as well as the^ 
Greeks, — that the manslayer withdrew ,^into a foreign 
land, and did not return to his country, till he had 
been purified by some expiatory rites, liomer indeed, 
though he frequently notices this species of exile, no- 
where speaks of religious ceremonies accompanying it ; 
but at least the antiquity of the religious sentiment 
which they imply seems unquestionable,^ Legends which 
appear to be vt^ ancient, since the custom they refer 
to is never mentioned in the historical period, describe 
a voluntary servitude as part of the Expiation. It is 
clear that it would he easier to effect a compromise in 
the case of undesigned homicide, than of deliberate 
murder ; yet^j the voluntary exile seems to have been 
quite as usual in the former as in the latter. A kind of 
sanctity seems to have been attached to the person of 
the fugitive, and it was deemed almost sacrilegious to 
refuse him shelter. 

Acts considered as offence's against the community 
were probably of rare occurrence, and it was only in 
extraordinary cases that they visited with capital 
punishment. Euryrnachus, in the name of the suitors, 
threatens Halitherses with a mulct for his officious in- 
terference, It is apparently a sudden irregular burst of 
popular indignation to which Hector alludes, when he 
regrets that the Trojans had not spirit enough to cover 
Paris with a mantle of stones. This however was 
also one of the ordinary formal modes ^of punishment 
for great public offences. It may have been originally 
connected with the same feeling — the desire of avoid- 
ing the pollution of bloodshed — which seems to have 
suggested the practicfe^f burying criminals alive, with 
a scantling of food by their side. Though Homer 
makes no mention of this horrible usage, the example 
of the Roman vestals affords reason for believing that, 
in ascribing it to the heroic ages, Sophocles followed an 

» Whether such rites are distinctly alluded to by Homer, depends on the 
reading of II. xxiv, 482., where Mueller (Dor, ii. 8. G. note m. in the En-» 
glish translation) infers from the Scboliaht that we ought to read etyvirtw for 
a^¥U«v, But propitiatory sacriiices are mentioned 11. ix. 500. 
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authentic tradition. Religious associations seem also to 
have given rise to the practice^ which \Vas likewise com- 
mon to Greece and Italy, of hurling offenders down a 
|>recipice : they were perhaps originally regarded rather 
as victims devoted to propitiate the anger of the gods> 
than as debtors to human justice. 

The mutual dealings of independent states were not 
regulated by steadier principles than those of individuals. 
Consciousness of a distinct national e?dstence, and of 
certain rights incident to it, manifested itself, not uni- 
formly and consistently, but ■t)nly on particular occa- 
sions, and under accidental impulses. It seems not to 
have exerted itself in restraining individuals in one 
community from attacking the members of another, be- 
tween w^ich and their own no hostility liad been pre- 
viously declared, or known to exist. Tlie case however 
was different, when two states were not only at peace, 
but in alliance, or intimate amity, with each other. The 
people of Ithaca was violently incensed against the fa- 
ther of Antinous, and was with difficulty restrained 
from putting him to »death, and confiscating his pro- 
perty, because he had joined the Taphian freebooters 
in molesting the Thesprotians, a friendly nation. ‘ Piracy 
was every where an honourable occupation : ajpid though 
restitution was sometimes demanded, in the name of the 
state, for piratical aggressions which injured persons of 
high station, it is probable that, when the sufferers were 
of inferior rank, they were left to right themselves as 
they could, l^he war between Pylus and Elis, in which 
IJTestor performed his first feat of arras, is rc}>resented to 
have arisen from an unprovoked attack on die part of the 
Epeans, who took advantage of tlWcfencelcss condition 
in which their neighbours had been left by the invasion 
of Hercules. In this instance the Pylians retaliated 
by a sudden inroad into the Elean territory. In com- 
mon cases, especially where the countries lay wider 
it was perhaps usual first to demand .re- 

paration. Heralds, who formed a distinct class, and 
1 Od. xvi. 428. 
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whose office was accounted sacred^ and seems often to 
have been hereditary, carried on communications be- 
tween hostile states ; but it does not appear that they 
were employed, like the Italian Fetials, to make formal 
declarations of war. 

Partial associations amon^ neighbouring states were 
very early formed, for purposes, partly religious, part}y. 
political, of which we diall have occasion to speak here- 
after. The Trojan war was? or at least was very early 
represented as, a national enterprise, and at least the 
legend contributed to aw.^ken the consciousness of a ^ 
natural unity in the several members of. the nation. 
The name of Ilellen indeed, hy which this unity was 
afterwards dftaoted, had not in the Homeric age become 
generally prevalent, though it seems then already to have 
been extended beyond the district of ThessaIy,^^o which 
it was at first confined, to the whole of Greece north of the 
Isthmus. It^ place is most frequently supplied by that 
of Achffans. Nor docs the term barbarous appear to 
have been yet applied to nations, or to have implied any 
notion of intellectual or moral inferiority : in Homer it 
is only used as an epithet of language ; seemingly how- 
ever to signify, not merely a strange, but a rough and 
uncouth speech ; as the rude sounds of the Sintians are 
mentioned' with evident consciousness of a more har- 
monious language. But the poet seems to have felt the 
place wliich his people filled in the scale of nations, the 
advantage of their social state over a solitary Cycl(»pian 
life, and over the savage manners of the Sicels : and on 
the other hand, the higher rank which the Egy))tians 
and the Plmcnicians had attained in knowledge and arts.* 
Tlic time w'as yet to^coine, though tlie poet himself 
was its harbinger, wlien the contrast between Greek and 
barbarian should be thought to swallow up all oth^r 
distinctions in the human race. 

II. The laws and institutions of a people can never 
be ^'holly separated from the history of its manners, ^ 
and are most intimately connected with it in a period. 
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^hen> as amoij|'t|^ of the heroic age^ law and 

cuatom have not yet been diacriininated^ and are both 
ex^esaed by the same word. Still it is in the relations 
whldi afford the widest range for individualr freedom^ 
that national character is most clearly unfolded. We 
shall here touch on a few, which may serve to mark the 
character of the Greeks^ and the stage which society 
had reached among them^ in thb period which Homer 
describes. ^ 

The intercourse between the sexes, though much 
moreftcstricted than by modern European usages^ was 
perhaps subject to less restraint than in the later times 
of Greece. If it is entirely destitute of chivalrous 
devotion which has left so deep a tinge hlpi^ manners^ 
it displays more of truth and simplicity In the degree 
of respect which the stronger sex pays to the weaker. 
Before marriage^ young persons of different sex and 
family saw each other only in public, and then at a dis- 
tance, except when some festival inight chance to bring 
them nearer to each other ; as a picture of public re- 
joicing in the Iliad, exhibits youths and virgins of 
rank linked together i^i the dance, as well as promiscu- 
ously joining in a vintage procession^ But the sim- 
plicity of the heroic way of life not unfrequently drew 
the .maiden out of doors to discharge various household 
offices, which were afterwards confined to slaves ; for 
it was thought no more degrading to a young princess 
to cafry her urn to the fountain-, than for her brother 
td tend his father’s flocks and herds.*^ It was to an 
occasion still more homely^ according to modem pre- 
judices, that Ulysses is represented as owing his first 
meeting with the daughter of .king Alcinous. And it 
seems to have been not unusu^ for young women of 
the highest quality to attend ott the guests of the family 
in situations which appear strangely revolting to mo. 
dem delicacy.^ The father disposed of the maiden's 

f ^ xviii. 5fl7. 5pa = Od. viiA. x. 107. rindar, CM. vi. G7 Od, xv. 428. 

3 Od. xiiL and Etitstnthiits. It vi. 25. 

’ Thus in Od. lU. 464 , Nestor’s daughter in said to h ave asRUted Telmachiis 

in bathing, anointing, and dressing himself ^ and in II v. 1/05 , Hebe aftprars 
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that the marriage contract was commohly regarded ki 
the light of a bargain and sale^ ^ Presents were inter* 
changed^ probably proportioned on both sides to the 
means of the parties. If the connection was dissolved 
by the wife's infidelity, her friends seem to have been 
bound to restore what they had received 2 ; and if the 
wife, or the v^idow'^, waS forced, without her fault, to 
return to her fat]^ers house, ^he was entitled to carry 
her portion back with her. But in4his age of heroic 
enterprise, wealth, and even rank or birth, did#oti 
perhaps, more powerfully recommend a suitor,^ than 
strength, counfte, and dexterity in manly sports and 
martial exerjdlil^ and these qualities seem often to have 
been tried by 4 public competition, or by the under, 
taking of some difficult adventure.'* It accords with 
this usage, that in many parts of Greece, as among the 
ancient Homans, the ituptial ceremony wore the show 
of a forcible abduction bf the bride.^ 

Homer has drawn a pleasing picture of maidenly 
simplicity, filial tenderness, and hospitable kindness, in 
the person of the Phieacian princes Nausicaa, one of 
his most amiable creations : * yet he seems to dwell with 
still greater satisfaction on the matronly dignity and 
conjugal devQtioDj which command our. respect and ad- 
miration in a Penelope, an Arete, and an Andromache, 


to render like Berrioes to Mars. In Od. vi. 210., we find Nausicaa ordering 
her female attendants to attend on Ulysst^ for Uie same purpose; but the 
hero declines their assistance, c\]»rcsbly on the motive which, according to 
our feelings, should have prevented it from being ofiered. Yet almost 
imme^liately atter, in the house of Alcinous, he gladly accepts from them 
the same attendance which his son is described as receiving irom Pericaste. 
A comparistoii of these data seems to firove that the common usara cannot 
nave included any thing gnossl/^l^ubive, even to our more refined con- 
ceptions ot decency. 

\ Compare, however, Od. »v. GffS, xviu. 279. with the constant epithet 

^ Od. viii. 318 . Od. ii. 133., and the commentators. 

4 AiJollod I 9. 12 1. 

* This may be inferred, not merely from the Spartan and Cretan usages, 
but from the religious rites and legend.? founded on this custom, as to 
which see Weicker, Ucbvr eine Krettackc lUk/i&nie in Theben^ p. 68. It is 
interesting to observe the close resemblamRi between the Spartan usage 
described by Plutarch, {Lycurg, c. 15.) and that of the modem Circassians 
related by Klaproth, Tahlcau du Caucmct p. 80. 
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If, indeed, we should draw our notions as ^\he state 
of domestic society in the heroic age from these cha- 
racters, we might be in danger of estimating it too 
favourably. But the poet himself furnishes hints wliich 
may serve to correct this impression, especially * when 
combined with certain mythical traditions, which, how- 
ever fabulous in their origin, show the view which the 
later Greeks took of the mai/ners of their ancestors. 
The stories of the loves l)f the gods, |;he adventures of a 
crowd of heroines, like Tyro, and ^thra, Creusa, and 
Coronis, seem clearly to intimate, that female purity was 
not very highly valued. Nausicaa calmly declares, 
that she herself disapproves of stolen interview's between 
maidens and their lovers, and that she ft tlierefore the 
more desirous of avoiding the suspicion^ which she 
would certainly incur, if she were seen accompanied by 
a stranger on her return into the town. In like man- 
ner numberless tales of the heroic mythology, such as 
those of Helen, and Clytc^mnestra, Antiea, Phaedra, 
and Alcmcna, suggest the conclusion, that the faithless- 
ness of the wife — which w'as undoubtedly often pro- 
voked, as in tile family of Phoenix^, by the inconstancy 
of the husband — was not considered either as an event 
of rare occurrence, or an ofteiice of great enormity. 
And here again the Homeric poems, seem to confirm 
tile inference, not only by tlie respect with wliich ive 
find Helen treated by the family of her paramour, but 
by the manner in which she is introduced in the Odyssey, 
which still more plainly marks the wide difterence be- 
tween the feelings of the ancient Greeks, and tlio.se of 
modem civilised Europeans, in tliis respect. She there 
appears restored to her home and to her rank, enjoying 
the unabated confidence and^SSFeem of her injured hus- 
band', and neifclier afflicted the consciousness of her 
fault, nor blushing to allude to it. 

One of the noblest and most amiable sides of the 
Greek Character is the readiness with which it lent itself 
to contract intimate and durable friendships ; and this 

1 II ix. ifiO. Compare Od. i 43 j. IL v. 71. 
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is a feature no less prominent in the earliest^ than in 
later times. It was indeed connected with the cbm- 
parativelj low estimation in which female society was 
held: but the devotedness and constancy with which 
tliese attachments were maintained^ was not the less 
admirable and engaging. The heroic companions whom 
we find celebrated^ Partly by Homer, and partly in tra- 
ditions, which, if not of ecjual ^ntiquity, were grounded 
on the same feeling, seem to have but one hearl and 
soul, with scarcely a wish or object apart, and only to. 
live, as they are always ready to die, for one anoJier. 
It is true that the relation between them is not always 
one of perfectly equality : but this is a circumstance, 
which, whiHii^ften adds a peculiar charm to the po- 
etical description, detracts little from the dignity of the 
idea which it presents. Such were the friendships of 
Hercules and lolaus, of Theseus and Pirithoiis, of 
Orestes and Pylades : and though these may owe the 
greater part of their fame to the later epic, or even 
dramatic, poetry, the moral groundwork ulidoubtedly 
subsisted in the period to which tjie traditions are re- 
ferred. The argument of the Iliad mainly turns on the 
adection of Achilles for Patroclus, whose jove for the 
greater hero is only tempered by reverence for his higher 
birth and his unequalled prowess. But the mutual 
regard wjhich united Idomeneus and Meriones, Dio- 
medes and Sthenelus, though, as the persons themselves 
are less important, it is kept more in the back-ground, 
is manifestly viewed by the poet in the same light. 
The idea of a Greek hero seems not to have been 
thought complete, without such a brother in arms by 
his side. v 

It was a natural effect of me unsettled state of society 
in this period, that every^tranger was looked upon 
either as an enemy or a guest. If he threw himself bn 
those among whom he came, no other title was requi- 
site to injure him a hospitable reception. When a 
traveller appears at the threshold of a princely hall, the 
only anxiety of the master of the house is, lest.he sliould 
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havo been kept waiting at his gate. No question is 
asked as to the occasion of his comings until he has par- 
taken of the best cheer which tlie mansion can furnish: 
and then the inquiries addressed to him imply friendly 
curiosity, rather than suspicion or distrust. Indeed^ it 
was scarcely possible that any disqlosure of his condition 
and purposes could defeat his^ claim to friendly enter- 
tainment. When Telemachus arrives at Pylus by sea, 
after he has shared the banquet of the Pylians, Nestor 
asks him whether he is voyaging with any fixed object/ 
or merely roving over the sea as a pirate^ bent on indis- 
criminate mischief. When the character of a stranger 
was united with that of a suppliant, it commanded still 
greater respect. The stranger and suppliant, says 
Alcinous to Ulysses, stand in the place of a brother to 
a man who has the slightest share of right feeling. It 
is elsewhere mentioned as a motive for observing the 
laws of hospitality, that the gods sometimes visit the 
dries of men in the likeness of strangers. ^ If the sup- 
pliant could seat himself at the hearth, his person was 
deemed peculiarly ^cred, and his request could scarcely 
be rejected without impiety. Numerous occasions of 
this kind were supplied by the chances of war, domestic 
feuds, and sudden provocations, which in the quick 
temper of the Greeks, easily kindled a flame only to be 
quenched by blood. And these accidents appear fre- 
quently to have led to a close and permanent connection 
l^tween families seated in distant lands, which might 
be transmitted through many generations. In an epis- 
ode of the Iliad, the ties of hospitality, which subsist 
between the bouses of an Argive and a Lycian chief, 
are represented as of suffick^t force to restrain them, 
though before personally Unknown to each other, from 
a hostile conflict. An interchange of armour ratifies 
the agreement, which the two heroes make, to shun each 
other’s patli thenceforward in the battle. 

The convivial usages of the Greeks present an ad- 
vantageous contrast to the gross intemperauce*" which 

^ 1 Od xvii. 485. 
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prevails in the banquets of the northern Europeans at a 
corresponding period of their social progress. The 
guests took their places on seats which were ranged 
along the walls of the banqueting rooin> and a separate 
table was set before each. An ablution^ such as is now 
practised throughout 'the East^ uniformly preceded the 
repast. The fare, even Jn the houses of the greats was 
of the simplest kind : in the luxurious palace of Alcinous 
the only preparations for a feast/ described by the poet, 
consist of the sheeps the hogs, and the oxen, which are 
slaughtered for the occasion. ^ A guest sometimes sent 
a part of his portion, as a mark of respect, to another 
table. After the cravings of nature had been satisfied, 
the bowls indeed were replenished with wine, from which 
libations were to be made in honour of the gods. But 
the glory of the feast was not held to depend on a 
lengthened carouse : its appropriate ornaments were the 
song and the dance. The presence of the bard was al- 
most indispensable at every great entertainment: but 
the time was not wholly spent in listening Id his strains. 
Alcinous, at the conclusion of tl^ banquet, leads out 
his guests, after they have been satiated with the lyre, 
and the song of I-)emodocus, in the hall, to an open 
place, where they first amuse tliemselves with trials of 
strength in gymifiistic exercises. A space is then care- 
fully levelled for a dance, which is exhibited by youths 
practised in the art, under the control of judges accus- 
tomed to preside over such public amusements, and ac- 
companied by the bard wdtli a sportive lay, which per- 
haps interpreted the movements of the dancers to the 
spectators. Finally, at the command of Alcinous, two 
other performers, of ir>‘'"^pardble agility, execute an 
extraordinary feat of leaping and dancing, which ter- 
minates the entertainment amid a tumult of applause. 
Even the suitors, who are continually feasting at the 
expenpe of Ulysses, are never represented aa drinking to 

» On the fare of the heroes see Athenieus, i, c. 43. j and compare Od. xu, 
332, xU. 113, 536. 11. xvi. 747. 
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excess^ : and among the abusive epithets which Achilles^ 
in the height of his pasbion, apj^ies to Agamemnon^ the 
foxemost is, heavy with wine. ^ 

Hospitality among the Greeks^ was not confined to the 
opulent, it was not exercised only by such men as the 
wealthy Axylus, who had a d^use by the way^sidei 
whicli he kept ofien to all comer’s. Eumwus, tlioughin 
a humble and dependeu// station, speaks of the relief 
which he affords to the distressed, atf^ the object which 
he holds of the first importance, next to the necessary 
provision for his own wants. ^ l^ne but men callous to 
shame and piety, like the mostft)oorish and ignorant of the 
Ithacan suitors, ^ eapablh of treating the ppj^r and desti- 
tute widi dlsrespa^ctjjinll the^ are powers, bdui above and 
in ^he lower world, ever watching to avCnge such 
wrongs. ^ No lessl^ialde is the indulgence i^th which 
slaves, tliough wholly in the power of their masters, 
appear to have been treated in wel^Nrcgulated families. 
The visible approbation with whfbh the poet mentions 
the kindness shown by Laertes end hSs wifb to theif 
domestics®, marks tl?e general tone of feeling 
vailed on this subject among his countrymen. 'Even 
the severity with which Ulysses punislies the 
ness of his slaves, seems to imply that thdh (psdition 
left them a title to a certain degree ‘of respect, which 
they could only forfeit by their own misconduct. 

It is the more necessary, for 'the sake of justice, to 
observe all these indications of compassionate and bene- 
volent affections in the Greek character, as it must be 
owned that, if the friendihip of the Greek was warm, 
and his hospitality large, his anger was fierce, and his 
enmity ruthless, lie was indaed rather resentful than 
vindictive ; thoi^ easily povoked, he might be ap- 
peased without much difficulty. His law of honour did 
not comp^ him to treasure up in his memory the offi^n- 
sive language wliich might be addressed to him by a 

^ Compare Q^. i 250. foil, xvii, WTi. There seems to be no ground what- 
ever for the conjecture of Eustathius on Od, xx, 391, 

5» Compare Od. xix. 122. ® Od. xv. 373. * Od. xvii, 475. 

• Od. L 432. XV. 365. xviiL 32a xxi. 225. 
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passionate adversary^ nor to conceive that it left a stain 
which could only washed away by blood. Even for 
real and deep injuries he was commonly willing to ac* 
cept a pecuniary compensation. ^ But so long as it 
lasted^ his resentment overpowered every o^er feelings 
was regardless of the ipast sacred ties^ and rushed at 
once to the most violent excess. At a \^ry early age 
Patroclus has killed his young^playmate in a dt of pas. 
sion^ occasioned by a quarrel at their boyish game. 
Phcenix has had great difficulty in refraining from mur. 
dering his father^ to |Kevenge a curse which be had 
himself provoked by a dUiberate injury. Ulysses^ in^ 
one of his h^titiou| ^arradver of h|#|>wn adventures^ 
relates that he had lain in l^t wfth^^d^mpanion in tlie 
dark^ and had assassinated a person \^ho had shovwi a 
disposition to deprive him of hisfWhare in the booty 
brought from Troy. But even such examples are 
scarcely sufficient li| prepare us for the extreme ferocity 
of the usages of Which prevailed among tlie Greeks 
of the he^ic agb, and perhaps cannot be very welt re- , 
epneiled with other features of th^r social state, unless 
it '‘be^Bupposed that they had arisen in a still ruder 
period/ and that custom had contributed to extinguish 
tho senii^ of humanity, which on other occasions was 
quickly awsJcenedk In battle, quarter seems never to 
have been given, except with a view to the ransom of 
the prisoner. AgameiAnon, in the Iliad, reproaches 
Menelaus with unmanly softness, when he is on the 
point of sparing a fallen enemy, and himself puts the 
suppliant to the sword : and the poet describes the deed 
in language which shows that he approves df it. The 
armour of the slain coiip^’tuted a valuable part of the 
spoil, and was uniformly sapped off’ 1 m the conquerors. 
Bift hostility did not end here; the natked corpafihecame 
the object of an obstinate struggle ; if it regained in 
the power of tlie enemy, it was deprived of burial, and 
exposed to the vultures and ravenous beasts ; and was 
not unfrequently mutilated. It was indeed only distin- 

» II. ix. 635. 5S6. 
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gttished [Arsons who were subject to such treatment : an 
armistice was usually requested^ and readily granted to 
the defeated party, for the purpose of celebrating the 
obsequies of their friends. ^ But the indignities ofl^red 
to the body of Hector by Achilles were not an extra-- 
ordinary example of hostile rage: for Hector himself 
intended to inflict similar outrages on the corps of Pa- 
troclus ^ : and it is mentioned as a signal mark of respect 
paid by Achilles to Eetion, whose city he had sa^ed 
without any remarkable provocation, that after slaying 
him, he abstained from spoiling his remains, and hon* 
oured them with funeral rites. On the other hand the 
sacrifice which Achilles makes to the shade of Patroclus, 
of twelve Trojan prisoners, whom he had taken alive in 
the battle, fur the purpose of slaughtering them at the 
funeral pile, was certainly not authorised by the estab- 
lished maxims of warfare, any more than the use of 
poisoned weapons, to which the poet alludes with man* 
ifest disapprobation.’^ 

The fate of a captured city was fixed in an equally 
merciless spirit, andjiy a perhaps still more ipfiexible 
rule. All the males capable of bearing arins were ex- 
terminated : the women and children were dragged 
away, to be divided among the victors, as the most 
valuable part of the spoil. And th® evils of slavery 
were no doubt often aggravated by a partition, which 
tore a fcraily astlnder, and scattered its members over 
distant quarters of a foreign land. Homer describes a 
^ene whieV was probably familiar to his contempora- 
ries, when be compares the flood of tears drawn from 
Ulysses by^his painful recollections, with the weeping 
of a woman, torn from the body of her husband, who 
had just fallen iu defence ofhis city, and hurried along 
by the captors, who quicken her steps by striking her 
on the back and shoulders with their spears. ^ Yet the 
sanctuaries of the gods sometimes afforded an asylum 
which was respected on these occasions by the con. 

> IL vii. 409. ^ ’ XL xvUL 1761 ; compare II xviL 39, 

» Od. i. S63. ■» Od. viiL 65». 
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querors. Thus Maro, the priest of Apollo^ waa saved 
ivith his family from the common destruction^ in which 
the Ciconians of Ismarua were involved by Ulysses; for 
he dwelt within the precincts sacred to the god : yet 
he redeemed himself by a heavy ransom* The priest 
of Apollo who occasions the quarrel in the lliad> was 
not so fortunate : he loses his daughter in the sack of 
Theb^, and only recovers her through the extraordinary 
interference of the god. ' ' 

111. — It has sometimes been made a question whether 
polytheism or monotheism is the more ancient form of 
natural religion. This is one of those inquiries, 
grounded on the contemplation of human nature in the 
abstract, which can scarcely ever lead to any safe con* 
elusion. The form which the religious impressions of 
a people assume^ so far as they are not determined by 
trffdition or example, must depend on the character and 
condition of each community. Some tribes of the hu- 
man race appear to receive from the sensible world only 
a singly dim undefined feeling of religious awe, which 
suggests to them the existence of^a su{>€rior power. A 
monotonous saiqeness in the as]>ect of nature, an uni« 
form tenor of life, broken only by the exertions neces- 
sary to satisfy the simplest animal wants, probably tend 
to perpetuate such a state of glimmering consciousness, 
which however is something very remote from that view 
of nature which is the foundation of a monotheistic re- 
ligion. It is however equally conceivable ftnd consist^t 
with experience, that a people of quick sense and fancy, 
especially if placed in a region marked b/ t^arious and 
striking features, may associate its earliest religious 
emotions with the multi^icity of surrounding objects, 
and may no sooner awake to the consciousness of its 
situation, than it begins to people its univeise with a 
corresponding multitude of imaginary agents. 

How far cither of these suppositions applies to the 
earliest inhabitants of Clreece, is a question qn which 
little certain information can reasonably be expected 

N 
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from history. The most ancient direct testimony^ if an 
opinion may be so called, on the subject, is that of 
Herodotus, or rather that of the priests of Bodona, 
from whom he heard that the Pelasgians once sacrificed 
only to nameless deities* Whatever may be the autho- 
rity of this evidence, its meaning is doubtful ; but the 
least probable of all the inferences that have been drawn 
from it is, that the Pelas^ans worshipped a single god. 
The words of Heredotus admit of a^very different in- 
terpretation, which is confirmed by all the traces of die 
primitive religion to be found in the later Greek my- 
thology. We have no reason for imagining that the 
first inhabitants of Greece were differently constituted, 
as to their aptitude for religious impressions, from those 
who succeeded them. The Greek was formed to sym- 
pathise strongly with the outward world : nothing was 
to him absolutely passive and inert ; in all the objects 
around him he found life, or readily imparted it to them 
out of the fulness of his own imagination This was 
not a poetical view, the privilege of extraordinary minds, 
but tlie popular mode of thinking and feeling, cherished 
undoubtedly by the {)old forms, and abrupt contrasts, 
and all the natural wonders of a mountainous and sea- 
broken land. A people so disposed and situate is not 
immediately impelled to seek a single ^universal source 
of being. The teeming earth, the quickening sun, the 
restless sea, the rushing stream, the irresistible storm, 
every display of superhuman might which it beholds, 
lotuses a distinct sentiment of religious awe. Every 
where it finds deities, which however may not for a 
‘long time be distinguished by name from the objects in 
which their presence is manifested. In the Iliad, 
Agamemnon is calling on tbe^ods to witness a solemn 
contract. Among those of Olympus he names none but 
Jupiter; after him he invokes the all-seeing, all-hearing, 
sun, the rivers, the earth, and, lastly, the gods who 
punish perjured men in the realms below. In Uke 
manner we may suppQse' tlie Pelasgians to have wor- 
shipped the invisible powers, which, according to the 
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primitive bdief of, the people^ animated the yarious 
forms of the sensible world. 

That such was in fact the eldest foml of religion 
which prevailed among the Pelasgian tribes, is both 
highly probable in itself, and confirmed by the exam- 
ple of the ancient Persians. In this sense therefore we 
both can understand, and may accept, the statement of 
Herodotus. But it is not quite so easy to follow him^ 
when he attempts* to trace the ' steps, ' by which this 
simple creed was transformed into the complicated sys- 
tem of the Greek mythology. He seems to distinguish 
two great changes, which the Greek religion underwent; 
one produced by the introduction of foreign deities and 
rites, the other by the invention of native^ poets. His 
researches had, as he says, convinced him that all the 
names of the Greek gods had been derived from the 
barbarians ; and the result of the information which he 
had gathered in Egypt was, that, with a few exceptions, 
they had all transplanted from that country. Some 
the Egyptian priests themselves disclaimed ; but the 
rest had, as they asserted, been always known among 
them: and hence Herodotus infers, that the excepted 
names had been invented by the Pelasgians, all but that 
of Poseidon, the god of the sea, which had been brought 
over from Africa.* It seems necessary to suppose that, 
by the names of the gods, both Herodotus and his in- 
structors understood their nature and attributes, and 
that they conceived the Egyptian appellations to have 
been translated into equivalent Greek word^. But this 
testimony, or judgment, of Herodotus, combined with 
the various traditions of Oriental colonies planted in 
Greece, at a time when its inhabitants are supposed to 
have wanted the first rudinfents of civilisation, with the 
priestly institutions of the East, the presumed antiquity 
of the Greek mysteries, and of esoteric doctrines trans- 
mitted by them, and coincidences observed in several 
features of the Greek and the Egyptian mythology, has 
formed the ground of a hypothecs, which is still a sub- 
ject of earnest controversy. It assumes that the colonies 
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nirlnch migrated into Greece in the of the old 

Pelasgian period, were headed by priests, who long re- 
tained the supreme power in their new settlements# 
They brought with them the faith and the wisdom 
which they had inherited in their ancient seats, the 
knowledge of one God, the hidden spring of life and 
intelligence, but infinitely diversified in his attributes, 
functions, and emanatioijs. xliese they proposed to the 
veneration of the ignorant multi tudej<* not in their naked 
simplicity, which would have dazzled and confounded 
those unenlightened minds, but through the veil of ex- 
presfdve symbols and ingenious fables, which were ac- 
cepted by the people as literal truths, and were graduaUy 
wrought into a complicated mydiological system. The 
sublime dogmas of tlie priestly religion were reserved 
,for the chosen few, who were capable of contemplating 
them in their pure and simple form, and these alone 
understood the epithets and images which, in the poetry 
of the temples, conveyed the tenets of the ancient theo- 
logy* When these priestly governments i^erc every 
where forced to giye way to the rule of the heroic 
chieftains, as the priests themselves drew back into the 
shade, so their doctrines were more and more confined 
to the recesses of their sanctuaries, and were revealed 
only to those who were admitted to the rites there cele- 
brated in awful obscurity. Meanwhile a new race of 
poets started up, and gained the ear of the people, — 
bards, who, blending heroic legends with religious fables, 
the originarmeaning of which had been lost, introduced 
fresh confusion into the mythical chaos. The troubles 
that accompanied the Dorian invasion contributed to 
widen the breach between the popular and the priestly 
religion: the latter howeverVas preserved without any 
material alteration in the mysteries, which continued to 
be the vehicles of the more enlightened faidi down to 
the latest days of paganism. 

Before we make any remark on this hyiM)thesis, we 
must consider the view which Herodotus takes of the 
change introduced by native poets into the Greek my- 
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thology : — Whence each of the gods sprang^ and 
Tfhether all of them were always existing, and what 
were their shapes, on these points the knowledge of die 
Greeks may be said to be but of yesterday.” And he 
subjoins, as a reason, the comparatively late age of 
Homer and Hesiod ; who, as he says, were the 
authors of the Greek theogony, gave titles to the gods, 
distinguished their attributes^ and functions, and de. 
scribed their fomft. For the pofets who are said to have 
been more ancient than these two, were in my opinion 
more recent/* This last remark seems only intended 
to condemn the many spurious works which were cur- 
rent in his time, under the names of Linus, Orpheus, 
Musseus, Pamphus, Olen, and other bavds, who were 
believed to have sung before Homer. But beside this 
critical judgment, he undoubtedly expresses his con- 
viction, that Homer and Hesiod had effected an 
portant revolution in the religious belief of their 
countrymen. > This revolution indeed is so great, that 
it could not with any probability be ascribed to the 
genius of one or two poets, even^f the Homeric poems 
did not clearly indicate, that their descriptions are 
founded on conceptions of the divine nature, which had 
been long familiar to the people : and it is only when 
Homer and Hesiod are considered as representatives 
of a whole line of poets, who were the organs and 
interpreters of the popular creed, and thus gradutdly 
determined its permanent form, that this opinion of 
Herodotus can appear at all reasonable. * 

Though Herodotus couples Homer and Hesiod to- 
gether, as if they had lived in the same age, and had' 
co-operated toward the same end, not only were they pro- 
bably separated by a considerable number of generations, 
but their works belong to totally different classes. ln« 
the Homeric poems the history of the divine persons 
introduced is foreign to the main subject, and is only 
mentioned in casual allusions : while the professed de- 
sign of Hesiod’s Theogony is to relate the origin of 
the world and the gods* It contains a series of rude ' 
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BpecaladOns on the universe^ in which its several parts 
are personiSed^ and the order of their production re- 
presented under the figure of successive generations. 
The manner in which the poet treats his subject sug- 
gests a strong suspicion^ that this Theogony^ or cos. 
mogony, was not the fruit of his own invention ; and 
that^ although to us it breathes the first lispings of 
Greek philosophy, they a^e only the faint echoes of an 
earlier and deeper strain. Indeed thb Homeric poems 
themselves contain allusions, which disclose an ac* 
quaintance with such theories; as when Ocean is termed 
the origin of the gods and of all things, though 
Jupiter is commonly described as the father of gods 
and men. The Theogony, compared with the hints 
fhmished by Herodotus, and with the tradition of a 
great body of sacred poetry ascribed to the ancient 
bards already mentioned, who preceded Homer and 
Hesiod perhaps by many centuries, has given rise to an 
opinion, that the Greek mythology was derived from 
philosophical speculations, which in course of time had 
been'^misunderstood, (^storted, and blended with hete- 
rogeneous fictions. According to this view, some elder 
poet had described the successive stages of the w^orld's 
history by a series of terms,- which, though they sounded 
like names of persons, yet to an intelligent mind con- 
veyed only those attributes of the various objects 
enumerated on wliich, in the poet's conception, their 
mutual relation depended. This sr^rics Hesiod preserved 
in the main, fnough broken by occasional interpolations, 
^but without comprehending its real import. EtJ^ology 
alone, it is supposed^, can furnish the ^ this 
labyrinth, and enable the inquirer to trace th^ i^^k 
theology to its fountain head, where it will be found to 
spring up in the simple form of physical speculatloil. 
But its purity was soon troubled, when the vulgar, easily 
deceived by the slight figurative ^sguise of the language^ 
and incapable of perceiving the coherence of the whole 
system, began to attribute real life and personality to 
eaibh of its parts ; and thus arose a wild, disjointed my- 
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thology, which was continually receiving additions from 
the fancy of the popular poets, and nourished a blind 
and gross superstition, which the ancient sage who un- 
wittingly laid its foundation so little dreamt of, that if 
he himself believed in any divine nature, he had care^ 
fully excluded it from his system. ^ 

We have been induced to notice these modem views . 
of the subject, because they profess to rest in part on 
the authority of Herodotus, anti to illustrate his meaning. 
We can only touch very briefly on the reasons which 
lead us to a different conclusion. The authority of 
Herodotus is in fact little more than that of his guides, 
the Egyptian priests, whose judgment certainly cannot 
be thought decisive on the origin of a foreign mythology, 
with which they must have been very imperfectly ac- 
quainted, and which, even if their information had 
been sufflciently extensive and accurate, their national 
prejudices, as well as those of their station, must have 
prevented them from viewing in its true light. The 
correctness therefore of the interpretatiop, by which 
several of the national gods of Greece weie identified 
with objects of Egyptian worshij^is still a questionable 
point, only to be determined by proofs, which do not 
appear to have been yet established, of such a coin- 
cidence, as could^not have been produced either by an 
original national community of religious impressions, or 
by a later, studied or accidental, conformity in their 
outward signs. Independently of such proofs, or of 
other evidence, there is very little either in the charac- 
ter or fables of the Greek deities, that raises any 
suspicion of a foreign origin, or tliat may not be referred ^ 
to, ]w^-»knowii elements in the intellectual and moral 
con^tution of the Greeks. On the other hand, what 
h$s been said in a preceding chapter may serve to ren- 
der it credible, if not highly probable, that the religions 

1 wber Ho^r und IIe(tiodu$ of Hermann and Creuzer. Thp 

moft important of the modern mythological systems and views are accu- 
ratdy Ind impartially described by Mugler, in his Prolegomena. To the 
writers there enumerated mav be added Gerhard, Grundxuege der Archg^^ 
otogkt lu the first part of the Mj/perborei^h Roem^du StwUen, 
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of the East very early exerted some iniiuence on that 
of Gr^ce^ and even that Egypt may have contributed 
to this effect, not however directly, but only through the 
intervention of a different people. But that any 
colonies were led into Greece by priests, who were ele* 
vated above the vulgar by sacred learning, or religious 
philosophy, is in itself little more than a dream, and is 
particularly improbable with regard to the supposed 
Egyptian settlers, both for reasons ^ready given, and 
because, among the sages who are celebrated as the 
earliest instructors of the Greeks, though many are re- 
presented as foreigners, none are connected with Egypt. 
The institution of the mysteries does not reqiure any 
such supposition ; and it is extremely doubtful whetlier 
any esoteric doctrines were ever delivered in them. 

We therefore believe that the religion of the Greeks 
was in the main purely home-sprung. But the sup- 
position that their mythology was derived from the 
observations and reflections of some superior minds, 
which determined the creed of the vulgar, seems re- 
pugnant to all analogy, as well as to all internal evi- 
dence ; and it is in 'a totally different sense that we 
should be inclined to adopt the opinion of Herodotus, 
that poets were* the authors of the popular theology. 
We thinlc it probable, as has been already intimated, 
that the deities of the earliest Belasgian period were 
those whose presence and power appearetl to be dis- 
played in tlie various operations of nature. But as the 
aspects of mature, and consequently the conceptions 
formed of the gods, differed widely in different regions, 
so in each region it might be long before the spheres of 
the several deities were fixed, and their characters and 
attributes detcrrahied. And it may even be imagined 
that such a period answers best to that which Het:o- 
dotus describes, of the nameless gods. To distinguish 
the provinces and functions of the divine agents, was a 
task, which might have afforded ample employment to 
many generations of sacred bards, who however must be 
considered only as the organs and expounders of the 
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popular views and feelings. But still two important 
steps remained in the fortnadon of the Greek mythology. 
The one was that by which the invisible powers were 
brought down from their spheres, and invested with a 
human form : the other that by which the local 
deities of the several tribes were reconciled and united 
in one family. Each of these steps must have occupied ^ 
a long period ; and it is not necessary to suppose that 
the one began after the other had ended. ^The Pierian 
Thracians seem to have been the people in whose 
poetry Olympus was first celebrated as the common seat 
of the godsj and hence lo them may probably be 
ascribed the greatest share in the process of combination 
and adjustment, which led to ^that unity which the 
Homeric poems represent as complete. But it appears 
to have been in the heroic age, and in that school of 
poetry which arose out of tlie new spii^t of these times, 
that the principle of personi^catipn was most active in 
exhibiting the gods in human shape, and in drawing 
them forth from the awful ^jobscurity in wluch they had 
been before shrouded, into famiKar intercourse witli 
mankind. And this may perftps be projwrly con- 
sidered. as the most prominent contrast between the 
Pelasgian and the Hellenic period, as to their religious 
character. • 

Though in general the Greek religion may be cor- 
rectly described as a worship of nature, and most of its 
deities corresponded either to certain parts of the sensible 
world, or to certain classes of objects aomprehended 
under abstract notions, it is by no means clear, that several 
tribes did not acknowledge tutelary gods, who were 
neither embodied powers of nature, nor personified ab- 
stractions, but who may rather be said to have grown out 
of the character and history of the community itself, and 
to have fepreseiited nothing but its general consciousness 
of dependence on a superior Being. No instances perhaps 
can be produced which are not ambiguous ; but the sup- 
position is both probable in itself, and serves to explain 
some seeming incongruities in tlie Greek theology. 
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Most of those fables which oi&oded both the phristian 
fathers and the Greek philosphers, by the debasing con- 
ceptions they suggest of the ^divine nature^ and which 
8^U render it difficult to convey the knowle^^e of the 
Greek mythology without danger of polluting the youth, 
ful imagination were undoubtedly of physical origin* 
But by the side of these we find titles and descriptions^ 
^ whiclt express very pure and exalted notions of the 
' gods^ and o£t their relatioh to mankii^^ and which may 
have sprung <rom the other sourcei' just mentioned. 
This is especially remarkable in the chief of the godsi 
whose Greek name Zeus^ answering to the Latin Dem, 
and simply signifying god, may frequently have been 
used t^ithout any more definite meaning attached to it, 

^ though it was peculwly assigned to the lord of the 
upper regions, wlioMwelt on the summits of tlie highest 
mountains, gath^e^l tha clouds about him, shook the air 
with his thunder^ and ji|lded the lightning as the in- 
strument of his From elements drawn from 

these different source, ^character, a strange compound 
of majesty and wealpl£|f seems to have been formed by 
successive poets, wh^ V®hey in some degree deserved tl)e 
censure of the philosophers, seem at least not to have 
been guilty o^an^ arbitrary fictions^* while on the other 
hand, by" siMblishing his supremacy,^ introduced 
a principle of unity into the Greek polytheism, which 
was not perhaps without influence on the speculations of 
the philosophers themselves, though it exerted little on 
the supers tif<on of the vulgar, j'he Olympian deities 
are assembled round Jupiter as his family, in which he 
* maintains the mild dignity of a patriarchal king. He 
assigns their several provinces, and controls their 
auUiority. Their combined efforts cannot give the 
slightest shock to his power, nor retard the execution 
of his will ; and hence their waywardness, even when it 
incurs his rebuke, cannot ruffle the inward serenity of 

» It if one atoone the many merits of Mr. Kcigiitley’s Mytholo^, that 
be has very skilfully steered clear of tbi«|.da»ger. ^ 
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his souL ^The tt^inendoils nod with which he confirms 
his decrees, can neither revoked tipr fmirbrated, Aft 
his might is irresistible, so is his ^dm unseftrdbftbie. 
He hdlds the gddezi balance, in whi^k ftre poised the • 
destinies of naSone and of men;^ 
that stand at his threshold, he draws the^good 
gifts, that alternately sweeten and emitter martal^jesf^ 
istence. The eternal order Of things^ the ground of the 
immutable successiftn of event#,, is his, and therefore he 
himself submits td it. Human laws derite their sanc^ 
lion from his ordinance : cartlily kingg^reoeivd their 
sceptres from his hand ; he is the guardian of social 
rights: he watches over the fulfilment of contracts, the 
observance of oaths : he punishee treachery, arrogslhcft, 
and cruelty. The stranger and tne suppliant are ttnder 
his peculiar protection : the fenc^ that incloses ^ihe 
family dwelling is in his keeping he avenges the 
denial and the abuse of hS^itaUtjr* Yet, even 
greatest and most glorious of as he is called, is 

subject, like the other gods, to p^ .iofnand frailty. For, 
though secure from dissolution, though surpassingly 
beautiful and strong, and warnMi |vith a purer blood 
than fills the veins of men, their heavenly frames are 
not insensible to pleasure and pain : ih^y need the re- 
freshment of ainhrosial food, and inhal|^ grateful 
savour from the sacrifices of their worshippers. Their 
other affections correspond to the grossness of these 
animal appetites. Capricious love and hatred, anger 
and jealousy, often disturb the. calm of thteir bosoms ; 
the peace of the Olympian state might be broken by 
frictions, and even by conspiracies formed against its* 
chief. IJle himself cannot keep perfectly aloof from 
their quarrels : he occasionally wavers in his purpose, 
is ttverreachecl by artifice, blinded by desire, and hurried 
by resentment into unseemly violence. The relation in„ 
which he stands to fate is not uniformly represented in 
the Homeric poems, and probably the poet had not 
formed a distinct notion of it. Fate is generally de- 
scribed as emanating from his will ; but sometimes he 
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ifUsmme:- 

i was verj^^^o^#*Botli^n 
horn tb^ <$>gina^ wbiA^ 
Brocji0«s iihd^^enau^ hff- 
^ to a t^tnjjis^Wy p&ren^^ 
bi^path^^b^t iibf|ts tbem 
iif^adcasions. flChe Relief 
[>f tbirllr Natural re^ptions 
appar^t order « of the worl^'lhe weal^as of 
Impp^Jtlfld flSinIbode «p which his conduct and success are 
li,4^iry^ by Unforeseen and inex^}^ica|>I% pauses. It 
serrdt neither as a substi^iite for cour^^^ nor fMr«e pre- 
^ti^pjftlbB^ndolence. Jit inspired them with I'e&ignation 
^ tb When arrived, but did not stifle their energies, 
ffl^long as any prospect remained of CTcapin|;*by prudenge 
* attd activity, noV did it divert them from imploring tlve 
thevgods. The blessed iphahitants of Olympus 
not di»da«i to intefes! themselves ^n the affaiis of 
'iSjtfttikind. an inferior and uiihapi»y race, but yet of 
kindred origin, not always unworthy of their alliance, 
and never below tl^i? sympathy. But though the gods 
were accessible to prayer, no invanable rule could be 
lileertained for securing their faiour. A hero of the 
^ost exalt^^l idrtue was not safe f roint the pt i «.ecution of 


]j|^od whom he had innocently provoked The motive 
however by which they were believed to be most uni- 
formly if not exclusively impelled, was that of which 
'their worshippers were most frequently conscious, — con- 
cern for their own interest and lionour. Pride and in- 


solence, the intoxication of wealth and power, in which 
fneni^rgct their w eckness and mortality, were generally 
odious to them : an open aflectatioti of independence 
ipd equality, a crime which they seldom failed to visit 
»with signal punishment. But even a long continuance 
of uninterrupted prosperity roused ^Ijjdr envy of Ac 
man whom it brought too near to them, however meekly 
he might hear his fortunes. The milder view of 
afllictioti, as sent with the benevolent purpose of averting 
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«B4»Pf ti> ^ 

tb ha-w beep fo*e^g«|e TO» 

Ip general, tu),<apaity yas *> 
nipiu munifte^tee, and po 
dgbt «»f, ob^wce 
J^oe. Th«e wege scj^ impor 
rrolnntarjr negleat 
the heaviest calamitfesmf ^ 

Spdl concspt^(jP««of mW^r’^ ”* , 

wWrmankiPd^V'l *“ • ? J5i^S3 

<JKct*.T»hen eanAity ,i«li(poi> ' 

or artificially attached to th«^ercwe of he altl;» * 

affections, or to usf al insfitutions. They trtf^ »- . 
frequently so applild, with great immolate 
hut’ at the fearful risk of involring things really My 
and venerable in Ae «outeinpt incurred by *ich eriM, 
when detected, which, ifi n half-cnhghten^ ag^fs^ 
usually extended to the truths of which they have b^ 
auxiliaries. On the other hand, the mischief' resulting 
C! these mean and narrow viei^a of the divine na^e, 
was probably much less than might ^ first 
seemi^d likely to spring from them. 

ther frailties dW wot abate the reverence d‘^»% 

suired, were never seiiously proposed or sonsidei^^ 
examples for imitation, nor did their worshippers dream 
of drawing a practical inference from the J**® 

popular mythology. If the gods were nomised 
human passions, they were too great, and too 
from earthly affairs. ^ be tried by the same rel^i^icb 
bind an inferior race. But the interests of iP^ity 
were chiefly connected with religion by the functions of 
tht powers whose peculiar province it was to exact 
penalty due to divine justice for fctroaous^ mmes. 
?lomei[ simply designates the office of the 
without cither fixing their numher, or describi^ th«r 
form,* which the imagination of later poeta 
terrific exactnAs; hut the mysterious obscurity » 
o 2 
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nvihich he wraps their outlines/ was perhaps no less 
awful. Their dwelling-^place; in the gloomy depths of 
the invisible Worlds was an object of horror to the blessed 
gods^ who abode iu tlto* p^^etual sunshine of Olympus. 
They shroudM 'theiOselves m darkness, when they wept 
forth to execiite their work of retribution, and, unlike 
the oelestid power|^ lliey cpuld not be propitiated : at 
least in the Homeric ag^po ritiM* seem to have been in- 
vented to disarm their wrath, and >t9 quiet the alarms of 
a guilty conscience. They were especially vigilant in 
enforcing the res^iect due to age, to parental authority, 
and tdndred blood ; but perjury, and probably all other 
offences proscribed as peculiarly heinous by public 
opinion,^ were equally subject to their inquisition. The 
awe inspired by these inexorable ministers of vengeance 
was a wholesome check, if not an adequate counterpoise, 
to the heedless ^vity which the easy and capricious 
government of the Olympiap gods tended to encourage. 

The idea of retribution however was not generally 
associated with that of a future state. Homer views 
death as the separation of two distinct, tliough not 
wholly dissimilar, substances, — the soul and the body. 
The latter has no life without the former ; the former 
no strength without the latter. The souls of the heroes 
are sent down to the realm of Hades (the Invisible), while 
they themselves remain a prey to dogs and birds. And 
when it is said of Hercules,^that his shade is among 
the dead, while he himself shares the banquets of the 
immortal gfids, it must be supposed that his virtue has 
been rewarded with a new undecaying body, and a 
divine soul. When a man is dead,^' says the shade 
of Aipticlea, the flesh and the bones are left to be 
consumed by the flames, but the soul flies away like 
%dream.” Funeral rites seem not to have been ac- 
counted a necessary condition of its entrance into Hades, 
but it could enjoy no rest there till they had been per- 
formed. Hence arose the importance attached to them 
by surviving friends, the obstinate contests thit take 
place over the slain, Priam^s desperate effort to recover 
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the corps of Hector. Several of the most interesting 
scenes in Greek poetry and history depend entirely on 
this feeling. When the soul has made its escape 
through the lips or the wounds it is not dispersed in 
the air, but preserves the form of the living' person. 
But the face of the earthy lighted by the sun, isi no fit 
place for the feeble, joyless phantom. Jt protracts its 
unprofitable being in the cheerjess Avilight of the nether 
world, a shadow of its former self, and pursuimg the 
empty image of its past occupations and enjoyments. 
Orion, like the spectre of the North American hunter, 
is engaged in chasing the disembodied beasts, which be 
had killed on the mountains, over the asphodel meadow. 
Minos is busied in holding mock trials, and dispensing 
his rigid justice to a race that has lost all power of in- 
flicting wrong. Achilles retains his ancient pre-emi- 
nence among his dead companions, bM he would gladly 
exchange the unsubstantial honour, even if it were to 
be extended to the whole kingdom of spirits, for the 
bodily life of the meanest hireling. .Nothing was more 
remote from Homer's philosoph;^ than the notion, that 
the soul, when lightened of its^fleshly incumbrances, 
exerted its intellectual faculties with the greater vigour. 
On tlie contrary he represents it as reduced by death 
to a state of senseless imbecility. “ Alas," exclaimed 
Achilles, when the spirit of Patroclus bad vanished, 
even in Hades there i;emains a ghost, and an image 
of the dead, but the mind is altogether gone." Tiresias 
alone among the shades enjoys a certafti degree of 
mental vigour, by the especial favour of Proserpine. ^ 
It is only after their strength has been repaired by the 
blood of a slaughtered victim, that they recover reason 
and memory for a time, can recognise their living 
friends, and feel anxiety for those whom they have left 
on earth. While the greater part of the vast multitude 
that peoples the house of Hades merely prolongs a 
dreaming, vacant existence, a few great offenders are 
doomed to a kind of suffering most in accordance with 
the character of the infernal realms, — to the torment of 
o 3 
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unavailing toil^ and never-satisfied longings. A more 
tremendous prison^ removed as far below Hades as 
earth is from heaven^ was reserved for the audacious 
enemies of Jupiter, the abyss of Tartarus, fast secured 
with iron gates, and a brazen floor. On the other hand, 
a few favoured heroes, instead of descending into Hades, 
were transported to a delicious plain, m island of Ocean, 
cooled by perpetual breezas from tbe^West, and exempt 
from every inclement change of the seasons. 

The favour of the gods was believed to be obtained 
by means similar to those which are most efflcacious 
with powerful mortals, — homage and tribute, or, in 
the language of religion, worship and sacrifice. Con- 
sidered from one point of view, the sacrifices of the 
Greeks appear in a highly pleasing light, as an expres- 
sion of pure, though misdirected piety ; viewed from 
another side, they present only the blind impulses of a 
rude superstition. A simple feeling of dependence on 
the divine bounty naturally vents itself in the form of 
an offering, which, however trifling in itself, may be ait 
adequate symbol of th^ religious sentiment. In many 
of the Greek rites, as in those of domestic worship, in 
the libations that accompanied the social meal, in the 
eirision^ and other harvest offerings, in the votive locks 
which youths and virgins frequently dedicated to a 
guardian deity, this merely symbolical character is pre- 
dominant ; and these may have been among the earliest 
forms of demotion. But the same unworthy concep- 
tions of the divine nature which led the Greeks to treat 
•' the material offering as the essential part of every sacred 
service, gave birth to more luxurious and less innocetit 
rites. The image of "Rrthly kings applied to the heifc* 
venly powers, suggested the persuasion, that the efficacy^ 
of ^ sacrifice depended on its value, and that the feeliifg 
which prompted the offering was not merely to be ex- 
pressed, but to be measured by it. This persuasion 
was cherished by two popular prejudices ; by the notion 
that the gods were capable of envy and jealousy, which 
men might allay by costly profusion in their gifts. 
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and by the view taken of a eacri^ce, as a banquet for 
the gods, the more agreeable in proportion as it was 
rieh and splendid.^ 

When the sacrifice was designed to soften the anger 
of an offended deity, it would of course be unusui^y 
sumptuous ; for it was then at once a propitiatory ofPer^ 
ing, and a self-imposed penalty. This mode of think- 
ing might easily lead to the notion, that on some 
extraordinary occasfons the divine wrath was to be ap- 
peased by no oblation less precious than the life of man. 
And it seems certain, that before the times described by 
Homer the Greeks had been brought, either by their 
own train of tliinking, or by the influence of foreign 
example, to this dreadful conclusion. This high anti- 
quity of human sacrifices among the Greeks has been 
disputed, on the ground that such rites are not men- 
tioned or alluded to by Homer. We conceive how. 
ever that Homer's silence would not in the slightest 
degree shake the authority of the numerous legends 
which speak of human victims, as occasionally, and 
even periodically, offered in certain temples; more 
especially as in the latter case ^hey record the early 
substitution of other victims, or of milder rites. Though 
the practice of dedicating living persons to a deity, 
which was unquestionably very ancient, may not have 
been originally connected with any effusion of blood, 
still it indicates the prevailing sentiment ; and there is 
nothing in the manners of the heroic age to prevent us 
from believing, that the same sentiment sometimes 
manifested itself in the sacrifice of human life, even if 
the practice had not been transmitted from earlier 
4|^es. But in fact Homer himself appears strongly 
to confirm the testimony borne by later writers to the 
antiquity of the usage, when he informs us that Achilles 
immolated twelve IVojan prisoners at the funeral pale 
of Patroclus, not to indulge his own vengeance, but to 
sooth his departed friend. The poet indeed considers 
this *as a terrible disjday pf friendship ; but it seems 

* Od. vii. 203. 

O i 
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dear that he would have found nothing inconsistent 
with piety or humanity in a similar sacrifice ofiered^o 
the gods. 

OfiPerings of a different kind, designed for the per- 
petual ornament of holy places, are important rather in 
the history of the arts, than as affording any new or 
peculiar illustration of the religious principle which 
suggested them, and we, shall sWtly have a fitter oc- 
casion for speaking of them. The holy places and 
edifices themselves belong to the same head. Though 
the gods abode in Olympus, several of them liac^ terri- 
tories ^ and domains on the earth, where they 'some- 
times loved to sojourn. The piece of land wl^dk was 
consecrated to a god, bore the same name*-^ with that 
which was assigned for the maintenance of the kingly 
dignity, and was viewed in a very similar light. It 
seems to have been always distinguished by an altar, 
which, when raisetl in the open air, was probably shel- 
tered by a sacred grove. The cultivated portion served 
no doubt for the supply of sacrifices and the support of 
the priest. It was perhaps froW^Some of iftielSe con- 
secrated tracts that the poet drew ras description of the 
desert island, where flocks and h«!irds of the sun were 
tended by the nymphs, and, ^ough they bare no 
young, never experienced any diiainuUou'in their num. 
bers. 

The nature of the Greek religion implied the exist- 
ence of persons who exercised the sacred functions 
which it prescribed — of priests, if the word be taken 
in this general sense. But unless it be ascertained 
whether these persons formed a distinct class, what 
notions were comutonly entertained of their office, and 
what privileges and influence it conferred, the namiO 
may serve only to mislead. None of the acts whieh 
composed the ordinary worship of the gods, neither the 
Sacrifice, nor the accompanying prayer, were among the 
Greeks appropriated to any certain order of men. The 
father of a family in his household, tlie prince in behalf 

1 Pindar, OL vii. 101. * Tt utm* 
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of his people, celebrate all these rites themselves. In 
|l^ticfil or rhetorical language, the heroes who were 
thus occasionally engaged in the service of the gods, 
might be called royal priests, or priestly kings, as Vir- 
gil's Anius was at once king of men, and priest of 
Apollo.^ But an expression which combines the two 
characters, without marking their mutual relations, ex* 
plains and defines nothing. ^The proper use of either 
title depends on die question, which was original and 
principal, which derivative and subordinate. There 
can be no doubt that in the Homeric heroes the sacerdotal 
characteft' was merely incidental to their public station. 
Nestor, and Agamemnon sacrifice, but they are not 
priests, like Chryses, and Maro, and Dares, nor are the 
Ailtolian elders, though each might be frequently called 
on to discharge sacerdotal functions, priests in the same 
sense with those whom they send to Meleager. Hence 
Aristotle distinguishes between the sacrifices which be- 
longed to the kings, and those which belonged to the 
priests, i|i heroic times. The^term priest always 
related only tC^me particular deity, but to some 
particular seat of ms worship ; ^independent of these, it 
had no more meailiDg than the title of king, without 
a certain people or gantry to correspond with it. In 
like manner 4t may fairly be presumed, that whenever 
a temple, or a tract of ground, was consecrated to a god, 
a priest was appointed to minister to him there. There 
may have been a period, when no priesthood of the 
latter kind existed in Greece, when the ddhiestic hearth 
was the only altar, and the bouse of the chief the only^ 
temple, of the tribe. But in the heroic age, though it 
^^was still true that every king was in some sense a 
priest, the priestly office had so long ceased to be a 
mere appendage of royal or patriarchal power, that in 
the Homeric poems we do not find a single instance, 
where it distinctly appears, that one who is described 
as a priest, was also, like Virgil's Anius, a king. Yet, 

J jEn. iji. 80. Where SerriuR remarks, mojorum enim erat ketc consue^^ • 
tuHot lit rex met etiam saccrdoe. 
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when a temple was built for the tutelary god of a tribe, 
the ruling family may oftem have been invested wiA 
the charge of it, which of course then became an here* 
ditary office, and might frequently survive the^ civil 
pre*eminence out of which it arose. Political chah|;eB, 
or some of the numberless accidents that are perpetu^ 
ally varying the course of every popular euperi^tion, 
frequently enlarged the sphere of a local worshM and' 
transformed it from an oWure don^estic 
branch of the national religion. In such 
reditary ministers of the god gained a pro|>oiSl3>lliite*^^ 
increase in dignity and wealth, and their pri^fty cha-% 
racter would become their most distinguishing and valued 
title. On the other hand a priesthood which was ori- 
ginally of a public nature, and arose with and out of 
the temple where it waa exercised, was probably seldom 
appropriated to a particular family, except^ where the 
gift of divination was believed to be like wi mi inherited, 
or in cases like that recorded by Herodotus/^bf Gelon’s 
ancestor, Telines, who had compoli^libe civil dissen- 
sions of Gela by the influence of reliptSfu, ailR, stipulated 
that his descendants should be hereditary ministers of 
the deities in whose name he had ^prevailed. Homer 
himself indicates the mode in which such offices were 
usually conferred, when he mentions tbaii Theano was 
made priestess of Athene by the Trojans. In the later 
times of Greece the administration of religion embraced 
an endless multiplicity of forms : the elective priest- 
hoods were bestowed, sometimes for life, sometimes for 
very short term : in the latter case the citizen evi- 
dently acquired no new character by the temporary 
Uffice ; but in the former it might frequently become a 
profession which completely separated him from the 
rest of the community. « 

The most learned of our historians has observed, 
that the distinction between the laity and the clergy 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The asser- 
tion is true in the sense in which it was meant tb be 
understood ; but it may be proper here to notice the 
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limitations which it requires, and to point out, that in 
another ^ense the distinction was not unknown to the 
Greeks. The priestly office ki itself involved no civil 
exemptions or disabilities, and was not thought to unfit 
the person who filled it for discharging the duties of a 
senator, a judge, or a warrior, either on the ground that 
these ||ccupation6 were less pleasing to the gods^ or, 
that their service claimed the dedication of the whole 
of ^a time Ind faculties. But the care of a 

temple oftwrequired the continual residence and pre. 
sen^'Of ttS ministers, and thus, in effect, excluded every 
o^er employment, and kept them in sacred seclusion, 
apart from the ordinary pursuits of their fellow-citizens. 
The Greek priests never formed one organiled body, 
and their insulation was not merely an effect of the 
political divisions of their country : even within the 
same state they' were not incorporated in any kind of 
hierarchy, they had neither means nor motives for 
entering ihto>^ voluntary associations. Considered there- 
fore in the a^gie^j^jHhey appear absolutely powerless 
and insignifilsmt, ttdV^kre there any traces of a party 
spirit or fell<)w*feeling among thAn, even on occasions 
which might have been expectetl most to have called it 
forth. The jealous hostility which beset the progress 
of Athenian p)(!ilQso]ihy, and sometimes broke out into 
open persecution of its professors, appears neither to 
have sprung from the machinations of the priests, nor 
to have been cherished or directed by them, though tlie 
opinions which excited the popular indignation threat- 
ened their peculiar and common interests. But though, 
as an order, the priestliooil had no bond of union, and 
therefore no engine of ambition at its command, the 
several local corporations comprised in it, were perhaps 
oi> that very account animated with the more lively 
consciousness of their peculiar character and interest 
The ministers who were permanently attached to a 
temple, felt their honours to be intimately connected 
with tts renown ; and many still more solid advantages 
often flowed from the control of a much fr^^uented 
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shrine. Priestcraft had inducements as effectual, and 
as large a held, in Greece as elsewhere, and it was not 
less fertile in profitable devices, in the invention of 
legends, the fabrication of relics, and other modes of 
imposture. The qualifications required for the priest* 
hood were as various as the aspects of religion itself. 
Herodotus was struck by the contrast which he observed 
in this respect, between the Greek and the Egyptian 
institutions: — In Egypt," he say^, no god or god- 
dess is served by a priestess. In his own country the 
female ministers of religion were perhaps as numerous 
as those of the other sex ; and the usage appears to have 
obtained from the most remote antiquity, even in the 
temples of deities whom he supposed to have been of 
Egyptian origin. No period of life was excluded on 
any general grounds, and the choice of that which was 
preferred in each case was determined by accident or 
caprice. It was no part of the priest's duties to ex- 
pound theological dogmas, or to deliver moral precepts. 
Even the memory was hut lightly Mked by the litur- 
gical forms, in the repetitfon of whiclrhis ordinary func- 
tions consisted ; so that Isocrates had room to observe, 
that some men deem the kingly office within every one's 
ability, as if it were a priesthood. The moral character 
of the priest was never viewed with regv'.rd to the in- 
fluence of his example or authority on the minds of' 
others ; yet the service of the gods was supposed to 
demand clean hands, and in some degree a pure heart ^ ; 
it could not he duly performed by one who was pol- 
luted by bloodshed, or by any atrocious crime. Even 
celibacy was frequently required ; hut in many instances 
the same end was more wisely pursued by the selection 
either of the age when the passions are yet dormant, or 
that in which they ha\e subsided. » 

The most important branch of the Greek religion, 
that which more than any other affected the political 
institutions, the history, and manners of the nation, 
grew out of the belief that man is enabled by the divine 
1 Horn. XL vl c. Tim. \ 188. p. 370. I3ck. 
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favour to obtain a knowledge of futurity whidb his 
natural faculties cannot reaoh« Though the gods rarely 
permitted their own forms to be seen, or their voices to 
be heard, they had a great variety of agents and vehicles 
at their disposal, for conveying the secrets of their pre- 
science. Sometimes they were believed to impart the 
prophetical faculty, as a permanent gift, to some favoured 
person, or family, in which it was permitted to descend; 
sometimes tliey attached it td a certain place, the seat 
of their immediate presence, which is then termed an 
oracle. It is probable that these oracular sanctuaries 
belong, for the most jiart, to that eldest form of reh*- 
gion, which took its impressions from the natural fea- 
tures of the country, and that they were not originally 
viewed as the abode of any deity more definite than the 
powers which breathed the spirit of divination from 
springs and caves. But when Jupiter’s supremacy 
over the Olympian family was generally acknowledged, 
and the offices and attributes of the other deities were 
distinguished, thiH father of the gods, as destiny was 
his decree, was niflmrally regafrded as the great source 
of prophetical inspiration, and Apollo, it is not certain 
how, came to be considered as the general interpreter 
of Jupiter’s will, and the dispenser of his prescience. 
The most an^^en^ and celebrated of the Greek oracles 
were attached to the sanctuaries of these deities at 
Dodona and Delphi, The political causes that raised 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi to its high pre-eminence 
over all similar institutions, belongs to a fciter period ; 
but Homer describes it as already renowned and wealthy 
before the Trojan war. He is equally, or rather more, 
familiar with the personal and hereditary faculty of 
divination. The shades of the dead were also believed 
t9 possess the power of revealing the future, and there 
were a few oracles where tliey might be consulted. But 
these institutions seem not to have been congenial with 
the feelings of the Greeks, and to have been seldom 
resorted to, except by those who had been goaded by 
remorse into an unwonted superstition. 
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Another mode of divination, which has prevailed, 
and perhaps continues to exist, in almost all countries 
in the worldi was known in the earliest ages of Greece, 
and survived every other similar form of superstition, 
-*-the interpretation of casual sights and sounds, which, 
as they derive all their imaginary importance from the 
difficulty of perceiving their connection with the ordi- 
nary state of things, attract notice precisely in propor- 
tion as they least deserve**it. Every variation, however 
minute, from the common and anticipated tenor of life, 
was regarded as an omen denoting some remarkable turn 
of events, and was observed with the deeper interest, 
when hap[>ened to coincide witjh a momentous occa- 
sion. Thus, in an assembly convened for a grave de- 
liberation, the utterance of a word associated with a 
pleasing or unwelcome thought might suspend or deter- 
mine the issue of a debate. The flight and voice of a 
bird was never witnessed with indifference at a critical 
juncture ; still less, such phenomena as thunder, light- 
ning, and eclipses. The various appd|rances of a victim, 
in the several stages of a sacrifice, were believed to in- 
dicate the mind of th^ deity to whom it was offered. 
Hence arose a system of experimental divinatioti, which 
in later times afforded employment for a large class of 
soothsayers. A victim was sacrificed m great occasions, 
as the eve of an expedition, or a battle, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the event by the inspection of its entrails. 
The diviners who interpreted these signs did not usually 
pretend to atiy permanent or temporary inspiration, but 
professed to found their predictions, or advice, on rules 
discovered by expeiience. The flight of birds, the 
changes of the Ja,tmosphere, and the heavenly bodies, 
were likewise at times subject to deliberate inspection. 
But neither augury, nor the other branches of the a»t, 
were so studiously cultivated, and reduced to such a 
semblance of scientific exactness, by the Greeks, as by 
the Tuscans ; and, in the Homeric age, though acci- 
dental omens are carefully noted, experimental divin- 
ation seems hardly to he known. We are even agree- 
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ably surprised to find die poet putdng into Hector’s 
mouth A sentiment, which it surpassed the force of 
Xenophon’s mind or character to conceive : Om tmen is 
the best: to fight for one's eountry. Dreams also were 
held to proceed from Jupiter, and the art of interpreting 
them gave a name to a distinct class of diviners. But 
it does not appear that oracles had yet been founded^ in 
which the established method of intercourse with the 
deity consisted in rjf>cturnal vftions, obtained by passing 
a night in his temple. 

'I'he worship of heroes, which in after times forms so 
prominent a feature in the Greek religion, is not men- 
tioned by Homer. We are very far from adopting the 
opinion that this worship was the foundation of the 
Greek religion : but the views and feelings out of which 
it arose, seem to be clearly discernible in the Homeric 
poems. The Greek hero-worship presented two sides : 
it was an exprevssion of religious veneration for departed 
excellence, which had exalted the deceased mortal above 
the level of his ki|Ml ; and it was a tribute of afiection 
and gratitude to a departed friend, kinsmaai, or benefac* 
tor, According to the Homeric Ideology, eminent virtue 
might raise a mortal even to the society of the gods, as 
it had changed the nature of Hercules •, or it might 
transport him,^ ^ Menelans and Khadainanthys, to a 
state of blessedness little inferior. In either case the 
person who approached so nearly to deity, was a fit ob- 
ject of similar worship. The j)iety of surviving friends 
displayed itself in the most costly offerings the fune- 
ral pile ; and it was probably usual at a very early pe- 
riod to repeat such lionours at certain intervals over the 
grave of the deceased. Thus the tomb gradually be- 
came an altar, and sometimes the site of a temple. But 
thjs kind of worship was hidebted for its wider diffu- 
sion to an opinion, which appears first expressed in the 
I)oetry of Hesiod, who speaks of thirty thousand guardian 
daemons, spirits of departed heroes, which are continually 
• 

> Of t/{‘o<’otbpa also it is said, Od. vi. 33t , that she was once a mortal, 
but aiU‘iuafd» obtained divine honoura 
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walking over the earth, veiled in darkness, watching the 
deeds of men, and dispensing weal or woe. The gene- 
ral notion of a damon comprehended every species of 
mysterious, supernatural 9gmcy, which the imagination 
had not conceived under a distinct form, and adbrded 
a basis for the personifying of all abstract properties and 
relations, by which they acquired an influence over the 
feelings, inclependent of poetical fancy. Whatever, 
either in nature or in maij, excited 'admiration or won- 
der, by its excellence or singularity, was considered as 
partaking of this character. Without entering into this 
feeling, we shall be unable to compreliend the prodigality 
with which heroic honours were conferred by the Greeks, 
as when w’e find the people of Segesta erecting a chapel, 
and insti tilting sacrifices, at the grave of a slain enemy, 
with no othhr motive than his extraordinary beauty.* 
The heroes, with whom the notion of a dfemon was thus 
associated, approach very near to the fairies and goblins 
of other mythologies. Greek supeistition represented 
them as always active, sometimes beneficent, but not 
unfrequently wanton and mischievous. 

We have dwelt thc'.nore largely on this subject here, 
because the changes which took place in the Greek re- 
ligion after the age of Homer, affect its external asj)ect, 
rather than its essential character, ^ts gelation indeed 
to the state, to science, and to morality^ did not continue 
always the same: as fresh avenues opened for com- 
merce with foreign regions, some new objects of wor- 
ship were introduced ; the progress of wealth and art 
multiplied and refined its rites : but the germ at least 
of every important religious principle and institution is 
visible in the Homeric poems. 

IV. It is not our intention fully to describe the st^te 
of knowledge and of the arts in the heroic ages, or to 
combine all the scattered touches, by which Homer has 
illustrated it, into a picture as complete as they might 
enable us to form. We must confine ourselves to se- 


1 Her. V 47. • 
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lecting ft few of the most striking^ which may serve t© 
mark the limits of the progress which the Gteeks of 
this period had made in intellectual acquirements^ and 
in their application to the purposes of life. 

A just, but undiscriminating, veneration for Homer's 
genius, led the Greeks of later times, when science and 
erudition flourished, but the spirit of poetry wasitearly 
extinct, to form ver^ exagger^ed notions of his learn., 
ing. They could not bring themselves to believe, that 
the divine bard, who for so many centuries had fashioned 
the mind of Greece, whose wisdom they had been ac- 
customed to revere from their infancy, should have 
been ignorant of things which in their own day were 
fUmiliar to the vulgar, and that his conceptions of the 
objects which lay beyond the narrow range of his know- 
ledge should have been at once mean and extravagant, 
to a degree which a more enlightened age finds it diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Strabo employs a considerable 
space in the introductory part of his work, to refute 
Eratosthenes, who had presumed to maintain, that the 
poet’s aim was merely to afford entertainment, that his 
geographical information was coiSned to the countries 
inhabited by Greeks, and that as in the description of 
foreign regions he had freely indulged his fancy, his 
expositors only Vaftted their time in labouring to recon- 
cile his accounts with later discoveries. Strabo himself 
professes to observe a mean between this irreverent 
criticism, and the excessive zeal of those who regarded 
Homer as a master of all arts and sciences : yet, rather 
than admit that he was not acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of geography, he does not scruple to put the most 
violent iC’onstruction on his words, and to draw the most 
improbable inferences from them. At present perhaps 
th^e is more danger of pushing the opinion of Eratosthe- 
nes too far, than of running into the opposite extreme. 
Some modern writers seem to have assigned too narrow 
limits to Homer s knowledge of the earth : and they 
have perhaps sometimes forgotten, that his conceptions 
of its unknown regions, and of the rest of the universe, 
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wejj^ prdbibly very vagtie iind indefinite^ a^^^well as 
errotieofa^ and have attrl^uited a precision and god-* 
sistedfey^ his views, which he may never have aimed 
at. On the other hand 4t may be fairly assumed^ Uiat 
his descriptions of these pUiects are not mere poeti<}a1 
fictions, and that, if they do not exactly represent the 
popul^ opinion, they are never without some ground- 
work of general belief. The Homeric cosmology is just 
such a scheme as might liiave been ^pected to be formed 
by men, who gaze upon nature with unhesitating con- 
fidence in the intimations of their senses, and are satis, 
fied with tl»e rudest expedients for explaining and 
reconciling them, and who willingly allow their imagina- 
tion to range beyond the bounds of their experience 
in search of the marvellous. 

If we begin by endeavouring to ascertain the extent 
of the poet's geographical knowledge, w^e find ourselves 
almost confined to Greece and the iEgean. Beyond 
this circle all is foreign and obscure : and the looseness 
with which he describes the more distant regions, es- 
pecially when contrasted with his accurate delineation of 
those which were fanfiliar to him, indicates that as to 
the others he was mostly left to depend on vague 
rumours, wdiich he might mould at his pleasure. In 
the catalogue indeed of the Trojan 'iuAiliaries, which 
probably comprises all the information which the Greeks 
had acquired concerning that part of the world at the 
time it was composed, the names of several nations 
in the inte'Vior of Asia Minor are enumerated. The 
remotest are probabl) the Ilalizonians of Alybc', whose 
country may, as Strabo supposes, he that of the Chal- 
deans on the Kuxinc. On the southern side of the 
peninsula the Lycians appear as a very distant race, 
whose land is therefore a fit scene for fabulous adve^n- 
tures : on its confines are the haunts of the monstrous 
Chima^ra, and the territory of the Amazons; farther 
eastward the mountains of the fierce Solymi, from which 
Poseidon, on his return from the Ethiopians, dfescries 
the bark of Ulysses sailing on the western sea. These 
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Ethiofains are placed by poet "at the ex^eii^ of 
the earth ; but as they are visited by Mene^jLiil the 
course of his wanderings, th^py must fee supposed to 
reach across to the shores pf 6ie inner sea, aixl to border 
on the Pho&nicians : and it }s probable that the poet as- 
signed no great extent to the intermediate We 

find no intimation that Mcnelaus left his shJ|)»$ On tlie 
coast of Syria, to pnhetrate inhind. Nestor indee^jspealcs 
of this voyage of Menelaus in terms which, at first 
sight, might seem to indicate that the regions he visited 
were quite out of the reach of ordinary Greek naviga> 
tioii : — ** He has just returned from parts whence a man 
could never hope to return, when once driven into a sea 
so vast and fearful, that even the birds come not back 
within the same year.” This however is an exaggera- 
tion, which indicates only the timidity of the Greek 
mariners, not an erroneous conception of the distance. 
For elsewhere we find Ulysses desciibing a voyage 
which he performed in five days, from Crete to Egypt : 
and the Taphians, though they inhabit the western side 
of Greece, are represented as engaged in piratical adven- 
tures on the coast of Phoenicia. On tlie other hand one 
general idea, which the poet frequently expresses with 
regard to these eastern lands, can scarcely have been de- 
rived from the "experience of his countrymen. He 
describes their inhabitants as not only abounding in 
wealth, but in the highest degiee hospitable and munifi- 
cent. The palace of Menelaus is filled r^th the pre- 
cious presents which he has collected during his stay in 
the East : and, in tlie story told by Ulysses, though his 
comrades have provoked the Egyptians by plundering 
their fields, and he surrenders himself a prisoner, yet 
not only is his life spared by the king, but he is loaded 
>^th treasures by the people. It is jierhaps of less mo- 
ment that the Phamicians and Egyptians iflentioned have, 
for the most part, purely Greek names. But as to 
Egyp^t, it seems clear that the poet*s information w'as 
confined to what he had heard of a river ^gyptus, and 
a great city called Thebes. Of its distance from tlie 
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mouth of the river he seems to have no distitfet con- 
ceptlc^. ^The fertility of the soil is marked by an 
ahunditnt growth of poisonous and medicinal herbs^ and 
the wisdom of tJie people by their skill in the healing 
art^ in which they are said to ^xcel the rest of mankind* 
He mentions the isle of Pharos, but places it at a day’s 
sail from the mouth of the river, and Strabo, to save his 
credit, Js forced to suppose that he n^eant to intimate the 
enlargSnent of the Delta, which Menelaus might have 
heard of, and which might have induced him to substi^ 
tute the distance by which Pharos had once been sepa- 
rated from the coast, for that at which he must himself 
have found it. What part of Africa Menelaus is con- 
ceived to have visited does not appear. He describes it 
as a fortunate land, in which the ewes yean twice a 
year, and the lambs are horned from their birth. The 
position of the part of Libya where Ulysses found 
the Lotus-eaters — whose favourite fruit still grows, 
under the name of the jujube, on the same coast — is 
more precisely fixed by its vicinity to the land of the 
Cyclops ; from which it seems that the poet imagined 
less than a day’s voyage to intervene between Sicily and 
the nearest point of Africa. It seems to be implied 
that a regular traffic subsisted between Libya and 
Phoenicia. ^ ‘ 4 

On the whole we may observe, and it is a remark of 
some importance, that whatever Hpmer s knowledge of 
these eastern and southern countries may have been, 
his description of them is extremely well fitted to ex- 
cite curiosity concerning them in his countrymen, and 
to impel the spirit of adventure in this direction. With 
the opposite quarters of the world the reverse is the 
case. The) are either WTapt in obscurity, or presented 
under a forbidding aspect, as only to be approached 
through the midst of perils, which make the courage of 
the hardiest quail. Strabo argues that Homer must 
have been acquainted with the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
because he speaks of the Cimmerians as a people on 

« V. 2<I5 
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tin; iDorgin of Ocean, near the entrance of the lower 
world, who are covered with perpetual mist and cloud, 
and never see the light of the sun. In like manner he 
concludes, that the poet, who has mentioned the Euro- 
pean MysianSj cannot liave been a stranger to the I>a- 
nube. Vet he elsewhere remarks, that in the time of 
Homer the Euxine was regarded as another ocean, and 
tliose who sailed into it were thought to roam into as 
distant a region as mose who |)roceeded beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. In fact it appears highly probable, 
from the manner in which Homer describes the voyage 
of the Argonauts, that he was ignorant of the existence 
of the northern shores of the Euxine, and supposed 
Jason to have sailed from the land of .^etes, round the 
north of Greece and Italy, into the western sea. In 
later times the Argonauts were made to go up the Da- 
nube, and then to descend by another arm into the 
Adriatic. But Homer was probably not so well in. 
formed as to see any need for such a fiction. On the 
western side of Europe, the compas^ of his knowledge 
vseenis to be bounded by a few points not very far dis- 
tant from the coast of Greece, •A modern writer has 
even attempted to prove that the author of the Odyssey 
was so imperfectly acquainted with the group of islands 
among which lSie«kingdom of Ulysses lay, as to assign 
a totally false position to Itliaca itself.^ It seems, how- 
ever, possible to reconcile his descriptions accurately 
enough with its real site.^ The northern part of the 
Adriatic he appears, as we have observed, to consider as 
a vast open sea. The opinion which has generally pre- 
vailed among both the ancients and the modems, that 
Sn describing the marvellous island of the Phseacians he 
had Corcyra in view, seems to have no better foundation 
thftn the desire of assigning a definite locality to the 

1 Voclckcr, Veber Uomerhehe Geographies c. iv. "fhe most valuable 
work on this subject after Voss. It jk also very learnedly treated by Ukert, 
Geofmtphie der Griechen u, Aoewicr, vtd. i. 

2 Thia IS the object of a little work, Ueber dca liomerische liha^a, by K. 

V. L. Kuclile von Lilienstern, 

p s 
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poet^s fictions ^ : as, in the same spirit, great pains have 
been taken to investigate the abodes of Circe and of 
Calypso. The situation of Corcyra may have been very 
well known to him : but it was not that which he re- 
quired for his Pha^acians: and hence no conclusion can 
be safely drawn either for or against his geographical 
learning, from the freedom with which he has painted 
the wonders of their island. Farther westward, Sicily 
and the southern extremity of Italy are represented as 
the limits of all ordinary navigation. Beyond lies a 
vast sea, whicl) spreads to the very confines of nature 
and space. Sicily itself, at least its more remote parts, 
is inhabited by various races of gigantic cannibals: 
whether, at the same time, any of the tribes who really 
preceded the Greeks in the occupation of the island 
were known to be settled on the eastern side, is not cer- 
tain, though the Sicels and Sicania are mentioned ih 
the Odyssey. The marvels with which the poet has 
embellished this part of his narrative, were no doubt 
suggested by some real features in the nature of tl>e 
scenes described, as the dangers of the straits and the 
appearance of the voldinic islands on the northern coast ; 
but the boldness of his fictions seems to prove that he 
is only giving Bha|>e to an indistinct rumour. Yet the 
copper mines of Temesa are already so Celebrated as to 
attract the Taphians, who carry iron to barter for it.‘^ 
But Italy, as well as Greece, appears, according to the 
poet’s notions, to be bounded on the north by a formid- 
able waste of waters. 

When we proceed to inquire how the imagination of 
the people ^lled up the void of its exjierience, and de- 
termined the foim of the unknown w^orld, we find that 
the rudeness of its conceptions corresponds to the scan- 

* This has been lately very satisfactorily shown by Professor Weloker, 
in a most in^enioUs and interesting essay on Homer's Fheacians, in the 
near seriofi of the Rfteinischcs Mmcum, i. 2. But 1 find it very difficult to 
assent to his jKisibon, which he adopts apparently only on etymological 
grounds, that the poet docs not mean to represent ^hena as an island. 

* Od. i, 184. It IS not however eorlain that this Temesa was Italy ; 
the direction in which the speaker is sailing is at least quite as favourable to 
the opinion of those who took it for a town in Cyprus. But sec Eustaih. 
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tiness of its information. The part of the earth ex- 
posed to the beams of the sun was undoubtedly con- 
sidered, not as a spherical, but as a plane surface, only 
varied by its heights and hollows ; and, as litde can it 
be doubted, that the form of this surface was deter- 
mined by that of the visible horizon. The whole orb 
is girt by the ocean, not a larger sea, but a deep river, 
which, circulating ^th constant but gentle flux, sepa- 
rates the world of light and life from the realms of 
darkness, dreams, and death. No feature in the Ho- 
meric chart is more distinctly prohiinent than this: 
hence the divine artist terminates the shield of Achilles 
with a circular stripe, representing the mighty strength 
of the river ocean, and all the epithets^ which the poet 
applies to it are such as belong exclusively to a river. 
It is by no means easy to account for this notion, even 
if it should be supposed to have arisen before the Greeks 
were acquainted with the Asiatic continent: for still 
they saw nothing but land to the north; and even if 
they imagined the earth to be encompassed by waters, 
there wavS nothing to suggest th^ thought of a limitary 
river. It would rather seem that they must have been 
led to it in endeavouring to explain the origin of the 
liquid elemciy; by tracing it to a single source, which 
would naturally l)c fixed at the extremity of the earth. 
And accordingly Homer describes all the other rivers, 
all springs and wells, and the salt main itself, as issuing 
from the ocean stream, which might be supposed to feed 
tlicm by subterraneous channels. Still it is very diffi- 
cult to form a clear conception of this river, or to say • 
how the poet supposed it to be boundfd. Ulysses 
passes into it from the western sea: but whether the 
point at which he enters is a mouth or opening, or the 
fwo waters are only separated by an invisible line, ad- 
mits of much doubt. On the further -side however is 
land : but a land of darkness, which the sun cannot 
pierce, a land of Cimmerians, the realm of Hades, 
inhabited by the shades of the departed, and by^ 
the family of dreams. As to the other dimensions 
4 
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of th6 oarth, the poet affords! tis no information, Bnd it 
would be difficult to decide, whether a cylinder or a 
cone approaches nearest to the figure which he may 
have assigned to it: and as little does he intimate in 
what manner he conceives it to be supported. But 
within it was hollowed another vast receptacle for de- 
parted spirits, perhaps the proper abode of Hades. Be. 
neath this, and as far below the «»arth as heaven was 
above it, lay the still more murky pit of Tartarus, 
secured by its iron gates and brazen floor, the dungeon 
reserved by Jupiter for his implacable enemies. 

The waters of Ocean, as they nourish the earth, also 
renovate and purify the lustre of the heavenly fires, 
among which one only never repairs its waste in the 
refreshing bath. The sun rises — it would seem, out of 
a spacious reach, which the river makes in the east — to 
perform his journey over the vault of heaven. The 
luminary itself is perpetually confounded with the 
povper which animates it, or controls its career. But 
the god does not appear under the form of a charioteer, 
who, as he climbs the heights of ether, darts his beams 
on the earth: nor is it certain how the poet conceived 
the close of his daily task to be connected with its re- 
newal. There is no intimation that he was supposed to 
descend below die surface of the earth, mor indeed would 
such a revolution be consistent with the other parts of 
the mundane system. If the necessity of some addi- 
tional supposition, to explain the vicissitude of day and 
night, had bwn observed, it was probably met by a fic- 
tion similar to that which became current in later times. 
The poet Mimnerraus, who flourished between the se- 
venth and sixth century B. C., may only have expressed 
an idea which had been long familiar to the Greeks, 
when he sang of the golden bovir] which Plephsstus had 
wrought, and furnished with wings, as a floating couch 
for the god of day, who, after finishing his task, reposes 
in the enchanted vessel, and is rapidly transported ^over 
the surface of the water from the abode of the Hespe- 
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rides to the land of the Ethiopians, where he finds 
another chariot and fresh steeds waiting to receive hixn. 

It does not i^pear that the poet was aware of any 
distinction worth his notice^ between the northern and 
the southern half of the terrestrial planer but the re^ 
gions subject to the immediate influence of .the rising 
and setting sun are scenes of wonder, and peopled by a 
peculiar race. The/i4jacent shores or islands are blessed 
with a double portion of Hglit and heat, and teem with 
inexhaustible fertility. The Elysian plain, though not 
far remote from the land of darkness and dreams, en. 
joys an uninterrupted serenity of atmosphere^ The 
people that inhabits these favoured regions of the ex-> 
treme east and west, attests the neighbourhood of the 
sun by their swarthy complexion, which is expressed by 
their name of Ethiopians: the gods themselves some* 
times leave tlieir celestial home to share the plenty of 
their banquets, and to honour their piety and innocence. 
It has been supposed that a rumour of a dark -coloured 
race, on the Eastern shores of the Euxine, may have 
suggested the thought of the fabulous Ethiopians ; but 
their colour was determined by^tbeir position, and the 
seats of perfect innocence and justice could only Bfe flxed 
at the farthest ends of the earth. These Ethiopians 
became the mddel of a similar, perfect, happy, and long- 
lived race, which inhabited a paradise in the extreme 
north, sheltered from tlie blasts of Boreas by a barrier 
of mountains ; and when the Greeks became acquainted 
with the African tribes, Ethiopia was slfifted to the 
shores of the southern sea, where, in the reign of Cam- ^ 
byses, a people was believed to exist of extraordinary 
beauty, stature, and longevity, in whose country gold 
was more plentiful than copper, the table o{ the sun 
yielded every day spontaneously a banquet of various 
meats, and a soft and fragrant spring supplied an elixir 
of life. 

Some of the epithets which Homer applies to the 
heaven, seem to imply that he considered it as a solid 
vault of metal. But it is not necessary to construe/ 
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these epithets so literally, nor to draw any such infer* 
ence from his description of Atlas, who holds the 
pillars which keep earth and heaven asunder* Yet it 
would seem, from the manner in which the height of 
heaven is compared with the depth of Tartarus, that 
the region of light was thought to have certain hounds. 
The summit of the Thessalian Olympus was regarded 
as the highest point on tl^e earth, tund it is not always 
carefully distinguished from the aerian regions above. 
The idea of a seat of the gods — perhaps derived from 
a more ancient tradition, in which it was not attached • 
to any geographical site — seems to be indistinctly 
blended in the poet’s mind with that of the real moun* 
tain. Hence Hephwstus, when hurled from the thres- 
hold of Jupiter's palace, falls from morn to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve, before he drops on Lemnos ; and Ju- 
piter speaks of suspending the earth by a chain from the 
top of Olympus. 

A wider compass of geographical knowledge, and 
more enlarged views of nature, would scarcely have been 
consistent with the state of navigation and commerce 
which the Homeric poems represent. The poet ex- 
presses the common feelings of an age when the voyages 
of the Greeks were mostly confined to the iEgean, in 
the language used by Nestor in speaking of the wan- 
derings of Menelaus. So when Troy is said to be at a 
vast distance from the Acha?an land, this is not to be 
considered merely as the judgment of an Ithacan shep- 
herd. We find the (Greeks after the fall of Troy earnestly 
deliberating at Lesbos on the lony voyage which lay be- 
fore them, and uncertain whether they shall cross the 
open sea from the north of Chios to Euboea, or steer 
along the coast by Cape Mimas. The former course is 
adopted, and on tlieir arrival at Gercestus they off^r 
many victims Poseidon, in gratitude for having been 
brought in safety over so great a sea. It accords with 
this view of the distance, that the failure of the tirst 
expedition against Troy was attributed to a mistake of 
the pilots, who guided the fleet to the coast of Mysia, 
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instead of the kingdom of Priam. The vessels of the 
heroes, and probably of the poet's contemporaries, were 
slender half-decked boats: according to ^e calculation 
of Thucydides, who seems to suspect exaggeration, the 
largest contained 120 men, the greatest number of 
rowers mentioned in the catalogue: but we find twenty 
rowers spoken of as a usual complement of a good ship. 
The mast was movable, an(} was only hoisted to take 
advantage of a fair wind, and at tlie end of a day’s voy- 
age was again deposited in its appropriate receptacle. 
In tlie day-time, the Greek mariner commonly followed 
the windings of the coasts, or shot across from headland 
to headland, or from isle to isle; at night his vessel 
was usually put into port, or hauled up on the beach; 
for though on clear nights he might prosecute his voy- 
age as well as by day, yet should the sky be overcast bis 
course was inevitably lost. Engagements at sea are 
never mentioned by Homer, though he so frequently 
alludes to piratical excursions. They were probably of 
rare occurrence : but as they must sometimes have been 
inevitable, the gallies were provided with long poles for 
such occasions. The approach of winter put a stop to 
all ordinary navigation. Hesiod fixes the time ibr lay- 
ing up the merchant ship, covering it with stones, tak- 
ing out the riggfng, and hanging the rudder up by the 
fire. According to him, the fair season lasts only fifty 
days : some indeed venture earlier to sea, but a prudent 
man will not then trust his substance to the waves. 

The practical astronomy of the early Greeks con- 
sisted of a few observations on the heavenly bodies, • 
tJie appearances of which were most conspicuously con- 
nected with the common occupations of life. Tlie 
succession of light and darkness, the recurring phases 

Ihe moon, and the vicissitude of the seasons, pre- 
sented three regular periods of time, which, though all 
equally forced on the attention, were not all marked 
witU equal distinctness by sensible limits. From the 
first, and down to the age of Solon, the Greeks seem to 
have measunul their months in the natural way, by the’ 
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interval between one appearance of the new moon and 
the next. Hence^ their months were of unequal dur.% 
Ation; >et they might be dosci^bed in round numbers 
as consisting of thirty days ; and Hesiod speaks of a 
thirtieth day^ as if it belonged & every month : a mode 
of speaking which, though it has occasioned dispute 
among modem writers, was not liable to be misunder- 
stood by his contemporari^es, even kT he has not himself 
furnished a hint for correcting it.^ The computation of 
the days of the month seems to have been important 
only in a religious point of view, partly through die 
popular superstitidon, which stamped each day of the 
month with its peculiar character of good or evil omen, 
and partly through the sacred traditions which fixed the 
festivals of certain deides on certain days. Hesiod de- 
votes a part of his poem on husbandry to the days of 
the month, which he enumerates, and describes according 
to their various imaginary properties, and lie enjoins 
every master of a house to take careful note of them 
for the instruction of his domestics. It was soon ob. 
served that the revolutions of the moon were far from 
affording an exact measure of the apparent annual re- 
voludon of the sun, and that if this were taken to be 
equal to twelve of the former, the seasons would pass 
in succession through all the montlis of the year. This 
in itself would have been no evil, and would have oc- 
casioned no disturbance in the business of life. Seen 
under the Greek sky, the stars were scarcely less con- 
spicuous objects than the moon itself : some of the 
most striking groups were early observed and named, 
and served, by their nsings and settings, to regulate the 
labours of the husbandman and the adventures of the 
seaman. But though for such purposea it was not ne- 
cessary to adjust die order of the lunar months to th^et 
of the seasons, ^he interests of religion seem to have re- 
quired that tliis should be done. The spirit of a ceremonial 


‘ Bv the line A. according to lde}er*« interpretation {Hand, 

buch dcr ChrmohgiCyi, p. iiOJ), which i6 not o\crthrown by GoeltUng’i 
cobjections. 
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warship prescribes a rigid adherence to the estahiished 
rites^ in all their for^s and circumstances ; and ac- 
cordingly it was not mafiicient for the due cele-* 
bration of a sacred ies|ival among the Greeks^ that it 
took place on a stated %ay of the months if it did not 
also conform to the ancient rule in the season of the 
year. This is the remark indeed of a late Greek 
writer^ but it is so dbnsistent.with the whole character 
of the earliest religion of his countrymen, that it may 
safely be adopted, and applied to the remotest times, i 
Hence, it is highly probable that, even before the time 
of Homer, the (Jreeks had begun to compensate for the 
defect of the lunar year, by the occasional addition of 
an intercalary month. In the division of the seasons 
Homer seems to make no distindtion between summer 
and autumn : and the goddesses who preside over them 
— the Hours— were originally three in number. Their 
name was not yet given to portions of tlie day ; these 
the poet usually describes by the civil occupations be- 
longing to them ; as, the morning by the filling of the 
market-place, the noon, as the time when the wood- 
cutter rests from ^is toil, ancf takes his repast, the 
evening, as the unyoking of the oxen, or as the time 
wlien the judg^ quits the seat of justice. In the night 
the stars, as they* supplied the place of a calendar to 
the husbandman, served as a clock for those whose habits 
made them conversant with the aspect of the heavens. 

Commerce appears in Homer's descriptions to be 
familiar enough to the Greeks of the heroic age, but 
not to be held in great esteem. We find Ulysses 
taunted by one of the Phsacians, though themselves a 
maritime people, as a person whose appearance be- 
tokened that he was more used to command sailors in a 
murchant vessel, to take charge of a cargo, and to keep 
an eye on the outlays and the profits of a voyage, than 
to engage in athletic sports. And in such a capacity 
Ulyssgs, relating his fictitious adventures, describes 
himself as having been once employed by a Phoenician ; 

‘ Geminus, Isag. 6., quoted by Idcler, i. p, 256. * 
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but in th<? same narrative he mentions with pride, that, 
though left an orphan with a Vfery f lender provision, 
he could never bear td dlpR ^hnself to any peaceful 
occupation for acquiring 'weafth/t home: ships were 
his delight, and he had made'^any expeditions from 
Crete to foreign parts, but always with armed comrades, 
to enrich himself with the phintte of the coasts which 
he visited. Yet in the Odyssey we find the goddess, 
who assumes the person of a Taphian chief, professing 
that she is on her way to Temesa, with a cargo of iron 
to be exchanged for copper : and in the Iliad, Jason*s 
son, the prince of Lemnos, appears to carry on an ac- 
tive traffic with the Greeks before Troy. We sends a 
number of ships freighted with wine, for which the 
purchasers pay, some in copper, some in iron, some in 
hides, some in cattle, some in slaves. Of the use of 
money the poet gives no hint, either in this description 
or elsewhere. He speaks of the precious metals only 
as commodities, the value 6f which was in all cases de- 
termined by weight. The Odyssey represents Phcc- 
nician traders as regularly frequenting the Greek ports * : 
but as Phoenician slaVes are sometimes brought to 
Greece, so the Phoenicians do not scruple, even where 
they are received as friendly merchants, to carry away 
Greek children into slavery.*^ 

The general impression which the Homeric pictures 
of society leave on the reader is, that many of the use- 
ful arts — that is, those subservient to the animal w'ants 
or enjoyments of life — had already reached such a stage 
of refinement, as enabled the affluent to live, not merely 
in -rude plenty, but in a considerable degree of luxury 
and splendour. The dwellings, furniture, clothing, 
armour, and other such property of the chiefs, are com- 
monly described as magnificent, costly, and eleganr^ 
both as to thg materials and workmanship. We are 
struck not only by the apparent profusion of the pre- 
cious metals, and other rare and dazzling objects, in the 
houses of the great, but by the skill and ingenuity 
, * Od. xiii. 271?. 2 od. \v. i.:2. 
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which jicom to be exerted in working tlicm up into 
convenient and graceful forms. Great caution how- 
ever is evidently neceswijjl'lslp drawing inferences from 
these descriptions^ > thO" state of the arts the 
heroic ages. The poe# hals treasures at his disposal 
wliich^ as they cost him nothingj he may scatter with 
an unsparing hand. )dt depends entirely upon himself 
with w^hat degree of magnificence he shall jidom the 
various scenes which he depfets. Nor has he need of 
uny real models^ to enable him to give a minute de- 
scription of the most elaborate works. A very rude 
performance may sometimes be sufficient to suggest to 
him new combinations, more ingenious and artidcial 
than any which his own experience had evei' brought 
under his eye. 1^11686 remarks are all applicable to 
Homer. The shield made by Hephiestus for Achilles 
cannot be considered as a specimen of the progress of 
art, since it is not only the work of a god, but is fabric* 
att*d on an extraordinary occasion, to excite the ad- 
miration of men : and the figures in*&ilver and gold 
which adorn the fairy palace of Alcinous, and which 
in part at least are ascribed ttf the same divine artist, 
are undoubtedly such as tlie poet had never beheld in 
any human habitation. But, beside this doubt, as to 
the degree in *wbich his imagination may have over- 
stepped reality in his descriptions of such objects, an- 
other is suggested by several passages, which might 
lead us to suppose that, even where he had some real 
patterns before him, they were the producftions not of 
Grecian, but of foreign art. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that if, as is at least most probable, he was an Asiatic 
Greek, he may have l>een familiar with many things 
which were very little known among his European 
countrymen before the Trojan war. The palace of 
iNlenelaus is all glittering with gold ami silver, with 
ivory and amber ; but its splendour excites astonish- 
ment in Telemachus : though his father's house is de- 
scribed as a princely mansion, and though he had just 
left Nestor's royal residence, he can only compare it 
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with what ho has been accus^tomed to conceive of Jove's 
palace in Olympus. We leam however that these 
^mptuous ornaments have fpi; the most part been 
brought by Menelaus from Torei^ lands. So the breast., 
plate of Agamemnon^ which is hot only singularly rich 
in its materials^ but adorned will elegant figures^ was a 
present which he had received fife Cyprus. Indeed, 
it is clear 4hat the poet attnbutes such a superiority to 
several Eastern nations, more especially to the Phm- 
nicians, not only in wealth, but in knowledge and skill, 
that, compared with their progress, the arts of Greece ' 
seem to be in their infancy. The description of a 
Phoenician vessel, which comes to a Greek island 
freighted with trinkets, and of the manner in which a 
lady of the highest rank, and her servants, handle and 
gaze on one of the foreign ornaments, present the image 
of such a commerce as Europeans carry on with the 
islanders of the South Sea. It looks as if articles of 
this kind at least were eagerly coveted, and that there 
were no means of procuring them at home. 

Such an inferiority may however be admitted, with- 
out supposing that the Greeks were altogether dependent 
on foreigners, even for works which demanded a high 
degree of skill. It is possible that Homer's picture's of 
the heroic style of living may be too- highly coloured, 
but there is reason to believe that they were drawn from 
the life. He may have been somewhat too lavish of 
the precious metals ; but some of the others, par- , 
ticularly copper, were perhaps more abundant than in 
later times ; beside copper and iron, we find steel and 
tin, which the Phoenicians appear already to have 
brought from the west of Euroi>e, frequenily mentioned. 
There can be no doubt, that the industry of the Greeks 
had long been employed on these materials. There k 
no ground for supposing that the commerce which 
Homer represents them as carrying on with the Phoe- 
nicians, was of very recent origin, and it could scwcely 
fail sorm to rouse their native ingenuity to imitate and 
rival Phoenician art. We may therefore readily be- 
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lieve that, even in the heroic timea^ |he workfl*Df Greek 
artisans already bore. the stamp of thtf national genius. In 
some important points^ the trutli of Homer’s description# 
has been confirmed by monuments, brought to light 
within our own memory, of an architecture which was 
most probably contempotavy with the events whicfi he 
celebrated. The remains of Mycenae and other ancient 
cities seem sufficiently to attest tlie fidelity with wluch 
he has represented the geiicraf character of that mag. 
nificence which the heroic chieftains loved to display. 
Tliey seem to show that spacious buildings of a peculiar 
construction, lined within with plates of metal, and 
without richly adorned witli marble, were ^quently 
erected for the reception of the treasures amassed by the 
great'; and they were probably filled with chariots, 
vessels, and other works of art, worthy of such costly 
receptacles, which must have been in great part pro- 
ductions of native industry. On the other hand, the 
same poems afford several strong indications that, though 
in the age which they describe, such art» were perhaps 
ra])idly advancing, they cannot then have been so long 
familiar to the Greeks as to be^ery commonly prac- 
tised ; and that a skilful artificer was rarely found, and 
was consequently viewed with great admiration, and 
occupied a high ^a^k in society. Thus the craft of the 
carpenter appears to be exceedingly honourable. He is 
classed witli the soothsayer, the physician, and the 
bard, and like them is frequently sent for from a dis- 
tance.- The son of a person eminent in this craft is 
not mixed with the crowd on the field of battle, but 
comes forward among the most distinguished warriors.^ 
And as in itself it seems to confer a sort of nobility, so 
it is practised by the most illustrious chiefs. Ulysses is 
repjiesented as a very skilful carpenter. He not only 


1 This opinion os to the destination of the Treasury, atT it is commonly 
called, of Atreus, at Mycense, and of other similar structures, which la 
nmintainedby Mueller, in hiBjtrrhiiohgic dcr KunsU and other works, has 
been stromtly. controverted by Welcker in a late review of the Archaologie 
111 the Kh. Mus. Yet be admits that; us graves, they may have served to 
contain treasures. 

3 Od. xvu. 3bG. 3 II. V. 60. 
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builds the ^ioaj hymch he %ves the island of Calypso^ 
but in his oivn pal|^ carvdf a singular bedstead out of 
the trunk (£f a tree^ which he intays with gold^ silver^ 
and ivory. Anoth^ diief, Epeus, was celebrated as the 
builder of the wooden horse in which the heroes were 
concealed at the taking of Troy. The goddess Athene 
was held to preside over thls^ as over all manual arts, 
and to favour those who excelled hi it with her inspiring 
counsels. 

Though war was the chief business and delight of 
the heroic ages^ it appears to have been very far from 
being reduced to any form deserving the name of an 
art. This is nearly all that we can collect from Ho- 
mer's descriptions of battles and sieges, though military 
affairs compose the wliole subject of the Iliad. We 
learn much as to the combats of the chiefs, but little or 
nothing as to the engagements of the armies. Some- 
times indeed the poet seems to attach great impfirtance 
to the compact array of the troops ; and he contrasts the 
silent and steady advance of the Greeks with the noisy 
march of the Trojans. !But tlie issue of the conflict is 
always decided cither’ by the immediate interposition of 
the gods, or by the personal valour of the heroes. The 
common warriors serve only as figures in the back- 
ground, to fill up the picture. A single hero of eminent 
prowess can put a whole array to flight. Nestor, as 
the most experienced general, takes lead in tlie 
councils ; and in the tenth year of the war he proposes 
a new order of battle, according to the natural or po- 
litical divisions of the anny ; hut no result appears to 
follow from the adoption of this plan. The strength 
and dexterity displayed by the chieftains in wielding 
their ponderous weapons, are almost supernatural, yet 
4hey are probably not much exaggerated, and may l>e 
conceived as, the effect of a long application to chival- 
rous exercises; and they serve to explain the terror 
with which a whole host might be inspired by the pre- 
sence of a single enemy. The principal heroes are still 
more distinguished from the throng by their chariots or 
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cars, the use of which ilfethc feature in 

the heroic warfarAt^p^on fce iiel^bt^ro}^ horses are 
not employed for any other purpose. It noes not ap- 
pear that they were used, like |hose of the ancient 
Britons, to throw the enemy’s ranks fhto disorder. Tlie 
warrior stood in his car by the aide of his cliarioteer, 
and sometimes fought in that position ; hut he com- 
monly alighted at the appro^h of a formidable ant- 
agonist, ami then mounted again for pursuit or flight. 
But it is not easy to conceive how these operations were 
conducted, so as to avoid extreme confusion and con- 
tinual disasters. It is still more surprising to find that 
the Trojans, on one occasion, think of urging their 
horses, which naturally shrink from the danger, over a 
deep and broad ditch, with palisades and a wall on the 
opposite side.* No mention occurs of any artificial 
means for the attack of fortified towns. If the walls 
were too strong, or too welj defended to he scaled, the 
besiegers were compelled to wait for an opportunity of 
effecting an entrance by surprise or sVatagem. The 
walls of 1'roy are of extraord^iary strength, and for 
years defy the assaults of the Greeks, though at first 
greatly superior in numbers. Patroclus however 
thrice attemi)ts^o mount by one of the outer buttresses, 
but is repulsed by* the arm of the tutelary god. When 
the whole of the Trojan army is about to pass the night 
without the city. Hector directs the boys and old men 
to keep guard on the walls, to prevent a surprise which 
they had cause to apprehend from a detachment of the 
enemy ; but he does not take a similar precaution for 
the protection of his troops, who have no security but 
their own vigilance against a hostile attack. The art 
of a general seems to have consisted more in concerting 
aiAbuscadcs, and other stratagems and surprises, than in 
providing against them. • 

The chances of war give occasion, as might be ex- 
pectec^* for frequent allusions to the healing art. The 
Greek army contains two chiefs who have inherited con- 

* II. XU. so. 
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summate sicill in this art frotia their father JBsculapius ; 
and Achilles has been so weinnstrpcted in it by Chiron^ 
that Patroclus, to whom he has imparted his knowleilge^ 
is able to sujiply their place. But the processes de- 
scribed in this and other cases show that there might 
often be the least danger from the treatment of the 
most unpractised hands. The operation of extracting 
a weapon from the wouipl, with a knife, seems not to 
have been considered as one which demanded peculiar 
skill ; the science of the physician was chiefly displayed 
in the application of medicinal herbs, by which he 
stanched the blood, and eased the pain. When Ulysses 
has been gored by a wdld boar, his friends first bind up 
the hurt, and then use a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood. As the popular credulity excessively exaggerated 
the virtue of medicinal herbs, so certain regions were 
supposed to be particularly favourable to their growth, 
and the same lands were celebrated for their deadly 
poisons. So the south of Thessaly, where Chiron col- 
lected the potent drugs with wdiich he furnished Escu- 
lapius. ‘ The name of Ephyra, which anciently 
belonged to several parts of Greece, as well as to a town 
or district in Epirus, was especially associated witii this 
belief. Tlic Thesprotian Ephyra inde^^d is only men- 
tioned as a land of poisons : but the Elean Ephyra was 
in the kingdom of Augeas, wdiose daughter Agamede — 
like Medea, who belongs as well to the Corinthian 
Eph\ra, a§ to the south of Thessaly — knew every 
medicine on the face of the earth, The same property 
w\as attributed, as we have seen, to the soil of Egypt, 
where Helen icccived many excellent drugs from 
Polydainna ; and among them one, the description of 
which seems lo prove that the Greeks, in the time of 
Homer, were acquainted with the virtues of opiuWi. 
These instan«eB also indicate that, if in Greece every 
man was not a physician, as in Egypt, the art, such as 

' Sor Pindar, Pyth. in ; and the fra^^ent of DicKarchus on Pelion, at the 
I'Od oi Creuzer*b MclcUmata. 

2 n. XI. 741. 
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it was. was as frequently «nd successfully practised by 
the women. 

We have already seen that several of the arts which 
originally ministered only to physical wants, had been 
so far refined before the time of Hamer, that their pro- 
ductions gratified the sense of beauty, and served for 
ornament as well as for use. Hence our curiosity is 
awakened to inquire to what extent those arts, which 
became in later times the highest glory of Greece, in 
which she yet stands unrivalled, were cultivated in the 
same period. Unfortunately, the information which the 
poet afi'ords on this subject is so scanty and obscure, as 
to leave room on many points for a wdde difference of 
opinion. If w^e begin with his own art, of which his 
own poetry is the most ancient specimen extant, we 
find several hints of its earlier condition. It was held 
in the highest honour among the heroes. The bard is 
one of those persons whom men send for to very dis- 
tant parts : his presence is welcome at every feast; it 
seems as if one was attached to the service of every great 
family, and treated with an almost religious respect ; 
Agamemnon, when he sets mft on the expedition to 
Troy, reposes the most important of all trusts in the 
bard whom hc^ leaves at home. It wmuld even seem as 
if poetry and iiiwsic were thought fit to form part of a 
princely education ; for Achilles is found amusing himself 
with singing, while he touches the same instrument 
with which the bards constantly accompany their 
strains. The general character of this heroic poetry is 
also distinctly marked ; it is of the narrative kind, and 
its subjects are drawn from the exploits or adventures 
of renowned men. ^ Each song is described as a short 
extemporaneous effusion ; — the newest is said to be 
the most extolled ; — but yet seems to have been 
rounded into a little whole, such as to satisfy the hear- 
er’s immediate curiosity. There was however another 

I Alfinous observes (Od. xi. S(i8.)» that Ulyses has told his story skil- 
fully, like a bard. 

Q 3 
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kind of poetry existing at the same period, though pro* 
bably of much earlier origin, and recognised by Homer 
though he notices it much more sparingly, — die sacre*. 
poetry, which had perhaps been transmitted from the 
ancient bards, who were celebrated in the Greek 
traditions as founders of religious rites, and devoted to 
the service of the gods. It was probably with hymns 
drawn from this source that the anger of Aj)ollo was to 
be ai^hed by the Greeks who were sent with a heca^ 
tomb to his temple at Chryse, The Odyssey affords a 
very interesting example of a third kind of poetry, in 
a hide poem with which Demodocus entertains the 
Pha'acians, and which is ^ven as if in the very worils 
of the bard. It describes, not any actions of mortals, 
but a scene in Olympus : the narrative is conducted in 
a strain of licentious levity, and the principal persons 
are placed in ludicrous situations. It is not improbable 
that this specimen illustrates the manner in which sub- 
jects, properly belonging to the sacred poetry, were 
adapted, by a different mode of treatment, to profane 
occasions, and to a mixed company. 

Poetry and music arli, in this period, as they long 
continued to be, almost inseparably united: the latter art 
commonly appears only as an bumble attendant on the 
former, which serves to prepare the (tuclicncc, and to 
heighten the inspiration of the bard. It is uncertain 
whether the sound of flutes and pipes, which reaches 
the ear of Agamemnon from the Trojan station, 
ought to considered as an exception, the de- 
scription of a wedding feast, in the Iliad, instruments of 
different kinds are combined to accompany a dance 
and a choral song. Dancing was very frequently thus 
united with music and poetry ; and the art appears to 
have been very carefully cultivated, as that which, 
public occasioT^s, formed the youth of both sexes into 
regular groups, and exhibited their agility in graceful 
and harmonious movements. The early love of the 
Greeks for such spectacles was undoubtedly connected 
with that peculiar perception of beauty, which subset 
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quently unfolded itself in their statuary^ and bad no 
slight influence on its developement. 

It would not be equally clear, if we had no other 
aource of information than Homer's descriptions, 
whether in his time architecture had arrived at such a 
s^age, as to deserve a place among the fine arts. There 
are two kinds of buildings which be frequently mentions, 
and which afforded the amplest room for the display of 
architectural skill — the palaces of the chiefs, au^^be 
temples of the gods. But even with respect tO the 
private dwellings, which are oftenest described, the 
poet's language barely enables us to form a general 
notion of their ordinary plan, and affords no conception of 
the style which prevailed in them, or of their effect on the 
eye. 1 1 seems indeed proliable, from the manner in which 
he dwells on their metallic ornaments, that the higher 
l^eauty of proportion was but httie required or under- 
stood ; and it is, perliaps, strength and convenience, 
rather than elegance, Uiat he means to commend, in 
speaking of the fair house which Paris had built for 
himself with the aid of the most skilful masons of 
Troy. * As to the temples — Ae dwellings, or houses, 
of the gods, as they are frequently called - — the pre- 
cise nature o|' tlieir construction is even still more 
obscure ; thoug)\ it seems probable that they did not very 
materially differ in their exterior from the princely 
mansions, and that they resembled them in several 
points of their internal distribution. The principal 
features 'Which may be collected from HomSr's allusions, 
are, that they were, in general, at least partially 
roofed ^ : some, as that of Apollo at Delphi, contained 


^ II. VI. 514. ; compare 242, foil. 

^ " y/KOf, hoiMc- Tne tcinple;^ wore probably intended to resemble the 
TlivoUiiigs of the Rods in Olympus, which were considered as so many royal 
paJaee* (Od. iv, 74. foil,). 

Beside the remark in the last note, this may be iuferred ft-om the word 
being cuinmou to the temple and the house, in the senae of tiie in- 
ucr or most private part. 

* Tliis has been questioned on very insufficient grounds ; as when it Is 
observed that Pmisauias, viu. 44., mentions a temple of Cybele in Arcadia, 
which remainiHl to his tunc without a roof, Pausanias, in the same chapter, 
mentions a temple of Artenus nhicb ivas in the same state, and probably • 
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great treasures ; and that of the same god act T|‘oy had 
an innermost sanctuary. • The doo^rs of the temple of 
A them? at Troy are opened by the priestess, when an 
ofiering is to be made to the goddess : and in general 
the idea of a temple is constantly associated not only 
with that of sacrifices, 'but with that of permanet^ 
votive offerings consisting of robes, vessels, and other 
valuable productions of art, which must have required 
botlf>» aafe custody and shelter, and would consequently 
contribute to determine the form of the building. All 
ikis however, though it may serve to illustrate the 
gCDiji^ progress of refinement, does not much assist in 
fixihg the station which architecture held among the 
arts. But if the remains which we have already 
noticed, of the buildings known under the name of 
Treasuries, are rightly referred to the heroic ages, they 
seem to justify the belief, that elegance of design, and 
arcljitectural decorations, could not have been wholly 
Wanting in th^ sacred edifices of the same period.® 

An e^iuaUy interesting and difficult question pre- 
sents ilae&j as to the degree in which Homer and his 
cohWm^rariea were conversant with the imitative arts, 
and particularly widi reppe^ta’tions of the human form. 
Wn find such repi(;^htatiQns, on a small ssale, frequen% 
desertj^d. , . garment woven by I^ten contained a 
number of battle scenes ; as one pre8en|^ by Penelope 
to Ulysses was embroidered with a'piCTUre of a chase. 


from the aatne cause the ravages of time atul 'fortuMc. Tlie a!9S<'rtion in 
the text seems to he clc^rlv jmived, both by the analogy which ha^ been 
pointed out, and by bovoial passages in Homer. I'he temple of Apollo at 
Chryse has a roof (11 i and the iSyrov m which .S^neas is tended by 
Latona and Artemis .;an scarcely be imagined without one. The desenp* 
tion of the temple :ii Delphi (11 ix. 41)4.) does not in the slightest degree 
mark that it was roofless ; and with respect to tliat of Minerva at Athens; 
the contrary must be inlerrcd from the poet’s language, Od. vit, bl., By»s 
B* ZoLLov, compared with II. ii. 54P. .Even Hirt, bemiif by 

his tncoiSVIl^'nnderraie the state of the arts m the time of Homer, gives 
a \ ery view of this subject in his Geschtchte der 

n. V. 2 OiL xii. m. 

3 It was however not beauty, but massiveness, that Patisanias admired 
in the treasury of Minvaa, which he says, was a wonder not inferior to 
any in ttie world (ix. 5.). 
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wrought with gold threads. The shield of Achilles was 
divided into compf^rtments, exhibiting many complicated 
groups of figures : and though this was a masterpiece 
^ Hephffistus, it would lead us to believe that the poet 
must Mve seen many less elaborate and difficult works 
of a like nature. But throughout the Homeric poems 
there occurs only one distinct allusion to a statue^ as a 
work of human art. The robe which the Trojan ^een 
offers to Athene in her temple, is placed by the prilfeess 
on the knees of the goddess, who was therefore 
sented in a sitting posture.* Even this, it may be.saiffi 
proves nothing as to the Greeks but, not to mel^n 
that die religion and manners of the Trojans are 
entirely Greek, there is no reason for suspecting, that 
the numerous legends which ascribed an antiquity far 
more remote than the Trojan war to many of the 
Greek idols, were grounded on a totally mistaken view/j<; 
of the ancient religion. The golden statues ^f^ yquthii, 
erected on altars, or pedestals, in the palade, of 
toehold the torches which lighted the hall ait 
like the silver dogs wdiich guar(^*d the dobits, A^y 
be considered as the work -of Hepheestus, do not por^ 
h^s strictly belong to this inquiry, any more than ttkfe 
female figures •which the god hkd tnad^. of « 

material, and liai endued with motiofi, fhougl^t^ iind 
speech, to support his steps. They can only be admit- 
ted as additionfd indications that the poet was not a 
stranger to such objects. But as all accotjjfits agree 
that the earliest productions of statuary, among the 


i II vi. Se.^. It spoms not Improvable, that the phrase, Tctvret <v 5 aw- 
votiTi xtireu^may havriiad its origin in the siipplipiition addressed to^viMhJe 
image* The .ini’ients f omnumly supposed that the winch is said, 11. 

X vUi 5 ^ , to have hfi-n nimle by Daedalus, in Crete, for A naclne, was a piece 
of sculpture j and Pausaiiuiff, ix. W. J., bt licved that in his own day it waa 
catant at Cnos«us in white marhlo. K O. Mneller however, in his HatuL 
buck Her Arch'aoioeio ^cr Knnnt, p 41 , observes, that, ' according to the 
Homeric usage in II lii, Od. vin. Ci5().,thc word cal only rt\t^V\^apiatc 
Jar (lancing It may perhaps be a&Kcd, wliether an area lovcfii^ifor thi.s 
purpose, in the manner drsenhed in the passage of the Odysseji^' such 
a work ^ would be ascribed to Dn’dalus, or according to HiW., pi^'ichichte 
Her bUdenden Kuensfr, p. 71 ) to Hc])hci’<.tiis luinselt I harill>^ know how 
to resolve this question, unless by suppobing that the poet meant some, 
thing more artittcial— perhaps a kind ol tcsselatcU pavement, or an uilald * 
floor, • 
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Greeks, and perhaps among every other people, were 
consecrated to the service of religion, we are here only 
concerned with the state of this art in the Homeric age, 
as applied to its noblest use, that of exhibiting the ob- 
jects of divine worship. On tliis subject two opposite 
opinions arc still very warmly maintained. It is ad- 
mitted on both sides, that the earliest oVjjects of adoration 
among the inhabitants ojf Greece were not imitative, 
but symbolical ; not idols, but either rude stones, or 
wooden staves or beams, which were not even carved 
into a distant likeness of the human form. It was tlms 
that the god of love w’as worshipped at Thespia; the 
goddess of beauty at Paphos the Graces at Orchome- 
nus Zeus and Artemis at Sicyon the 'J'wins at 
Sparta. ^ Even in the time of Pausanias, the inhabit- 
ants of Chipronea paid higher honours to a staff, which 
they believed to be the sceptre of Agamemnon described 
in the Iliad, than to any of the gods. ^ And the same 
author, after relating that at Pharto, in Achaia, thirty 
square stones were adored, each under the name of a 
separate god, observes , -that, in ancient times, all the 
Greeks paid divine honours to rude stones instead of 
images. ^ Tlu' question then is. at wliat time, and 
through what cause, this universal niodeof worship was 
exchanged for that of the idols which afterwards occu- 
pied the (irccian temples. Some writers conceive that 
the fact may be sufficiently explained by the natural 
progress qf the rise and fall of art, which, on its first 
awakening, began to riake some rude adrUtions to 
the old symbols, for the purpose of bringing them 
nearer to the human foim; and gradually intro- 
duced complete figures, wdiich, under the hands of 
successive ai lists, acquired more and more of truth and 
grace. To others it has appeared that such a graduitl 
change is highly improbable in itself, because hardly 
coT^istent with the veneration paid to the original sym- 

> PauB ix. 27. l. 2 Maximus Tyrius, vlii.8. Tac& Hist. ii. 3. 

s Pans jx. 38. * Paus, ii. *». '* ViiUarch De Frarerm Amorey init. 

Pauh. i\. 40. 11. Compare the sacred lance at Thebes, ijpuntioned by 
Plutarch De Ccn. Socr. 30. 7 Paus. vii. 22. 4. 
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bols ; and Jthat it contradicts all the best evidence 
remaining on the subject, which points, not to a pro- 
gressive alteration of the primitive symbols, hut to an 
immediate substitution of new idols. Tliis substitution, 
it is supposed, was effected by the foreign settlers, 
particularly the Egyptian; to whom, in fact, the insti- 
tution of religious rites, and the dedication of certain 
images, is ascribed by the jGreek traditions, as to 
Danaus \ (^ecrops-, and Cadmus. This view of the 
origin of Grecian an lias also the advantage of explain- 
ing a fact in its history, which it is otherwise very 
difficult to account for. It is universally admitted that 
a great revolution took place in the sixth century before 
our era, wliicli, in the course of little more than a hun- 
dred years, brought Grecian sculpture to its highest 
stage of perfection. lJut that revolution was preceded 
by a period of many centuries, during which the art 
appears to have remained, in all its essential points, very 
nearly stationary : so that intelligent judges, who, like 
Pausanias, were able to compare the works of all periods, 
from the earliest to tlie latest, considered the artists of 
the first period as all belonging ?o the same school, that 
of the most ancient sculptor, Dirdalus.'* 7'his long 
pause is the njore mysterious, the higher wc estimate 
the industry and ikill with which, as we have already 
seen, the Greeks had begun to cultivate many branches 
of art, even before the time of Homer, But the 
enigma is solved, if it be supposed that in Greece, as in 
Egypt, during the early ages, the influence of religion 
fettered the art which was originally devoted to its service, 
by prescribing a sacred type, which it was deemed irre- 
verent to alter ; and that the Ibrm of the old idol remained 
so long unchanged, because it had been suddenly intro- 
tJiiced, and immediately acquired an inviolable sanctity 

% 

» Callimachus, Fr. cv. Herod, ii. 182. « Paiis. i 27- 1. 

^ I’aus IX. 1'-'. 2 Compare the account which follows, of the beam of 
wofHl, wjlich droiipwi from the sky, and was adoinod with brass by Poly- 
iioius, and consecrated under the title of Dionysus. 

■* Paus. 11. 15. 1. i 111. 17. 0. ; V. 25. 13. 
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in the eyes of the people^ which was extended to all its 
parts and proportions. 

Thus the legt ids of the Oriental colonists would receive 
unexpected confirmation from a new side. It may how- 
ever be observedj that, even if there is nothing impro- 
bable in the supposition, that, the Egyptian idols having 
once been dispersed over Greece, their original form was 
everywhere preserved, during the same period, and from 
the same motive, with equal rigour, still it is difficult 
to conceive that the new worship could have gained 
universal admittance, unless it had been suited to the 
religious wants and ideas of the people : and in this 
case it appears very credible that it might have sprung 
up at home, without the intervention of foreigners. This 
change may have been one of those wliich distinguished 
tlie Hellenic from the earlier Pelasgian period ; ami may 
have corresponded to another, of which we have some 
more distinct intimations, in the national poetry, by 
which the sacred song of the ancient oracular hards 
made way for the heroic style of celebrating the deeds 
of men and gods. ^ The mode in which the change 
was effected, may indeefi often, and even generally, have 
been the intervention of a new figure, which eitlier at 
once, or in process of time, took the ])lacc of the old 
symbol. There were however probi.bly, many places 
where there was no visible object of worship, or where 
some sacred animal was lionoured as the representative of 
a deity ; and in such instances there would be no room for 
a conflict between old and new forms. But, as all ac- 
counts agree that wood was the material of the most 
ancient images of the gods, it seems not at all difficult 
to imagine that they may sometimes have been produced 
by a gradual transformation. An upright beam, or 
plank, has always so much resemblance to the human 
shape, that a few rudely marked lines are sufficient to 
suggest it to the spectator's fancy. According to Plu- 
tarch's desciiption, the Spartan Twins were anciently 
represented by two parallel vertical pieces of wood, joined 
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together two others^ also parallel and horizontal. 
This wasj perhaps, at first a mere symbol of union; bat 
a lively imagination, without any artificial assistance, 
might have seen in it two persons meeting in a fratermd 
embrace. ]Much slighter hints have suggested the 
names of most of the constellations. Even according to 
this view of the subject, it may be said that the early 
Grecian art, after having reached a certain low stage, 
was long kept stationary by the infiuence of religion : 
in other words, the people and the artists were long 
satisfied with the expression of religious ideas, which 
was effected partly by the human form, and partly by 
the symbols which, in the ancient statues, were com- 
monly united wdth it. In the old idols, which appear 
to have been all clothed, the draj)ery and symbolical 
oniamcnts naturally occupied the artist’s attention more 
than the features. The capacities of tlie art were gra- 
dually unfolded by the employment of new materials. 
'J’fie use of clay and bronze preceded that of' marble : 
hut the first bronze statue was probably much later than 
the age of Homer. ^ The slow progress of sculpture, 
and the uniformity of its early productions, may perhaps 
be sufficiently explained by the usage according to 
which the art passed down from generation to gener- 
ation in the same families. But this is a question which, 
as it depends on the precise character of the monu- 
ments which have been transmitted or described to us, 
can only be determined by competent judges of such 
subjects. 

To pictures, or the art of painting, properly so 
called, the poet makes no allusion, though he speaks of 
the colouring of ivory, as an art in which the Carian 
and MflBonian women excelled. It must however be 
•onsidered, that there is only one passage in which he 
expressly mentions any kind of delineation, and there 

^ According to Pausanias (iii. 17. 6.), it was the work of Learchus of 
Jl/iegtton ; therefore not earlier than the latter half ot the eighth century 
B c Of Dipfenus and Srylhs Pliny sayj. (N. H xxxvi, 4 ), that they were 
the fir^t arti&ts who gained reputation by sculpture m marble, and that then • 
nourished about the lirtiecii olympiad. • 
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in a very obscure manner, though he has described so 
many works which imply a previous design. 

This remark naturally suggests a question, the most 
important of any connected with the progress of know- 
ledge and art, and which we have therefore reserved 
for the last place: the question whether the art of 
writing had been introduced, or to what extent it was 
practised, among the Greeks in the age of Homer. To 
understand the real nature of the question, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish three points, which, though connected 
by tradition, are in themselves quite independent of 
each other: the origin of the Greek alphabet, the 
epoch of its introduction, and the period when the 
Greeks became familiar with its use. On the lirst of 
these points there is now no room for dispute. The 
names of most of the letters, their order, and the forms 
which they exhibit in the most ancient monuments, all 
confirm the truth, of the tradition, that the Greek 
alphabet was derived from Phoenicia ; and every doubt 
on this head, which a hasty view of it, in its later state, 
might suggest, has long received the most satisfactory 
solution. Several changes were necessary to adopt the 
Eastern cliaracters to a foreign and totally different lan- 
guage. The powers of those which wpre unsuited to 
the Greek organs were exchanged for others wliich were 
wanting in the Phoenician alphabet; some elements were 
finally rejected as superfluous from the written lan- 
guage though they were retained for the puri)06e of 
numeration ; and in process of time, the peculiar demands 
of the Greek language were satisfied by the invention 
of some new signs. The alterations which the figures 
of the Greek characters underwent, may be partly 
traced to the inversion of their position, which took 
place when the Greeks instinctively dropped the EasterM 
practice of wrj.ting from right to left; a change, the 
gradual progress of which is visible in several extant 
inscriptions. This fact, therefore, is established by 
evidence which could scarcely borrow any additional 
weight from the highest historical authority. But the 
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epoch at which the Greeks received their alfdiahet from 
the Phoeniciar.s is a point as to which we cannot exp^t 
to find similar proof ; and the event is so remote^ that 
the testimony even of the best historians cannot be 
deemed sufficient immediately to remove all doubt on 
the question. We need not here notice the numerous 
Greek legends concerning the origin of the art of 
writing, which are evidently for the most part poetical 
or philosophical, or merely arbitrary, fictions* A state- 
ment much more deserving attention, both on account 
of its author, and of its internal marks of diligent 
and thoughtful inquiry, is given by Herodotus. The 
Phoenician a, he relates, who came with Cadmus to 
Thebes, introduced letters, along with other branches of 
knowledge, among the Greeks : the characters were at 
first precisely the same as those which the Phoenicians 
continued to use in his own day but their powers and 
form were gradually changed, first by the Phmnician 
colonists themselves, and afterwards by the Greeks of 
the adjacent region, who were lonian& These, as they 
received their letters from Phoenician teachers, named 
them Phwnician letters ; and tile historian adds, that in 
his own time the loiiians called their books or rolls, 
though made from the Egyptian papyrus, skins, because 
this was the niati^rial which they had used at an earlier 
period, as many barbarous nations even then continued 
to do. It cannot be denied that this account appears 
at first sight perfectly clear and probable ; and yet there 
are some points in it, which, on closer inspection, raise 
a suspicion of its accuracy. The vague manner in 
which Herodotus describes the loniaiis, who were 
neighbours of the Phoenician colony, seems to imply 
tliat what he says of them is not grounded on any 
^irect tradition, but is a mere hypothesis or inference. 
The fact which he appears to have ascertained Is, that 
the Asiatic lonians, who, as we shall Afterwards see, 
were, according to his own view, a very mixed race, 
were* beforehand with the other Greeks in the art of 
writing; they called their books or rolls by a name. 
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which probably expressed the Phoenician Vord for the 
same thing, and they described tlieir alptiabet by j|ie 
epithet which mariced its Oriental origin: But as ^ 
historian thought he had sufficient groutKl^ for belfe’jlijg 
that it had beer^ first communicated to the. GreeliJS' iy 
the Phoenician colony at Thebes, he conclude^ 

Asiatic lonians must have received direcijyj^ni/ 

the Phoenicians, but through their European 
Still, if this was the prodess by wliich he airived at his 
conclusion^ it would not follow that he was in error. ' 
But if "we examine the only reasons which he assi{^ 
for his belief that the most ancient Greek alphabet 
was found at Thebes, we find that tlieysrar^such as v/k* 
cannot rely on, though to him they would seem per*, 
fectly demonstrative. He produces three insjpriptions 
in verse, which he had himself seen, engraved on aoine 
vessels in a temple at Thebes, and in charactewt w^iich 
he calls Cad moan, and which he says nearly Resembled 
the Ionian. These inscriptions purported td record 
donations made to the temple before the T^rojan w'ar, 
and to be contemporaneous with the acts which they 
recorded. And that they weie really ancient need not 
be questioned, though imitations of an obsolete mode of 
writing were not uncommon in Greece ; hut their 
genuineness cannot be safely assuine(\,as the ground of 
an argument. Other grounds he may indeed have had; 
but since he does not mention them, they are to us 
none, and we arc left to form our <mvii' judgment on the 
disputed question of the Cadraean colony at Thebes. 

Still it may be asked, whether letters must not have 
been introduced into Greece, if not precisely in the 
manner, and at ihc epoch, supposed by Herodotus, yet 
by the Phamicians, and before the time of Homer, and 
even before the Trojan war The Homeric poem^ 
indicate that a commerce had been canied on, at least 
for some generations, l)etwcen Greece and Phoenicia. 
Substances are inciitioned as familiar to the Greeks, 
which could only have been procured after the Phoini*. 
clans had begun to make distant voyages toward the 
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i^e^? (or it undoubtedly from them that tfie Greeka 
rapM«&d their tin and amber.^ And as this extensive 
and commerce seems to require a considerable 
the art^ writing, which they unquestionably 
k has been thought incredible that they 
ahcfelii not have communicated it to the Greeks, On 
i|>e' bt%r Kand,^4tif might be observed that, though -we 
(hi the exact time at which the Greek com,^ 

meice+ with the Phoenicians b%gan, it plainly appears 
link dawn to, die time of Homer this commerce was a 
passive one on the side of the Greeks ; and there is 
nothing to show that the intercourse between the two 
nations miglk ^at have been carried on without the aid 
of Writing. * But it will be more useful and interesting 
to inqftiire wdiether the Homeric poems themselves 
supply any proofs or traces of the use or knowledge of 
it among the poet’s countrymen. This inquiry includes 
twO',qucations : one, whether the art is mentioned or 
aHuded tb in these poems ; and another, whether it 
is implied in the existence of the poems themselves. 

Modern writers, who attribute a high antiquity to the 
Greek alphabet, sometimes lay gl^eat stress on the fre-» 
quent allusions which the later Greek authors, more 
particularly the poets, make to the art of writing as 
practised in the li^roic ages. Thus Euripides exhibits 
Agamemnon despatching a letter to Clytemnestra ; 
.&chylus describes the shield of one of the chiefs at 
the siege of ThobeS'„as bearing a threatening inscription 
in letters of gold. But the most obvious inference 
from this fact would seem to be, that, as the poets who 
lived when the art was familiar to every one, were 
naturally led to introduce allusions to it in their de« 
scriptions of the heroic ages ; so, if Homer should be 
fqund no where to have spoken of it, his silence would 
be a strong proof that he wa| very little acquainted with 
it. It cannot however be said that he* is absolutely 

* That it ia amhtor, and not a mixture of irold and silver, that Homer 
means hy the word»4Xe;ierf®», will probably no lofti;;cr be doubted by any ona 
who reads Buttinunn’s essay on this subject, in bis ii. p, 337. 
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silent on Hhe subject ; for there is a celebr/ited passage 
in the Iliad in which he. certainly may be supposed to 
ha# mentioned it^ and which can scarcely be e^plaindd 
without some violence in any other manner, > It is the 
history of the calumniated BelJerophon, w1k> is sent by 
Proetus, king of Argos, to his ally, the Lycian king 
lobates, with a closed tablet, in which Proetus had 
trac^ manjf deadly mgnts ; that is, as tlie sequel shows, 
had given instructions tb his friend secretly to destroy 
the bearer. We cannot here enter into a minute 
examination of this passage, which has been the subject 
of controversy perhaps more earnest than the case 
deserved. It has been disputed whether the tablet con- 
tained alphabetical characters, or mere pictures. The 
former seems to be the simplest and easiest interpret- 
ation of the poet*s words : but if it is admitted, it only 
proves — what could hardly be questioned even without 
this evidence — that the poet was not so ignorant of the 
art as never to have heard of its existence. Such a 
degree of ignorance would be almost incredible, after 
the Phoenicians had long frequented the Orecian ports. 
And on the other hand; if the tablet contained only a 
picture, or a series of imitative figures! , it would be 
evident that, where the want of alphabetical writing 
was so felt, and had begun to be so siu)plied by drawing, 
the step by which the Greeks adopted the Phoenician 
characters must have been very soon taken ; and it might 
be imagined that the poet was only describing a ruder 
state of the art, which had acquired a new form in his 
own time. 

When however it is considered that throughout the 
Homeric poems, though they appear to embrace the 
whole circle of the knowledge then possessed by the 
Greeks, and eiiter into so many details on .the arts pf 
life, only one ambiguous allusion occurs to any kind 
of writing, it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclu- 


I It would make no diQt'reiicc in the argument, or would strengthen it, 
to suppose that the charailers were conventional cyphers ; but such a sup. 
position IS hardly worth mentioning 
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sicTJ^ Uiat the art, though known, was stiH in ¥ts infancy, 
and was very rarely practised. But the very poems 
from which this conclusion has been drawn, would Ifeem 
to overthrow it, if it should be admitted that they were 
originally committed to writing ; for they would then 
seem to afford the strongest proof that, at the time of 
their composition, the art had made very considerable 
progress, and that there was nc^ wadt, either of ma^als 
or of skill, to prevent it from coming into common use. 
Hence the original form of these poems becomes a 
question of great historical, as well as literary, import- 
ance. The Greeks themselves almost universally, and 
the earliest writers the most unanimously, believed 
them both to have been the work of the same author, 
who, though nothing was known of his life, or even his 
birthplace, was commonly held to have been an Asiatic 
Greek. The doubt, whether his poems were from the first 
written, seems hardly to have been very seriously enter, 
tained by any of the ancients, and in modern times it 
has been grounded chiefly on the difficulty of recon- 
ciling such a fact with the verj low degree in which 
the art of writing is supposed to have been cultivated 
in the Homeric age. But as it haS been generally 
thought incredihje, that a poem of such a length as the 
Iliad, or even th^ Odyssey, and still more that two 
such, should have been produced and preserved with- 
out the aid of writing, most of those who deny that 
they were originally written, have also adopted the hy- 
pothesis, that neither of them* is the work of a single 
mind ; but that each was gradually composed of a num. 
her of smaller pieces, the productions of different au- 
thors, which were artificially fitted together so as to 
form a whole. This hypothesis however does not 
rest simply on ^he doubtful assumption, that the art of 
writing was not sufficiently advanced among the Greeks 
in the Homeric age, to affo^d^ the poet the means of 
penning or dictating an Iliad. For there is a further 
and greater difficulty, in conceiving how so great a 
whole should have been either written, of planned, ex- 
B 2 
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ccpt for Aiders. Yet all the intimations it ccm tains as 
to ^6 earner condition of Gredc poetry^ and all ^at we 
knoW from other sources of its subsequent . 
conspire to assure us that the Homeric poemS were de- 
signed for oral deHvery, But in this case, how ilS^ 
probable must it have been, that an audience should b# 
fouT^ to listen for successive days till the recitation of 
such*works could be b|pQught to an end! And how 
could the poet have been led to form so elaborate a 
plan, which he could scarcely hope to make known at 
all, and which could never be distHetly perceived or 
enjoyed by one but |iimself ? It has likewise been 
urged by several modern critics, that the structure of 
the Homeric verse furnishes a decisive proof that the 
state of the Greek language, at the time when these 
poems were written, was different from that in which 
they must hq^ been composed. And by others it has 
been thought inconsistent with the law of continual 
change, to which all languages are subject, that the 
form ill which these works now appear, should differ 
so slightly as it does from that of the later Greek liter- 
ature, if it really belonged to the early period in which 
they were first repited. 

These difficulties are, it must be o.wned, in a great 
jtnea^re removed by the hypothesisj: that each poem is 
an aggregate ol||^ts composed by different authors ; 
for then the poeij memory might not be too severely 
tasked in retaining*^ his work during its progress, and 
might be aided by mere frequent recitations. But this 
hypothesis has been met by a number of objections, 
some of which are not very easily satisfied. That the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are both the work of the same 
poet, is not indeed now very generally maintained; and 
indications have been observed, which seem to distin- 
guish the ope from the other, both as to the* poetical 
style, and the state of society described, and to show 
that they belong to different bards, and to different pe- 
riods. But the original unity of each poem is main- 
tained by arguments derived partly from the uniformity 
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of the poetical character, mnd partly from A apparent 
fiinglfio^ss of plan which each of them exhimtB. JBven 
those who do not think it necessary to 6upp(^ an 
original inity of design io the Iliad, still conceive that 
ill its parts are stamped with the styl^ of the same 
author. ‘ But with others, from ihe time of Ari&tptie 
to our own day, the plan itself has been an Of 

the warmest admiration 2 ; it is still contendwl, that 
the intimate coherence of the parts is kuch as to exclude 
the hypothesis of a multiplicity of authors. If however 
the objections hypothesis rested here, we should 

think that they might be ^surmounted without great 
difficulty. For as to the uniformity of style — not to 
mention tliat it is far from perfect, and that both ancient 
and modern critics have perceived an appearanpe of 
great inequality in this respect — it might be observed, 
that many examples in our own literate j)rove how 
difficult it may often be to distinguish a difference of 
style, where several poets have combined to produce one 
work: and tho^e who admit that the Iliad and die 
Odyssey may have been comjjosed by different poets, 
have scarcely any ground, so far as the style is concerned, 
for insisting that the same cannot have been the case 
with either of them separately. As to the unity of plan, 
much must depead on the precise form in which the dis- 
puted hypothesis is presented to the imagination* ^ )f, in^ 
deed, the parts out of which the Iliad or the Odyssey waa 
formed, are supposed to have been at first wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, the supposition that tliey could 
have been so pieced together as to assume their present 
api>earance, is involved in almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. For how, it may be asked, did the different 
poets in each instance happen to coniine themselves to 
die same circle of subjects, as to the battles before Troy, 
and the return of Ulysses ? Must we suppose, with a 
modern critic that in out two great poems we see the 

* Sueh is Mr. Clinton's view. Fasti, vol I'U. p. 375 379 

* This admiration has never been more ably )uatified than by Hug, in 
the analysis whicn he has given in his Bi:findwig der Budutabentekr^ • 

* Hermann, m the Wiener Jokthdeher^ vol. hv. , 

H 3 
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joint labonSra of several bards, who drew their snl^ects 
from an earlier Iliad and Odyssey^ which contid^d no 
more than short narratives of the same events^ tut yei 
had gained such celebrity for their author/ that thir 
greatest poets of the succeeding period were forced Ip 
ad<^t his name, and to content themselves with filling ' 
up his outline ? This would he an expedient only to 
be relurted to in a last emergency. But it seems not 
to be required, if we give a different turn to the hypo- 
thesis, and conceive that the lUiad and the Odyssey, 
after the main event in each had been made the subject 
of a shorter poem, grew tJhider tlie hands of successive 
poets, who, guided in part by popular tradition, supplied 
what had been left wanting by their predecessors, until 
in eaph case the curiosity of their hearers had been gra- 
tified by a finished whole. 

But though the principal objections which have been 
raised against the hypothesis, on the ground just men- 
tioned, may perhaps be silenced in some such way as 
this, there are some others which are less tractable. }f 
the composition of the Homeric poems may be explained 
without the aid of writing, by breaking them up into 
smaller parts, the inode in which they were transmitted 
is not yet accounted for, A poem which might mot be 
too long for the author himself to retain in liis memory 
without any artificial help, might still Ik; of such length, 
^hat no common listener could hope to make himself 
master of the whole, after any number of recitations, 
unless they were laboriously adapted by the author to 
this specific purpose. But who can imagine a Homer 
so employed ? This however it has been thought, was 
the occasion which called forth the astonishing powers 
of tlie rhapsodistis ; a class of persons who, though en. 
dowed with some poetical invention, possessed a muck 
more extraordiijiary tenacity of memory, which enabled 
them, after a few hearings, accurately to remember many 
hundreds of verses. It is still a questionable point, 
whether such a faculty as this, though found here and 
*jthere in individuals, ever existed in any class of men ; 
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and it is equally doubtful whether^ in the Hdikieric age, 
a. class of men existed, which devoted itself to sUch an 
occupation. At the same time it is evident, that even 
the smallest entire portions into which the Homeric 
j)oem8 can rationally be resolved, are constructed on 
such a scale, that their authors must have relied on some 
sure method of transmitting these treasures to posterity. 
They do not belong to the saipe class as the exte^pO* 
raneous efftisions, which may have flowed from the lips 
of a Phemius and a Demodocus, when suddenly called 
upon to entertain tlieir audience on a given theme : and 
one strong objection against assigning them to a multi- 
plicity of authors, is, that the poet who gave birth to 
any one of these portions must have produced much 
more, which, would, on this supposition, have been bu- 
ried in an inexplicable oblivion. ^ 

According to every hypothesis, the origin of the 
Homeric j)oetry is wrapt in mystery ; as must be the 
case with the beginning of a new period, when that 
which precedes it is very obscure. And it would cer- 
tainly be no unparalleled or surprising coincidence, if the 
production of a great work, whicTi formed the most mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of Greek literature, should 
have concurred Avith either the first introduction, or a 
new application, o^ the most important of all inventions. 
Nor can it be thought extravagant to attribute such an 
application to the poet, who discovers such a range and | 
depth of observation in every sphere of nature and of 
art that was placed within his reach. That the art of 
writing already existed, though probably in a very rude 
state, before his eyes, it is scarcely possible to doubt ; 
and it may easily be conceived th^, by the new aids 
which it aTorded, it may have roused his genius to a 
new and bolder flight. Perhaps it may not be ne- 
cessary to inquire, whether he calculated^ his work for 
readers or for hearers. To secure his great conceptions 
from perishing with him, might be a suflScient motive 
for a poet, even if he was unable to anticipate the future 
harvest of fame which they were to yield. It seeiUs a / 
R 4 
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waste of ^iabour to invent a complicated. hypothesis^ 
mei^ly for the sake of postponing such a use of the art 
of writing by a few generations. The interval which 
elapsed between the Homeric age and the folio wii^ 
period of epic poetry, which will be hereafter noticed, 
cannot be precisely ascertained ; but within this in- 
terval, if not before, the Homeric poems must have been 
collected, and consequently committed to writing, because 
they manifestly formed tne basis or nucleus of the epic 
cycle. It is easier to suppose that they were written at 
first.* V - 

V' 

1 Since this oueation wa$ first agitated by Wolf, it has been placed on a 
very ditfercnt tooting, more e8pc?cially by the irntings of Niuisch, 7>e JfJn. 
toria Hotnert 2deletemata^ with which iihoulii i>e compared MuoDcr’s review 
in ih&Goetttngen Get Anzetgen^ Feb. 1831, and Kreuser {f'orfrngen uetter 
JjQtr&iroSt but more esiicciaily iiis later work, Homertsche lihapa^en), 
Hermann's remarkis in the review referred to in a )>recedtttg note are atiio 
a Venable contribution. There Is a useful review ot some other less im- 
porant works connected with the subject, by Baumgarteri-Crnsjus, in 
Jahn's Jahrhdcher JUr Philologie, u. Va^gogik^ 18'27> An argument wnirh 
confines itself to the wi itings of Wolf and ticyne, ran now hut little 
. to our means of forming a judgment on the question, and must keep some 
of iU most important elements out of sight 
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The Trojan war, as we find it described, was not, ac- 
cording to any concepti^ that may be formed of the 
magnitude of the expedkion and the conquest, an event 
that necessarily produced any important effects on the 
condition of Greece. There is no apparent reason why, 
as soon as it was ended, all the surviving princeir and 
chiefs might not have returned to their dominion^ to 
enjoy the fruits of thejr victory in honourable repose, 
and have transmitted meir sceptres in peace to their 
children. The Odyssey accordingly represents parte of 
Greece as continuing, after the war, under the rule of the 
heroes who fought at Troy ; and we might infer from 
thivS description, that the grelt national struggle was 
followed by a jieriod of general tranquillity. On the 
other hand, th^poet signifies that, after tlie fall of Troy, 
the victors incuriwd the anger of the gods, who had be- 
fore espoused their cause. The Odyssey is filled with 
one example of the calamities which the divine wrath' ^ 
brought upon the Greeks, in the person of Ulysses, king ' 
of Ithaca. Menelaus himself, though we find him in 
the poem reigning in grj^t prosperity at Lacedsemon, 
Was only permitted to re'i^ home after a long course of 
wandering over distant seas and lands. Ajax, son of 
Oileus, perished in the wave^i Agamemnon was mur- 
dered, on his return to Argos, by jEgisthus, who in his 
absence had seduced his wife Clytaranestra, and who 
usurped the throne of the murdered Icing, which was 
not recovered before the end of several years by Orestes, 
the rightful heir. Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, Philoc- 
tetes, one of the Thessalian chiefs, Uiomed of Argos,* 
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and Idomeneus of Crete, are expressly said .to have re- 
^ turned safe with all their followers. But the poet does 
nM inform us in what state they found their dominions', 
or how long they retained possession of them ; and in the 
legends of later times thoy ate related to have been 
forced by various causes to quit their native land, and to 
settle in foreign regions. We cannot indeed place any 
reliance on these and other similar traditions, because 
the hint which the Odyssey suggests of the disasters 
which b2fel the Greeks after their victory might easily 
ho expanded by the iinaginatf^ of later poets ; and still 
more, because the vanity of coloiues was always in* 
terested in tracing their origin to a remote period, and a 
renowned name. But in itself it is probable enough 
that, in many instances, the long absence of the chiefs 
might give occasion to usurpations or revolutions, and 
to the expulsion or Voluntary migration of royal or noble 
families. Still, how far this was actually the case, roust 
remain uncertain. One inevitable result however of 
such an event as the Trojan war, must have been, to 
didiise among the Greeks a more general knowledge of 
the isles and coasts of the ^gean, and to leave a lively 
recollection of the beauty and fertility of the regions in 
which their battles had been fought.. Tills would 
<Urect the attention of future cmigrantr in search of new 
homes, toward the same quarter ; and the fact, that tlie 
tide of migration really set in this direction first, when 
the state of Greece became unsettled, may not unreason, 
ably be thought to confirm the reality of the Trojan 
war. 

For sixty years however after the fall of Troy, history 
is silent as to any great change in tlie face of Greece. At 
the end of that period, if not sooner, began a long train 
of wars, invainons, and migrations, which finally intro< 
diiced a new order of things both in Greece itself, and in 
most of the surrounding countries. The original source 
of this memorable revolution probably lay out of the 
limits of Greece, and beyond the reach of historical inves- 

' 1 111 . 132 . 
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tigation. We are only able to trace it as far as Thessaly^ 
which was the scene of its first visible outbreak. 
liow soon after the Trojan war we are unable to oti- 
jecture, the Thessalian s^ crossing over the chain of 
Pindus from Epirus^ descended into the rich plains on 
the banks of the Peneua^ and began the conquest of the 
country, which finally derived its name from them. As 
they came from the Thesprytian Ephyra, an ancient 
seat of the Pelasgians, it seems probable that they be- 
longed to that race ; and thi# is confirmed by the fact, 
that, though they never to a level in civilisation with 
the other Greeks, they spoke the same language. A fqsr 
slight peculiarities in , their national dress, and the re* 
proach of fickleness, faithlessness, and coarse sensuality, 
which in after times clung to their character, are hardly 
sufficient grounds for supposing that they were of a tot|dly 
foreign origin — an Illyrian tribe, which adopted the 
speech of the con q uered people. Their fabulous progenitor, 
Thessalus, was called by some a son of Hercules; by 
others, of Httraon, from whom Thessaly had anciently 
received the name of Haemonia. The motive for in- 
venting the last genealogy, may have been the wish to 
establish a legitimate title to their conquest; and, as 
migrations appear to have taken place very early from 
Thessaly to Epirus, their claim might not be absolutely 
unfounded. They w'ere likewise said to have been 
headed by descendants of Antiphus and Phidippus, who 
traced their line through Thessalus to Hercules ; though 
in the Homeric catalogues these two chiefs lead their 
forces from Cos and the neighbouring islands on the 
coast of Asia. Here too there may have been truth at 
the bottom ; though the nation was Pelasgian, some of 
their chiefs may have been of pure Hellenic blood. The 
'fihessalians were always famous for their love of horses, 
and their skill in horsemanship ; and it vsas probably to 
their cavalry, an arm at this time new to the Greeks, 
that they were mainly indebted for their success. Their 
advance however was gradual ; and they experienced a 
long resistance from the Achseans, Perrhaebians, and 
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Magnetea.^ Among the tribes which yielded soonest to 
shocks were the Boeotians^ who inhabited the central 
imitory of iBolis^ where the iEoIians^ its ancient 0 (?- 
'oajpiers^ appear to have been mingled with ^ difierent 
itice« whi(^ gave its name to the whole population. It 
was commonly belieVj^d to have borne ftom Thebes, 
having been driven thence by the Thracians and Pe« 
lasgians, after the city had been dissihoyed iji4ts war 
with Argos : and this is ^certainly credible ^ough in 
itself ; though here^ again^ we may suspect |i fabrication, 
designed to prove that they w^re not intn^rs in their 
new possessions, but only reconquered Boeotia as their 
rightful inheritance, and exercised a just retaliation in 
expelling the Pelasgian usurpers ; and hence, though the 
current story is sanctioned by the Homeric catalogue, 
and by Thucydides, the fabulous genealogy, which makes 
their ancestor, Boeotas, a son of Itonus and of Arne, 
d|mghter of ^olus, may perhaps convey more simply 
and faithfully all that was really known of their earlier 
history and relations. For Arnd and I ton were two of 
their principal towns ; and the temple of the lionian 
Athene, on the river ' Coralius, their national sano^ 
tuary. The Thessalian conquest was attended with a 
very general migration of the freemen f^ om A^olis : all 
who remaine<l, either were, or now be^.ame, serfs, under 
the peculiar name of Penests."* They directed their 
march towards the country henceforth called Boeotia. 
Its subjugation seems to have been effected slowly^ and 
not without a hard struggle; as may be collected from the 
atory preserved by llphorus, of an armistice concluded 
between the Thracians of Helicon and the Boeotians, 
for a certain nun»ber of days, which the former inter- 
preted so strictly ttiat they did not scruple to surprise 
the Boeotian camp during the night ; and from the 
strange legend of the embassy^nt by the Boeotians and 
the Pri^if^ans'to the oracle of Podona, which betrayed 

* ArUtot Polit. ii. 9. * Strabo, Sx, p. 401. 

^ Utviatmi labourers. According to some aiithctrs (Archcmachus irt 
Athcn., vL 85.), they were onginally called ascUnglng to the soil 
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ita partialitjjr to the latter by enjoining their^enemies to 
perpetrate some impious outrage. ‘ The Boeotian Ame^ 
^hich is. celebrated by Homer for its fruitful vineyaifs, 
was undovibtedly called after the Thessalian^ and must 
have been one of the points first occupied by the in.^ 
vaders. In the time of Strabo^j^its site was forgotten^ 
and it was only«|Femembered that it had stood not far 
from the lake Copfda. Some placed it so near the lake 
as to have been covered by fhe rising of the waters ; 
some found on the eastern side^ in Acraepbion, which 
was said to have been frdm the beginning a part of the 
Theban territory : Chsrouea too was said to have borne 
the name of Ame ; but the most ancient at least seems to 
have stood near Coronea. It was in tiiat neighbourhood 
that the national festival of the Pambesotia was cele- 
brated with games, on the banks of a river Coralius» 
near the temple of the Itoniaii Athend; names which 
clearly indicate the earliest establishment formed by the 
invaders, while tlie scenes which they had left behind 
them in the vicinity of the Thessalian Arn^ were fresh 
in-their memory.- It would seem .to have been from 
this central position that the Bcebtians carried their armSy 
either successively, or in separate bodies at once, north- 
ward against the opulent Orchomenus, and southward 
against Thelies. ^ legend which referred jthe origin of 
one of the Theban festivals to this -epoch, intimates that 
the army which besieged Thebes was for some time’" 
obliged to content itself with ravaging the surrounding 
country^ being unable to make an^ imptesiHou on the* , 
town/'^ The fall of Orchomenus and Thebes determined 
the fate of the whole country. According to the asser- 
tion which Thucydides puts into the mou^ of jthe 
Thebans, in their reply to the captive Platacans, Platsea 
yas conquered after the rest of Bceotia; The Thebans 
there speak of having founded the city, aftet having 
ejected a motley race, wmch previously Occupied it ; and 
this was probably the current opinion at Thebes, being 

* Strabo, ix. p. 401, 408. * Stratio, ix. p. 411. 

* rraciuH ChrfMtoin. 8& p. 386* ed. GaUC * 
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Ati argument in favour of their claim to supremacy over 

the Platieans. But the Platseans prided themselves on 
beiiig an aboriginal people: the only kings they re- 
membered^ were Asopus andCithffron ; and their heroine^ 
Platsea^ was the daugh ter of the river god. ^ The Boeotian 
name and language may have spread further than the 
change that took {^ace in the population of the country ; 
and perhaps the hostility to Thebes, which we shall find 
the Platffiaus retaining throughout the whole course of 
their history, may ha\e arisen, or have gained strength, 
from the consciousness of a different origin* The con- 
quest of Bocotia, as that of Thessaly, drove many from 
their homes ; and a great body of tliese fugitives, join€«l 
by bands of adventurers from Peloponnesus, who were 
led by descendants of Agamemnon, embarked for Asia. 
These expeditions constituted the JEolian migration, so 
called from the race which took the principal share in it, 
though it included many others. I ts fortunes will be 
related hereafter. Many fiiroilies also sought refuge in 
Attica and Peloponnesus. The Pelasgians who fortified 
a part of the ctlidel of Athens, and afterwards took 
possession of Lemnos, are said to have migrated from 
Bmotia. Their allies, die Thracian^, retired westward, 
anil settled for a time in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, 
where they qiitirely disappear from thf view of history. 

It is not clear how far, or in wdiat manner, these 
events were connected with anotlicr still more important 
— the migration of the Dorians from their seats at the 
northern foot of Pn^nassiis, to Peloponnesus#- which 
Thucydides fixes years later than the expulsion 

of the Boeotians from Thessaly. It is not certain 
whether the Dorians w^ere driven out of Thessaly by 
the same shock to which the Boeotians gave way, or 
whether they had previously settled at the head of thq 
vale of rite Cephisus, and in the adjacent region. Causes 
enou^ may be imagined, which in this period of ge- 
neral convulsion might induce them to quit Doris, 
tliough the little tract which afterwards bore that name 
raus. i&. 1. 2, 
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does not s^em^to have been infested by iny hoBti^ 
inroads. But as it probably formed only a part of 
their territory, the rest may novr have been torn from 
them, and thus have compelled them to seek nev^ seats. 
The ancient writers however assign a motive of a dif- 
ferent kind for their migration. They unanimously 
relate, that after the death of Hercules, his children, 
persecuted by Eurystheus, took refuge in Attica, and 
there defeated and slew the tyfant. When their enemy 
had fallen, they resumed possession of their birthright 
in Peloponnesus ; but had not long enjoyed the fruits of 
their victory, before a pestilence, in Which they recog- 
nised the finger of Heaven, drove them again into e;^e. 
Attica again affbrdcd them a retreat. When their hopes 
had revived, an ambiguous oracle encouraged them to 
believe that, after they had reaped their third harvest, 
they should find a prosperous passage through the 
Isthmus into the land of their fathers. But at the 
entrance of Peloponnesus they were .met by the united 
forces of the Achieans, Tonians, and i^adians. Their 
leader, Ilyllus, the eldest son of Hercufro, proposed to 
decide the quarrel by single ifombat ; and Echemus, 
king of Tegea, was selected bjr the Peloponnesian con- 
federates as th^ir champion. Hyllus fell ; and the 
Heracleids were b^und by the terms of th#^ agreement 
to abandon their enterprise for a hundred years. Yet 
both Cleodfljus, son of Hyllus^ and his grandson Aris- 
toraachus, renewed his attempt with no better fortune. 
After Aifsiomachus had fallen in battle, the ambiguous 
oracle was explained to his sons, Arilmdemus, Temenus, 
and Cresphontes ; and they were assured that the time — 
the third generation — had now come, when they should 
accomplish their return ; not however as they had ex- 
pgeted, over the guarded Isthmus^ but across the mouth 
of the western gulf, where the opposite shores are 
parted by a channel only a few furlongs liroad. Thus 
encour|iged, with the aid of the Dorians, AEtolians, and 
Lncrians they crossed the straits, vanquished Tisa- 
1 The Locrians are said to eve deceived the rcloponnesiaM, having * 
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fFonas, lli^ m of Orestes^ and dwidecllfthe faireat por# 
tSon of Peloponnesus among them* 

The belief that the Dorians were led to the conquest 
of Pddponnesus by princes of Achaean blood, the right- 
ful hdrs of its ancient kings, has the atU^ority of all 
antiquity on its side. It had become current so early 
as the days of Hesiod ; and it was received not only 
among the Dorians themselves, but among foreign na- 
tions. The protection ahbrded by the Athenians to the 
Heracleids against Eurystheus continued to the latest 
times to be one of the most favourite themes of the 
Attic poets and orators; and the precise district that had 
been assigned for the abode of the exiles was pointed 
out by tradition. In the Persian war the victory gained 
by Echemus over Tlyllus was pleaded by the Tegeans 
as the ground of their title to an honourable post in the 
Greek army. Few traditions can boast of higher au* 
thority; and the fact is in itself by no means incredible, 
and admits of various explanations, which would re- 
move its principal apparent difficulties. Though ihe 
difference between the Dorians and AchcEans was un- 
doubtedly very wide in ’’almost all points, still it might 
be expected entirely to disappear in a few generations 
after a small body of one nation had been incorporated 
in the other. Tlie weak and unsettled state of the 
Dorians, in the earliest jieriod of their history, renders 
it probable that they were then always willing to receive 
foreigners among them, who came recommended by 
illustrious birth, wealth, or merit ; and that they might 
either have formed the Heracleids into a new tribe, or, 
if they were not numerous enough for this, have ad- 
mitted them into one which was afterwards called by a 
new name. Nevertheless, possible as this is, the truth 
of the story has been questioned, on grounds which are 
certainly not light or arbitrary, if they do not outweigh 

enjraKed to glvp notice t)y signals, if the Porians should attenapt to crosi 
the “traits. 'I'Jipy broke tlieir promisp, and thp Pelopounesiaiui wore taken 
by iurprise. Polybius m Mui, Ser. Vet. ii p. 386. 
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all that have bee^ alleged in ita support. What is sskui 
to have happened might have been invented, and the 
occasion and motives for the fabrication may be con- 
ceived still more easily tlian the truth of the fact ; for 
such facts in the ewly history of Greece were undoubt- 
edly much less common than such fictions. It is much 
less probable that the origin of the Dorian tribes, as .of 
all similar political forms which a nation has assumed 
in the earliest period of existence, should have been 
distinctly remembered, than that it should have been 
foi’gotten, and have been then attributed to imaginary 
persons. This is so usual a process, that it might ha^,$ 
been fairly assumed with regard to the two tribes which^j 
are said to have been named after the sons of ^gimitls^! 
though, by a singular anachronism, one legend relates, 
that Pamphylus and Dymas fell in the last expedition 
by which their countrymen made themselves masters of 
Peloponnesus, and another represents Pamphylus as 
still living in the second generation after the conquest. ^ 
That the royal family should claim ^jfercules for its 
ancestor, though it was in truth of Dorian blood, can 
only be thought surprising by Jthose who believe the 
exploits ascribed to that hero to have been the actions 
of one real person. But if there w^as a Dorian, as well 
as an Acha*an, ^nd a Theban Hercules, the motives 
which led the Dorians to confound them, after the con* 
quest of their new dominions, may be easily conceived. 
The Attic and Arcadian traditions, which appear to 
confirm die common story, might be adapted to it, 
though their foundation, whether real or imaginary, 
was originally different : the worship of Hercules, which 
was introduced in that part of Attica where the Hera- 
cleids were said to have taken up their temporary abq^e^, 
and the long struggle between Tbgea and Lacedsmon, 
afforded ample room for fiction to play in. But we 
have perhaps dwelt too long on a doubtful point, 
which is, after all, of little moment, since it does not 

‘ AjMjJ’od. li. 8 . 3, 5. Paus. h. 28. 6. ^ h IS. 3. 
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aii^ct eitlRir the history or the institutions of the con^* 
quering race. We proceed to relate the issue of their 
expedition. • 

The invaders bent their course westward^ and de^i 
scended upon the coast of tlie Corinthian gulf near 
Naupactus, manifestly with a view to strengthen tliem- 
selves with the aid of the JStollans of Calydon^ with 
whom they had perhaps before entereil into amicable 
relations, as Hyllus vras'said to be the son of the ifeto- 
lian princess Ilejanira. The progress of the fierce 
inland tribes, which finally extinguished the old IleUenic 
race of Calydon, may have been the principal motive 
of the migration with both nations. According to the 
received legend, the Heracleids were guided into Pelo« 
ponnesus by Oxylus, an JKtolian chief, and their kins- 
man ; for he belonged to the line of Or.neus, the father 
of Dejanira, who, like JEgirnius, had been protected 
by the arm of Hercules from a formidable enemy, the 
I’hesprotians of Epliyra.* Oxylus alleged a title to 
Elis, like that under which his allies claimed the king- 
doms of the Pelojuds. Tlie base of his statue in the 
market-place of Elis ho/e an inscription, importing that 
iEtoIus, his ancestor in the tentli generation, had 
quitted Elis, the original seat of his people, the Epeans, 
and had conquered that part of the land of the Curctes 
which afterwards bore the 'name of ^tolia ; and the 
truth of this memorial was confirmed by a correspond- 
ing inscription on the statue of Aitolus in tlje iEtoliaii 
town of Therrni, iEtoliis had migtated because he 
had chanced to incur the stain of bloodshed ; and a like 
misfortune had driven Oxylus into exile, when he met 
with the sons of Aristomachus, and stipulated with, 
them for his hcjf>ditary kingdom of Elis, as the price 
of his guidance, v Inch an oracle had declared to be in- 
dispensable to their success.- He w^as put into posses- 
sion of it hj the fortunate issue of a single combat, 
bfjtween one of his A'Aolian follow'ers and an Epcaii 
* Apollod. » 1 . 7. 6, ]. * Apoitod. il 8. 3. S. 
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chieftain.' .It is added that he used the vic&ry wisely 
and mildly ; that he permitted the ancient inhabitants^ 
after resigning a share of their lands to the JEtoBan 
invaders, to retain the remainder as independent owners ; 
that he granted several privileges to Dius, the deposed 
king, and maintained unimpaired the sacred honours of 
Augeas and the other native heroes. The substance of 
this account may be well founded, though there can be 
little doubt that the new settlement was followed by 
migration from this, as from other parts of Pelopon- 
nesus. Motives of policy may have concurred with 
those of national affinity, in disposing the Eleans to a 
friendly union with the followers of Oxylus. They 
are described as engaged in constant wars with their 
southern neighbours, the people of Pisa, and the sub- 
jects of Nestor, and they were probably not unwilling 
to admit, and even to purchase by some sacrifices, an 
accession of strength which established their superiority. 
The conquest produced no other immediate revolution 
on the north-western side of the Peninsula. The ter- 
ritory of Pisa continued, long after, to be governed by 
its native princes, who owned no subjection to Elis. 
'Fhc remainder of the country, afterwards comprised 
under the name.of Elis, whether it was still under the 
dominion of the house of Neleus, or had changed its 
masters, retained its independence for several centuries ; 
though we shall see it occupied, after no long time, by 
a new colony. 

It is said that Oxylus, fearing lest the sight of the 
fertile land, which had been promised as his reward, 
might tempt the Heracleids to violate their compact 
with him/ led them, not along the western coast, but 
through Arcadia, into the region which they claimed as 
th^ir patrimony. We hear of no opposition made to 
the invaders by the Arcadians ; on the contrary, Cypse- 

I Degmenus the Epean came armed with a bow, but was levelled with 
the grounll by tlu oling ol the AvtuSiun Pyneclnnes ; Stiabo, viii p. 357. — 
TTio street Siopt* (silence^ at Elis, wa^ believ* d to preserve the remembranre 
of an adventure, which ini]>lies that Ehs Wiis a walled town, and for a time 
besieged by Oxylus, Paus. vi. 23. b. Compare Stiaho, viiL J37. 338. 
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Ins, wbo' is called king of the Arcadians, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Cresphontes. But, as Arcadia 
was at this time most probably divided into a nuthbbr 
of small states, this friendly disposition of one does not 
exclude the possibility of resistance having been offered 
by others ; and this may have been the beginning of 
the struggle between Tegea and Sparta. Here how- 
ever the invaders effected no settlement, but proceeded 
to the conquest of the countries subject to the house of 
Atreus, and now governed by Tisamenus, son of Orestes. 
I'radition varied greatly as to the fate of Tisamenus him- 
self ; according to one legend, he fell fighting against 
fhe Heraeleids • ; according to another he withdrew 
from his territories, and led all the Acha^ans who de < 
sired independence against the lonians on the coast of 
the Corinthian gulf. He is said at first to have pro- 
posed to the lonians to unite his people with them, on 
condition of being admitted to a fair share of the land ; 
and that it was only the jealousy of the Ionian princes, 
who feared lest Tisamenus should become sole king of 
the united nation, that prevented his proposal from 
being accepted. The contest was decided by arms, and 
the issue was in favour of the Achajans. The lonians, 
after their defeat, took shelter in Holier, their principal 
town, but at length capitulated with the conquerors for 
leave to quit the country. Henceforth this part of 
Peloponnesus bore the name of Achaia ; according to 
one account, Tisamenus was slain in the decisive battle, 
and buried in Helicf^, whence, at a later period, the 
Spartans, by command of the Delphic oracle, transported 
his bones to Lacedremon'^; hut another tradition sup- 
posed him to have reigned in Achaia after thC departure 
or subjugation of the lonians.^ After some years, a 
part of the Achsans, under Agorius, a descendantoof 
Agamemnon, found a settlement in Elis, invited, it is 
said, by Oxylus, who was enjoined by an oracle to 
share his new dominions with one of the Pplopids.* 

1 Apollodor ii. c. 8. 3. 5. « Pans. rii. 1 8. 

* Paua. vii. 1.8. < Polyb. il 4L » Paus. v. 4. 
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The motive pf this invitation may have been A) establish 
a blaim to the possession of Pisa, the ancient seat of 
Pblops. The dislodged lonians first sought refuge 
among their kinsmen in Attica, and, Mrheii the land be- 
came too narrow for them, followed the example of the 
jEolians, and, joined by swarms of fugitives and ad- 
venturers of various races, made for the coast of Asia. 

After the death or retreat of Tisamenus, the poetical 
legend of the conquest represents, the Heracleids as only 
busied with the partition of his kingdom. Aristode. 
inus, as it was believed every where, extcept at Sparta 
had not lived to enter Peloponnesus, but had fallen at 
Delphi, by a thunderbolt, or a shafj, of Apollo ; or, as 
another tale ran, by the hands of assassins, related to 
the house of Atreus.^ He had left twin sons, Procles 
and Eurysthenes, who succeeded to his claim of an 
equal share with Temenus and Cresphontes. Three 
altars wore erected, and on each a sacrifice was made to 
the divine father of Hercules. Then three lots were 
cast into an urn filled with water. lt>had been agreed 
that the lots were to be stones, and that the first drawn 
should give possession of Argos’^ the second of Lacedte- 
moil, the third of Messenia. But C'resphontes, to secure 
tlie fairest portion, threw a clod of earth into the water, 
which, being dissolved, remained at the bottom of the 
vessel, while the lots of his competitors were drawn. 
According to another form of the legend, 'Argos had 
been reserved for Temenus, who then conspired with 
('resphontes to defraud the children of Aristoclenius.^ 
After the partition was completed, each of the tjiree 
altars was found occupied by a portent, from which the 
diviners iugured the destiny and character of the people 
to which belonged. A toad was seen resting on that 
of Argos ; a warning that, she must abstain from ambi- 
tious aggression, and remain content with her natural 
bounds. The restless hostility of LacedSemon was pre- 
figured by a serpent ; the craft which she imputed to 

> Herod, vL 52. * Apollod. ii. 8. 2 P. Paus. iii. 1. G, 

3 ApoUod. li. 8. 4. 2. * Faui. iv. 3. 5. 
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her yreakir neighbour, Messenia, by a fo^. The de- 
scendants of Hercules then took quiet possession of 
^heir allotted shares. • 

This poetical legend, as well as other narratives of 
the same events which wear a more historical aspect, 
has undoubtedly crowded transactions together whidi 
must have occupied many years, probably many gener- 
ations. The great revolution, which imposed a foreign 
yoke on the warlike Achieans, was certainly not effected 
by a momentary struggle. We cannot indeed dis. 
tinctly trace the steps by which the conquest was really 
achieved, but fragments of apparently genuine tradition 
remain to show, what might indeed have been safely 
conjectured in the absence of positive information, that 
it was, in general, the tardy fruit of a bard contest. 
The numbers of the Dorians were probably every 
where greatly inferior to those of the enemy, and seem 
to be rather over than under- rated when they are esti- 
mated at 20,000 warriors. This inequality may liave 
been in some degree compensated by the advantages 
which their arms, their mode of fighting, tactics, and 
(Jiscipline, may have given them in the field. The 
Achsan bands, accustomed perhaps to depend much on 
the prowess of their leaders, and furnished with no 
weapons capable of resisting the long, Dorian spear, and 
of making an impression on the broad shield, which, 
hanging from the shoulder to the knees, covered the 
whole body of the warrior, may have been easily home 
down by the steady charge of their deep and serried 
phalanx. But on the other hand the art of besieging 
was even in later times foreign to Dorian warfare, and 
much slighter fortifications than those of the .^jarissa of 
Argos, of Tiryns, and Mycensc, would have sufficed to 
deter the invaders from the thought of attacking thetp. 
But, without balancing the resources of the contending 
nations, we fifid that, in fact, the issue of the war was 
not decided either by pitched battles, or regular sieges. 
Traditions, which may be trusted, since they contradict 
notions which had Income generally current on the 
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subject, prove that the Dorian chieftains tadopted' a 
different plan for the subjugation of the country ; one 
Mihich, though tedious, was safer, and better adapted to 
their means and situation. It consisted in occupying 
a strong post in the neighbourhood of the enemy’s city, 
and wearing him out by a continued series of harassing 
excursions. The remembrance of two such stations 
was preserved to later ages; and the glimpse .tll0y 
afford of the manner in which«the conquest was effected, 
is sufficient to show the groundlessness of the common 
belief, t^at the fall of Tisamenus was attended by a 
sudden and complete triumph of the Dorians. The 
history of the Turks, at a period when they stood nearly 
at the same level of civilisation, affords a not uninter* 
esting parallel. While the Turkish empire was yet 
confined to a small district at the foot of the Mysian 
Olympus, the rich and strongly fortified cities of Brusa 
and Nice excited the ambition of Othman, the founder 
of the Ottoman dynasty. But the force and skill of 
Ills tribe were unequal to the task of reducing them by 
a direct assault, and he therefore occupied forts in the 
neighbourhood of each, and pressed them with an irre- 
gular but wearisome blockade, which kept the garrisons 
In constant fear of a surprise, and cut off all their ordi. 
iigry communiVations with the surrounding country. 
At the end of ten years, Brusa was so exhausted by this 
lingering operation, that it capitulated; and in four years 
more Nice follow^ed its example.* A similar plan was 
pursued by that division of the Dorians which under- 
took the conquest of Argolis. Between three and four 
miles from Argos, on the western side of the gulf, is 
a hUloc|, which, in the time of Pausanias, was still 
covered with buildings. Among them was a monument 
of Tenienus, whence the place was called Temeniura, 
^hich then continued to be honoured with religious 
rites by the Dorians of Argos. The Temenium, says 
Pausanias, received its name from Temenus, the son of 
Aristdmachus ; for he took possession of the ground, 

< V. Hammer, GexJu'cMtc ites Os7nani$chen Reickes, L p. 75. and 101. . 
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arid forti^d it, and from this position he and liis 
Dorians carried on the war against Tisamenus and the 
Acheeans.^ From this account we perceive that Argcs 
was the first object of the invaders' attack : how long 
it held out we do not learn ; but the site of the monu- 
ment of Temenus would lead us to infer^ that the 
eldest of the Heracleids had fallen before his people 
had efiected this conquest ; and in fact we hear nothing 
more of his personal exploits. The expeditions by 
which the Dorian dominion was gradually extended 
over the north-east of the peninsula are ascribed to his 
successors: to these we shall rqturi^ after having pur- 
sued the fortunes of Cresphontes and the heirs of Aris* 
tod emus. 

Homer represents Messenia as subject, at the time of 
the Trojan war, to the house of Atreus ; for Agamem- 
non offers seven of its towns to Achilles- as the price of 
reconciliation. It constituted a part of the dominions 
of Menelaus till his death ; after which the Neleid kings 
of Pylus, who were probably already masters of the 
western coast, took advantage, it is said, of the weak- 
ness of his successors t<it wrest it from them.^ At the 
time of the Do.rian invasion, Melanthus filled the throne 
of Messenia: whether he also reigned over Pylus and 
'J’riphylia may be reasonably doubted. The people are 
said to have been disaffected toward him as a foreigner, 
and hence to have offered no resistance to the Dorians.^ 
Melanthus, in consequence, quitted the country, and re- 
tired to Attica, where, as we shall see, he became the 
founder of a house, which supplied the Athenian annals 
with many of their most illustrious names. But the 
Messenian Pyhis seems long to have retainei^i its in- 
dependence, and to have been occupied for several cen- 
turies by one branch of the family of Neleus ; for 
descendants of Nestor are mentioned as allies of the 
Messenians in their struggle with Sparta in the latter 
half of the seventh century b. o.^ There is however 
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some reason for doubting that the rest of ahe country 
submitted so quietly as has been generally supposed to 
the rule of Cresphontes. Ephorus indeed related that 
he took possession of Messenia^ and divided it into dve 
districts, fixing his own residence in a central position 
in the plain of Stenyclerus ; and it seems certain that 
he founded a new capital there. But, judging from 
analogy, we should suspect that this was the result, not 
of choice, but of necessitVi Because neither Pylus nor 
Andania, the seat of the ancient kings, were yet in his 
power, and that it was only the first step towdird the 
conquest of the whole land. Of the footing on which 
the Dorians here stood with the ancient inhabitants, we 
shall speak when we reach the period of the Messenian 
wars. 

We have little more certain information as to the 
steps by which the subjugation of Laconia was affected. 
According to Ephorus, it was completed as quickly as 
that of Messenia. The strength of the Achacans was 
collected in Amyclse ; but this city was betrayed, or its 
inhabitants were induced to capitulate, by the perfidious 
counsels of one of their countrymen, by name Philono- 
mus. After this, Eurysthenes and Frocles divided the 
whole country into six districts, over which they set 
governors, witli Jhe title of kings. That of Amyclse 
they bestowed on Philonomus, as the reward of hia 
treachery; while they themselves fixed their residence in 
Sparta. During the reign of Eurysthenes, the con- 
quered people were admitted to an equality of political 
privileges with the Dorians ; but his successor, Agis, 
deprived them of these rights, and from. fellow citizens 
reducec|them to subjects of the Spartans. The greater 
part submitted without resistance. Only the inhabitants 
of Helos, a town on the coast, attempted to shake off 
the usurped dominion; but their revolt was quelled, 
and they lost both their political indepe/idence and their 
personal liberty, giving rise and name to the class of 
serfs* called Helots, whose condition w'iU be hereafter 
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<le8cribe(l,U There are strong grounds for suspecting 
that this account disguises a fact^ which the later Spar* 
tan* must have found it difficult to conceive, — that they 
became masters of Laconia only gradually, and after 
a long struggle. It would lead us to imagine, tliat 
Amyclsp and its district escheated to the Spartan kings 
after the death of Philonomus. But, instead of this, we 
find traces which strongly indicate that it continued to 
form an independent state* for near three hundred years 
after the invasion. It is certain that its final conquest 
was not effected before the reign of Teleclus, toward the 
close of the ninth century b. o. And the terms in 
which this is related seem plainly to imply, that it had 
never before submitted to Sparta. In the reign of 
Teleclus,*’ says Pausanias, tlie Lacedaemonians took 
Amyclc, and Plmris, and Geronthrse, which were in 
possession of the Achaeans. The people of the latter 
two towns were dismayed at the approach of the Do* 
rians, and ca])ituJated upon condition of being allowed 
to withdraw from Peloponnesus. But the Amyclfieans 
were not ejected at the first assault, but only after a long 
resistance and many iiot’..ble deeds. And the Dorians 
showed the importai^ce tliey attached to this victory by 
the trophy they raised over the Amydaeans.”^ This 
testimony is confirmed and illustrated by a tradition of 
a long protracted warfare, which occasioned the proverb 
that spoke of the silence of Amyclce, Tlie peace of 
Amy cl a?, we are told, had been so often disturbed by 
false alarms of the enemy’s approach, that at lengtli 
a law was passed foi bidding such reports, and the 
silent city was taken by suiprize.^ These traditions 
seem to justify us in rejecting the statem^ it, that 
Amyclffi revolted from Sparta after the death of Phi- 
lonomus."^ If, however, we suppose that it remained 

* Strabo, viii. p. S(W. Conon, 36. 

'* lii. 2 6. Klsewhere (hi he olwervcs of the lame monument, 

111 e temple of Jupiter Tropa?U8 (the Diaeom liter) was built b> the Du- 
rians, after they haa o\crpowercd in war both the rest of the Achsaiiit, 
H ho at that time were m possension of Laconia, and the AmyclKaoa 
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independent till the time of its fall, it will be difficult to 
believe that the case was different with the other dis- 
Iricts of Laconia, which were more remote from Sparta« 
The most probable view of the matter seems to be, that 
the Dorians, who must be conceived to have entered 
Laconia from the north, drst encamped at Sparta, where 
they found perhaps a few scattered hamlets, and were 
detained by its advantageous situation, at the opening of 
the vale of the Eurotos, They no doubt immediately 
occupied a tract in the adjacent plain, sufficient for their 
support. Amycl®, which lay only two or three miles 
lower down the viUley, appears to have been the ancient 
capital of the Achaean kings : there were shown the 
monuments of Cassandra, of Agamemnon, and Clytaem- 
nestra, attesting the popular belief, ‘that it had been the 
scene of their sufferings and crimes. It also contained 
a revered sanctuary, where Apollo was worshipped over 
the tomb of Hyacinthus, which, even after the city had 
sunk into a village, continued to be enriched with the 
most costly offerings by the piety .of the Spartans, 
Sparta indeed is described in the Odyssey as the resi- 
tlence of Menelaus : it is perhaps the same place with 
the Iiollow cragf^y Lacedamon ; ^ but it is more pro- 
bable that in the Homeric poems the name of Amycl® 
had been exchan^d for one which had of late become 
more celebrated, than that the Telopids should have 
fixed their seat in an unwalled town, such as Sparta ap- 
pears to have been from its origin to the period of 
its declining greatness. If Amycl© was the Achcan 
capital, we can the better understand how it might he 
able to hold out against the Spartans, notwithstanding 
its cIoBf|vicinity, and might be reduced only after the 
rest of Laconia had been subdued ; though, according 
to an account which seems as well entitled to credit as 
that of Ephorus, Helos itself, fioin which the Achaan 


tnn Mthor the n»mo of the rouotry, as Eustathiua 

iMiillnr which would eX)Jatn the ambiKUity which 

ivor o I I Homer’s use of the name If how- 
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serfs are coAimonly supposed to have been named, pre* 
served its independence down to the reign of Alcamenes, 
the son of the conqueror of AmyclceJ • 

Beside the Dorians, there were foreigners of other 
nations who were driven about the same time to Laconia, 
by the tempest which was now sweeping ^ver Greece, 
and their presence was attended by some important 
consequences, though it is not perfectly clear whether 
they contributed more trf promote, or to retard, the 
conquest. Among these we may reckon the Cadmeans, 
whom the Boeotian invasion had forced to quit Thebes. 
Aristodemus had married a princess qf the line of Cad- 
mus, who became the mother of Eurysthenes and 
Procles, and on their father's death Theras, their 
mother’s brother, undertook the guardianship of the 
royal twins. When they grew up to manhood, Theras 
was unable to bear the thought of descending from the 
honours of the regency to a private station, and re- 
solved on leading a colony to the island then called Cal- 
liste, afterwards Thera, which was said to have been 
peopled by followers of Cadmus. He left a son behind 
him ill Sparta, who became the founder of a house, 
which Herodotus, who relates this story, describes as 
a great tribe, named the iEgeids, from .®geu8 the 
grandson of Theras. But, according to other ac- 
counts, which have stronger intemat marks of proba- 
bility, the ASgeids, so called after an earlier .£gcus, 
were a Theban clan'^, who accompanied the Dorians, 
and rendered them important services in their invasion 
of Laconia, and especially in their war with Amyclae : 
so that we are led to suppose that several noble Cad- 
mean families had migrated, on the approac|] of the 
Boeotians, to Doris, where they were adopted as kins- 
men, and followed the fortunes of that division of the 


• JE^u*. iii 2 7. Phlegoti Meurs p. 145. 

* Schol PinA Pyth. v. lUl. lothm. vii. 18. They are here called : 

in Herodotui (Iv. 149.), J * 

3 Pindar and Ephorm, Arictotlc, and other author*, quoted by the 
ficboliaet in tbh pawage* last cited. 
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Dorians wbjch settled in Sparta, on account lof the con- 
nection which they had formed with itsleader. 

• Theras is said to have been joined in his expedition 
by a band of Minyan adventurers, the posterity of the 
Argonauts, who had been driven out of Lemnos by 
those same Pelasgians whom the invasion of Bceotia had 
forced to take shelter in Attica, whence the conse4iuences 
of their insolence, or the jealousy of the natives, com- 
pelled them to migrate to ^ tiew home. Accdiding to 
Herodotus, the expelled Minyans sought Laconia as the 
land of their fathers, because some of the Argonauts 
had come from thence, and for the same reason were at 
first hospitably entertained by the Spartans, who ad* 
mitted tliem as kinsmen to the right of intermarriage. 
WTien however the strangers abused their good fortune, 
encroached upon the privilcjges of their benefactors, and 
claimed a share in the succession to the throne, the 
Spartans were indignant, and determined to put them to 
death. But they were delivered from prison by a pious 
arti6ce of their Spartan wives, who, having obtained 
admission to their husbands under the pretence of the 
last farewell, exchanged dredfees with them, and^' re- 
mained in their stead. The fugitives escaped to the 
heights of T^getus at the very time that Theras was 
preparing to embark for Calliste. A part of them con- 
sented to share his adventures ; but the main body bent 
their march to the western coast of Peloponnesus, and 
invaded the land, which henceforth appears to have 
borne the name of Triphylia. They expelled its ancient 
))Ossessors, the Caucones, and other tribes, and founded 
six tovvns, which formed as many independent states, 
under l^e names, Lepieum, Macistus, Phrixa, Pyrgus, 
Epium, Nudiuin, The reality of this settlenfent in 
^Triphylia cannot be reasonably questioned: but w^hether 
it took place at the time and under the circumstances 
described by Herodotus, is extremely* doubtful. His 
account evidently proceeds upon the supposition that 
tlie whole of Laconia was subject to the sons of Aristo- 
demus. If a great part of it, and Amy^cla? in^ particular, 
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was still ifidepeodent of Sparta, the Minins would 
have been at no loss for a place of refuge ; and, accords 
ingly, we are informed by Conon^ that Philonomus adi 
rait^ inhabitants from Imbros and Lemnos, who must 
be the Minyan fugitives, into Amycls, and that in the 
third generation they rose tin against the Dorians, but 
were compelled to migrate. A comparison of these 
different stories seems to afford ground for concluding, 
that these Minyans shared the fortunes, not of the 
Dorian conquerors, but of the Achieans, and that the 
main body did not quit Laconia before the reduction of 
Amyclee had been completed. The connection described 
by Herodotus between them and Theras may even 
seiem to justify a doubt whether the -3^geids also were 
not allies of the Achseans.^ With regard to them*, 
however, it is certainly safer to adhere to the common 
view, which is confirmed by the admission of the 
JEgeids among the Spartans, — an event much more in«. 
telligible when referred to the time of the invasion, 
than after the fall of Amyclte. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the Minyans held so closely together, that 
a part might not join the'expedition of Theras, and the 
Spartans 'who accompanied him, while their brethren 
whom they left behind, fought for the Achteans. The 
six towns founded by them in Triphylia seem to imply 
that their number was considerable ; and certainly there 
is reason to think that it was sufYiciemt to be of no 
small moment in the contest between the Si>artans an«l 
the Achceans ; it must however be remembered, that 
Triphylia was already peopled, in part, by a kindred 
race, which may have received them as friends. Beside 
the cqlony in Thera, they took part in ano her ex- 
pedidon, of which wc shall soon have occasion to speak. 
We must now take a view of the manner in which tluj 


‘ Milllfr {Orcko7nenus^ p. 5%.) trrata the affinity of the ^geulfl with 
the Spartan HeTac)ei<l6 at* a mere fiction. But he i!ceinH to preitH Fmdar'a 
lar.guage too closely, who, wh ii he say# that llie /Egculs took possession of 
Anyclae (lathin. vii. 18 probably means only that they aided the Spartans 
iM the conquest of Lat'onia. The arguments drawn from the honours paid 
:o Tnnomachus at the llyacintlua, and from some other indications of a 
connection between the Minyans and the /£gcid«> aie not more convincn<g. 
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dominion of the Dorians was established mother parts 
of Peloponnesus. 

• Temenus is said to have excited the jealousy of his 
sons by the favour he showed tc Deiphontes, a Hera- 
cleid, but of another line, who bad married his daughter 
Hyrnetho, and to whose aid he was principally indebted 
in his conquests. What the extent of these conquests 
may have been, is, as vre have seen, very doubtful : it 
seems clear however thaf they did not include the 
ancient capitals Tiryns and Mycen®, for otherwise 
some tradition could not fail to have been preserved of 
their faU.‘ They probably long retained their inde- 
pendence ; and it is not even certain that they ever re- 
ceived a Doiian population. l"he sons of Temenus 
plotted against his life, and Ceisus, the eldest, sifr- 
oeeded him at Argos. Deiphontes drew a part of the 
Dorians over to his .side, and, with their aid, undertook 
the conquest of Epidaurus, It was at tliis time go- 
verned by Pity reus, who is said to have been a de- 
scendant of Ion. He ofleied no resistance to the in- 
vaders, hut, ivith the principal families, withdrew^ to 
Athens, and Epidaurus becani? at once a Dorian state. 
On the other liand we hnd it mentioned, on the autho. 
rity of Aristoil^, that loniaris from the Attic 'i'etrapolis 
accompanied the IVirians in their expedition, and shared 
the possession of Epidaurus with tliem'*^, — a memorable 
fact, on account of the influence it may have had on the 
Attic traditions relating to the return of the Iferacleids. 
The success «of Deiphontes however was embittered by 
a tragical calamity, brought upon him by the deadly 
hatred of his kinsmen. Hyrnetho’s brothers resolved 
to sepai^te her fiom her husband: qnly Agra;us, the 
youngest of the four bi others, refused to concur in the 
plot. Cerynes and Phalces, attended by a herakl, came 
to the gates of h'pidaurus, and sent to request an inter- 
view with their sister without the walls. When she 

w 

* What Strabo says of the subjection of Mycenae to Arjros (vni. p 
seems to be merely an inference from Uie corarnoii story about tlie defsiat 
of 'I'lsamenus, and its immediate consequeneei>. « 

2 btiabo, viu. p. 371. 
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hah grante«F their wisb^ but turned a deaf ear to ;^e per^ 
suasions by which they sought to prevail on hei^ fo ac* 
company them to Argos, they forcibly placed her in 
their chariot, and were hastening away, when Dei- 
phontes, informed of her danger, came up to rescue her. 
He instantly slew Cerynes, but Hyrnetho herself fell a 
victim to the violence with which sh^ was detained by 
Phalces, who made his escape, while Deiphontes and 
his followers took up his Viister's corps. The youngest 
brother, Agraeus, appears to have conquered the adjacent 
territory of Troezea^, where, as at Epidaurus, the Do- 
rians are said to have been admitted without resistance ; 
and perhaps we may infer, from the part assigned to 
him in the legend just related, that, in the feuds which 
^ihn at this period to have divided the Dorians in 
Argolis, I'roezen, and Epidaurus, were united against 
Argos. 

Phalces subjected Sicyon to the Dorian sway. It 
was already ruled by a prince who traced his origin to 
Hercules, and who is said to have been on this account 
respected by the Dorians, when they made themselves 
masters of the city by* a nightly surprise. Phalces 
contented himself with sharing his power. In the next 
generation, the Dorian arms were carried up the valley 
of the Sicyonian Asopus against Ph]ius,'by llliegnidas, 
son of Plialces. He appears to have been assisted in 
his expedition by forces sent from Argos. Yet their 
united strength seems not to have been very formidable, 
or their moderation was great. Khegnidas invited the 
people of Sicyon to receive the Dorians as friends, and 
to make a fair partition of their fruitful territory with 
the new settlers We are not told who reignejji at this 
time at Pblius ; but Hippasus is named as the leading 
person who opposed the demands of the Dorians, and 

endeavoured to rouse his countrymen to resistance by 
• 

' Epboru6 (in Strabo, Viii. p 5(T7.) mentions Agsus and Deipbontes as 
eonquorors of the ArgoHe — the peinitsula including Trcracn and 
li^piMiirus, — which, compared with Pans, ii 30 , 10., seems to warrant the 
siatenient in the text, notwithstanding Uic slight variation in the uauie ot 
"Agrfus. 
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urging the baseness of surrendering so fair^n inhe/it- 
ance withoii\ a struggle. But the greater number were 
ijiclined to pacific views t the proposal of the invaders 
wss accepted, and Hippasus with his party joined the 
Ionian emigrants, who were embarking for Asia. Ac- 
cording to one of the many traditions concerning the 
origin of Pythagoras, Hippasus, who settled in Samos, 
was an ancestor of the philosopher. Cleon® seems also 
to have been occupied by Dormns, who established there 
a state, independent of Argos, and perhaps hostile to it, 
as the ruling family was connected with that of £pi« 
daurus. ^ 

The more important acquisition of Corinth was re- 
served for another dynasty of Heracleids. VThen the 
Porians were on the point of embarking at Naupactdl^ 
Hippotes, one of their chiefs, and a descendant of^ Her- 
cules, was thought to have incurred the anger of ApoUo, 
which show^ed itself in a pestilence, that afflicted the 
whole army. Hippotes, as the guilty cause of the cala- 
mity, was forced to quit the camp,, and spent many 
years as a wandering outcast. But his son, whom he 
had named, from his long wawderings, Aletes, having 
grown up to manhood, collected a band of Dorian ad- 
venturers, and directed his arms against Corinth. I'he 
mode in which* he achieved the conquest is variously 
related. According to one account, the line of Sisyphus 
was at this time represented by two kings, named Do- 
ridas and Hyanthidas, who voluntarily resigned their 
power to Aletes, and remained at Corinth, while the 
great body of the people, resisting the invader, were de- 
feated in battle, and migrated to foreign lands.^ But 
other tractions, apparently of higher authority, seem to 

* This is indeed no more than a conjecture, drawn from a passswe of 
I^usanias (iii. 16 where he mentions a descendant of Ctesippus (Dlod. 
M 37 .), who rcignecl over the Cleestonteans (KXusrTw»i»/«K)- If “*»- 

knoum name we substitute that of the Cieonaians, oil t^cuines in^lligible, 
and Cmisifttent with the other traditions. * 

‘‘i Paus. ii. 4. 3. Doridas and Hyanthidas have been cenjectured with 
great prqjiabihty to be no more than personifications of the Dorian con* 
querors and their subjects Compare the tribe of the ^Hyatas at Sicyqu, 
(Herod, v. 68.) and the ancient names Hyantes and Hyanthia in Baaotia gna 
.£tolia (Steph. Byz, "Tavrif, A/t«A,/«) 
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inldicate aidifferllit course of events^ or at least assist us 
in filling up this outline. Thucydides mentions that 
the village of Solygia, distant seven or eight miles fropi 
Corinthj stood on a hill near the Saronic gulf, where the 
Dorians had once encamped, while they carried on their 
war with the jEolian inhabitants of Corinth. Here we 
see traces of a plan similar to that which the conquerors 
of Argos pursued^ when they occupied the Temenium. 
Another legend relates, •^at Aletes surprised the city 
during the celebration of a funeral sacrifice, and that 
the gates were opened to him by the treachery of a 
daughter of Creon, a Corinthian Tarpeia, whom he 
tempted by the promise of making her his wife.* 

;tThe fall of Corinth was attended by anotlier ex- 
pedition, which drew the Dorians to the north of the 
Isthmus, and brought them, for the first time, into a 
conflict with Attica. The Boeotians liad no sooner 
completed their conquest, tiian they began to threaten 
their southern neighbours. They made inroads on the 
Attic border, and claimed some towns", as belonging to 
their territory. When the Attic king, Thymeetes, led an 
army to meet them, Xa.itlius, the Boeotian leader, pro- 
posed to decide the issue of the war by single combat 
Thymoetes shrank from the risk; but Melanthus, the 
Messenian king, who had been honoui^bly received at 
Athens, came forward to accept the* enemy's challenge. 
By a stratagem, famous in after, ages, he diverted the 
attention of his adversary, and slew him as he turned 
to look at the ally whom Melanthus affected to see be- 
hind him. The victor was rewarded with the kingdom, 
which Thymmtes had forfeited by his pusillanimity, and 
which now passed for ever from tlie house if Erech- 
theus. Melanthus transmitted it to his scu C'odrus, 
who v/as still reigning, though far advanced in years, 
when some of the Dorian states^ impelled by ambitidb, 

> sichol. Find. Nem vii. Ijj, probably from Ephoruft. Another legend 
^Schol. Find. ()l. xni. 'ifi.) seems manirestly to have arisen out ot tfee festival, 
the origin of which it profc'^sps to explain. 

n CEaoe (Conoii. 39-), ur Cclaenee (Schol. AjrisU^h. Achorn. Uti.). 
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or pressed, it is said, by a general scaflity, Ae natural 
effect of long-protracted wars, united their forces for the 
invasion of Attica. AJetes was the chief mover of the 
expedition ; but the Messenians, jealous of their old 
enemies, the Neleids, lent it active support. The Do^ 
rian army marched to Athens, and lay encamped under 
its walls. Alctes had previously consulted the Delphic 
oracle, and had been assured of success, provided be 
spared the life of the Athehiab king. A friendly Del- 
phian, named Cleomantis, disclosed the answer of the 
oracle to the Athenians, and Codrus resolved to devote 
himself for his country in a manner not unlike that 
which immortalised the name of the Decii. He went 
out at the gate, disguised in a woodman's garb, and 
falling in with two Dorians killed one with his bill, and 
was killed by the other. The Athenians now sent a 
herald to claim the body of their king, and the Dorian 
chiefs, deeming the war hopeless, withdrew their forces 
from Attica, Such is the story which continued for 
centuries to warm the patriotism of the Athenians, and 
which therefore as there is nothing improbable in its 
general outlines, we feel loath^to criticise, though we 
cannot answer for the truth of the details. To some 
even this may seem to be confirmed by the fact men- 
tined by the orat<y Lycurgus*, that Cleomantis and 
his posterity were honoured with the privilege of shar- 
ing the entertainment provided in the Prytaneum at 
Athens, for the guests of the state. But we scarcely 
know how the current tradition is to be reconciled with 
another preserved «by Pausanias : that a part of the 
Dorian ajmy effected their entrance by night within the 
walls, anl, being surrounded by their enemies, took re- 
fuge at the altars of the Eumenides on the Areopagus, and 
were spared by the piety of the Athenians.*^ If how- 
ever either must be rejected as a fabrication, this has 
certainly the slighter claim to credit. * But though 
this expedition was defeated in its main object, it 
produced one permanent and important result. I’he 

» Lcocr. p, 158. » vu. 25. 2. 
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little tenrifory ol^egara was now finally separated from 
Attica ^ and occupied by a Dorian colony^ which con- 
tinued long closely united with Corinth as its parent 
city^ or rather was held in a subjection, which at length 
became too oppressive to be borne. Megara 'itself was 
at this time only one, though probably the principal, 
among five little townships, which were independent of 
each other, and were not unfrequently engaged in hos. 
tilities, which however v^ere so mitigated and regulated 
by local usage, as to present rather the image, than the 
reality and the baneful effects, of war. They were 
never allowed to interrupt the labours of the husband- 
men; the captive taken in these feuds was entertained 
as a guest in his enemy's house, and, when his ransom 
was fixed, was dismissed before it was paid. If he dis- 
cliarge<l his debt of honour he became, under a peculiar 
name-, the friend of his host : a breach of the compact 
dishonoured him for life, both among the strangers and 
his neighbours — a picture of society, which we could 
scaicely believe to have been drawn from life, if it did 
not agree with other institutions, which we find de- 
scribed upon the best aifthority as prevailing at the same 
period in other parts of Greece. 

Though we reserve a general survey of the Greek 
colonies for aiiotlier place, we must^here mention some 
which are connected in a peculiar manner with the his- 
tory of the Dorian conquest. The first of these is that 
by which Ai)gina, hitherto the seat of an iBlolian popu- 
lation, was transformed into a Dorian island. This 
colony was led, by a chief named Triaco*^, from Epi- 
dauius, to which ^gina seemed to be assigned by its 
situation as a natural appendage, though it »:tained to 
a much higher degree of prosperity and power than the 

4> 

’ Fausanias (i. 39. 4.) says, that Megaris was wrested from Athens by tlic 
Dorians, But thiif is iiicutisistent w'lth the fragments of IWeganan tra. 
dition, which he has preserved in this and the following chapters of his 
work, from which it would u'cm, that the country was not subject even to 
an Attic prince for more than one reign — that of Nlaus, son of Fiuidion — 
and that it afterwards tell under the ]>ower of a different dynasty. Hy- 
perion, a son of Agamemnon, is said to have been the last king. 

^ Flut. Qu. Gr. 17. ® Tzefz on Lyc. 17fi. 
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parent state* The number of the setflers cannot 
have been great, and they appear to have mingled on 
^ual terms with the old inhabitants, though their influ- 
ence was sufficient to introduce the Dorian language, 
manners, and institutions.^ But the colonies which 
passed from the Peloponnesus into Crete in the third 
• generation after the conquest, arc of stiU greater im- 
portance, because, though tijey may not have been 
the first of the Dorian race which settled in the island, 
they appear to have contributed much more than any 
previous migrations of the same people, which, as we 
have seen, are not even sufficiently ascertained, to stamp 
Crete with the character which it retained to the end 
of its history; and to them therefore the influence 
which it is commonly believed to have exercised on the 
institutions and the destinies of the mother country may, 
so far as it really existed, be most justly ascribed. It 
is only to be regretted that, though the fact itself is un- 
questionable, the sources of our information are so scanty 
and turbid, as to leave our curiosity unsatisfied on some 
of the most interesting circum^ances connected with it. 

Two principal expeditions are said to have proceeded 
from Peloponnesus to Crete, about the same time which 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the Ionian migra- 
tion, sixty years after the Dorian invasion. One of 
these expeditions issued from Laconia, the other from 
Argolis. The Laconian colony is involved in great 
obscurity, with regard to its leaders and to the people 
of which it was chiefly composed. The Minyans from 
Imbros and Lemn!ls whom Philonomus had planted at 
Amyclffi;^ are said to have revolted against the Dorians 
in the thyd generation, and in consequence to have mi- 
grated anew from Laconia to Crete, accompanied how- 
ever by some Spartans, and under command of two 
chiefs named PoDis and Delphus. 2 Iij their passage 
they left a portion of their body in the isle of Melos, 

> Paufl? ii. 29. 5. 

• Canon. 96. The name of Delphus seems to have arisen out of an error 
of the transcribers (fipr n ir not a personification, which often - 

occurs, of the oracle whicii directed the enterprise. , 
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which dat^ its unfortunate connection with, Sparta from 
this epoch. The rest occupied Gortyna (an inland town^ 
but on the south side of the island) without any resisf. 
ance from the Cretans of the surrounding district, who 
became their subjects. Another relation of the same 
events gives a somewhat ^llcr account of the issue of 
the expedition, but introduces different actors. The 
Lacediemonians, Pollis, and his brother Crataidas, are 
here named as the chiefs ; but the people whom they 
lead from Amycl® are not Minyans, but their enemies 
and conquerors, the Pelasgiaiis. They are said to have 
defeated the natives in several battles, and to have made 
themselves masters of Lyctus (an inland town, not very 
far from Gortyna), and of other cities.* The substi- 
tution of the Pelasgians for the Minyans in this form 
of the narrative may perhaps be safely considered as an 
error, arising from a confusion of the stories told of 
tliem by Herodotus, though it is said that the legend in 
this shape was so current at Lyctus itself, that the 
Lyctians held themselves to be kinsmen of the Athe. 
nians by the side of their mothers, because the Pelas- 
gians had carried off Athenian women to Lemnos. A 
greater difficulty may at first sight seem to arise from 
the part which the Spartans are described as taking in 
the enterprise of the Minyans, with whom, according 
to all accounts, their intercourse was by no means friendly, 
at least during the latter part of the sojourn which 
these strangers made in Laconia. If it were necessary 
to resort to conjecture for an explanation of the fact, 
we might perhaps probably enough 'suppose the occa- 
sion to have arisen from that state of diso^-der and 
discord which all writers represent to have^prevailed 
at Sparta for many generations after the conquest, and 
which seems likewise to have given rise to the expe- 
dition of Thedas. The ruling Spartans were undoubtedly 
no less willing to rid themselves of the restless and 
ambitious spirits among their own citizens than: qf their 
enemies, whether Minyans or Achgeans, who were desirous 

t PluL de Mul. VzrLTvfpnvihte, 
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of migrating to foreign lands. Hence such an expe- 
dition, though the bands which embarked in it were 
chiefly composed of strangers, might be made under 
the sanction of Sparta ; and the colonies which it 
planted would regard her as their parent, and be open 
to all the influence of the l>orian character and insti- 
tutions. 

The history of the other expedition, though not 
fuller, is less perplexed by* contradictory statements. 
The domestic feuds wluch agitated the family of Te. 
menus are said to have continued in the third gener- 
ation. Althffimenes, the youngest son of Ceisus, at 
variance with his brothers, resolved on seeking a new 
home. It was at the time when the failure of the 
enterprise of the Dorians against Attica left many 
adventurers without employment; and those who did 
not find a settlement in Megara were, for the most 
part, willing to share the fortunes of Althajmenes. ^ It 
is said that he was invited on the one hand by the 
lonians, who were on the poinj of migrating to Asia, 
and on the other by Pollis and his Spartan followers, to 
unite his forces with theirs. fBut he rejected both pro- 
posals, that he might pursue the course marked out for 
him by an oraple, which had enjoined him, to seek the 
land which shoul(J he granted to his prayers by Jupiter 
and by the Sun. Rhodes was' the island of the Sun ; 
the god of day had given it to his children, when it 
first rose out of the waters : but Crete was the birth- 
place of Jupiter, and Althacmenes, to comply with the 
oracle, while he himself bent his course to Rhodes, left 
a part of his followers in Crete. Their conquests must 
have been considerable ; for Ephoi*us spoke of Alths?- 
inenes as if he had been the sole founder of a Dorian 
^colony in Crete. Yet we are not distinctly informed in 
what part of the island they established themselves. It 
may however be conjectured, from some traditions 

> Conbn, 47. Eustath. on II. p. 313., where Alth. ie said to have been 
driven out of Argos It is nowhere distinctly stated that he shared the 
evpethcion against Attica, though this has sometimes been inferred fro^ 
the words of Strabo, xiv, p. G33. 

A • 

T 4 
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which canxl^t be more simply explained on any 4>ther 
supposition^ that, as the principal settlements of the 
Laconian adventurers lay toward the south-east, so thos^ 
of the Argives were planted on the western side of the 
island. A legend, which it is scarcely possible to ac- 
cept in its literal sense, referred file origin of several 
Cretan towns, among the rest of one named Mycense, 
to Agamemnon, when, on his return from Troy, he was 
forced by a tempest to land in Crete. ^ If we might 
suppose that this legend sprang out of the colonies of 
Althsemenes, it would direct us to the neighbourhood 
of the ancient town of Cydonia, as the quarter in which 
they were planted, and there are traces which seem to 
mark that Cydonia itself had received a part of its po- 
pulation from Argos. 2 Polyrrhenia, on the western 
coast, near which Agamemnon was said to have raised 
an altar, was firsf fortified by Achtean and Laconian 
colonists. ^ As we here find Laconians in the west, it 
seems not improbable, that the town of Phsestus, in the 
eastern quarter of the isl/ind, may have been founded by 
the people of Althsemenes, though it lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gortyne, andihough the Heracieid Pha^stus, 
from whom its name was derived, was subsequently 
believed to have passed over from Sicyon po Crete before 
the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus..^ 

The scantiness of these accounts, which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the period to which they 
relate, is no reason for questioning the importance of 
the Peloponnesian colonies in Crete. The numbers 
indeed of the Dorians who took part *>10 them appears 
to have been very small, compared with the extent of 
the island, and theli whole force was probably slender. 
But the state in which they found the country seems to 
have favoured their undertaking, and to have enabled , 
them first to gain a firm footing, and then to make a 
steady progress. The Iliad describes Crete as containing 

* Veil. Paterc. i. 1. 

* There was, it scGras, a Hyllean tribe both at Argoi and Cydonia (Steph. 
By*, and Hesych.). This however strictly proves nothing more than 
t^at Cydonia had received sonic Dorian inhabitants. 

’ Strab. X. p. 479. 

* Pans. ii. 5. 7 • and Steph. Byz. 4«rirror. 
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a hundred cities ^ ; but the Odyssey reducesnhat nuin. 
ber to ninety^ and some of the ancients endeavoured to 
acplain the difference by supposing, that ten cities tad 
been lost, through intestine feuds, after the Trojan war : 
others believed that tern new ones had been founded be- 
tween that event and tte poet's time, and Ephorus named 
Althsemenes as the founder. This is no doubt an ar. 
bitrary iiction ; but a Cretan tradition, apparently quite 
unconnected with these attempts at reconciling the two 
Homeric poems, spoke of the whole island having been 
wasted by plague and famine after the Trojan war, and 
having been left almost desolate, till its population was 
replenished by the new race which finally retained pos-^ 
session of it. ^ One point at least appears to be indis- 
putably proved by the condition in which Crete is 
exhibited to us by the earliest accounts of its subsequent 
history ; that the Dorian settlers found it divided among 
a number of independent states, kept asunder by the 
difference of their origin, and perhaps by mutual ani- 
mosity, and separately unable {o resist the invaders. 
Yet here, still more than in Peloponnesus, the conquest 
must have been gradual, and ’^t must have been long 
before the Dorians had spread over the whole island, if 
no part of it lyas before inhabited by a kindred race. 
With respect to this question it is remarkable, that none 
of the traditions pieserved to us concerning the Argive 
and Laconian colonies, make any mention of Cnossus, 
the ancient seat of Minos, or of any Dorians previously 
settled in the island. The renown of Cnossus was 
transferred to Gorsyna und Lyctus and it was in the 
latter city 'that Lycurgus was believed to have studied 
the institutions which he transplanted to Sparta. ^ Those 
of the an clients who contended that the Cretan institutions 
yere derived from Sparta, built their chief argument on 
^ fact, that Lyctus was her colony, and therefore might 
naturally borrow from the mother city. ® * On the other 
hand (jiose who believed that the Spartan lawgiver had 

> One Xenion hud made out a complete libt of the hundred cities (Taetz. 
on Lyc. 1214.) ; it is to be feared that be may now and then have drawn 
upon his invention for the sake of making up the number. * 

2 Herod, vii J7I. ^ Strabo^ v. p. 476. * Aristot. FoL il 10, • 

^ Strabo, x. p. 481 
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copied the vnodel which he found at Lyctu^^ still held 
Minos to have been its original author. ^ We have 
already observed^ that this opinion might easily have 
arisen out of the ambition of the Cretan Dorians, to 
appropriate the fame of Minos to themselves, and to 
hallow their own usages by his revered name. But it 
may also not have been entirely destitute of a real found- 
ation, and may only have been erroneous in extending 
to the whole system, whai was true of no more than a 
few of iis parts, in which vestiges might undoubtedly 
be preserved of a more ancient polity. But that the 
social fabric, which struck the ancients by its close 
resemblance to that of Sparta, and which they concluded 
must have been either its archetype, or its copy, was 
already standing in Crete in the period of Minos, is an 
opinion which requires much stronger evidence to sup- 
port it. When however this is rejected, the question 
which divided the ancients as to the relative antiquity 
of the Cretan and the Spartan systems, falls to the 
ground of itself, as will lie more clearly seen when we 
come to consider the legislation of Lycurgus. 

The institutions which* we shall shortly have to de- 
scribe under that head are so similar to those of Crete, 
that it will be sufficient here to give a l^ricf outline of 
the latter. The inhabitants were jlivided into tliree 
ranks, — slaves, freemen, and an intermediate class, re- 
moved at a nearly equal distance from the degi adation 
of the one, and the privileges of the other. This class 
was undoubtedly composed chiefly of the old possessors 
of the land, who had submitted witliout a struggle to 
the superior force of the conquerors. The name by 
which they were distinguished marked tlieir condition — 
that of a rural population dwelling in open ’Vowns or 
villages 2 — in contrast with the citizens, who :^eside(j[ 
in the capital of each territory. Their lands were sub- 
ject to a peculikr tax, or tribute from which those of 
the upper class were exempt ; but their person!^ were 

* Aristot. Pol. ii. 10. ® 

t. 3 Its amount is uncertain. unIcsR it was the stater, which the slaves, as 
^hey are perhaps improperly called, had to pay towards the public mealu 
DoModes in Atli. IV. p. 14s3. 
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free, and Jheir industry unrestricted; a» advaniagd 
which went far to counterbalance all the burdens im- 
posed upon them, and even the privileges from which 
they were excluded. These were not only the proper 
functions of the citizen, those connected with the enact- 
ment of laws, the administration of justices, and the 
government of tl^e state, but also the use of arms, such 
as the citizen reserved for himself, and the exercises by 
which he was trained to thehi in the public schools. * 
The bow appears to have been the ordinary weapon of 
this class, which in all ages supplied the Grecian armies 
with their best archers. They were allowed to retain 
such of their ancient national usages as did not interfere 
with their dependence on their conquerors ; and on the 
whole, there is no reason to think that their condition 
was oppressive. The slaves, with respect to the origin 
of their servitmle, may be probably divided into two 
classes, — one consisting of those who were already such 
at the time of the conquest, the other of freemen taken 
with arms in their hands, who purchased their lives by 
the sacrifice of their liberty. With respect to their 
situation, such as it contiiiuecTin after-times, they were 
distinguished by peculiar names, which expressed the 
relations in wlych they stood, either to individuals, or 
to the state, JJesides the lands which were left in the 
possession of their ancient owners, subject to tribute, 
and those which were occupied by the citizens, each 
state appears to have reserved a domain for itself, which 
it cultivated by the hands of public slaves, who con- 
stituted a separate? body, called a mnoa 2, and who pro- 
bably likewise performed various services of a public 
nature ivithin the city. Those who tilled the portions 
of ground allotted to the individual freemen, were de- 
signated by a different title, derived from their peculiar 
condition. ^ Slaves of this and the former class might 

t Aristot. Pol. ii. 5, Aristotle indeed is here speaking of the slave! 
but ho manifestly uses this as a general term to describe all who 
were not citizens 

* it is called by.Strabo, xiK p.542. 

The name however is more probably connected with the word than 

withMmos, ^ ^ • 

^ or x^x^arxi, from the or parcels of land. 
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be ^Id, bull not to be carried out of the country. A 
third class, which was probably by far the least numer- 
ous, and exclusively employed in menial labours, wat ' 
purchased, as their name imported, from abrqad. ^ It 
might therefore appear that these ought to be dis-* 
criminated from the former classes, as slaves f^om serfs. 
The ancient authors however place ^thera all on the 
same footing, and do not indicate any difTerence in the 
manner, of treating them* unless it be by the custom 
which prevailed at Cydonia, and perhaps in other cities, 
where the serfs enjoyed certain holidays, during which 
we are told that they were left in possession of the town, 
and might even drive out their masters, if they would 
not wait at their table, with the whip, a perhaps ex- 
aggerated description of the Cretan Saturnalia* 

The contrast between the lot of the slave and the 
Dorian freeman, is strongly marked by the language of 
a Cretan drinking-song,** My great wealth is my 
spear, my sword, and my stout buckler, my faithful 
guard : with this 1 plough, with this I reap, with this 
I press the sweet juice of the vine : this is my title to 
be master of the mnoa* They v,?ho dare not grasp 
the spear, or the sword, or the faithful buckler, fall 
prostrate at my feet, and adore me as their lord, and 
salute me as the great king." To, be free from all 
labour, save warlike exercises, to live upon the toil of 
his subjects and slaves, to know no care but the defence 
of his station^ was the glory and happiness of the 
citizen ; and to secure to him the enjoyment of these 
privileges, was the main object of all*the institutions of 
the state. 

The forms of government established in the Dorian 
colonies in Crete so closely resembled each other, that 
we find one only described as common to all : — an uni- 
formity which shows that they sprang naturally out of 

1 As in most other Greek states all the slaves were acquired 

In manner, this epithet would there have been superfluous ) }n Crete 
it marked an exception to the general rule. 

a Ephorus in Athen. vi. p. 26a, compared with Carystius, Athen. xiv. 
p. 639, 

9 This Scolion of Hybrias has been separately edited and illustrated by 
iJraefenhan, Mulhuss, 1833. 
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the character of the age and the people, and Were not*the 
result of accident or design. In fact they follow very 
Closely the model exhibited in the Homeric poems, pre- 
senting only one material deviation, and perhaps de« 
' fining more precisely some points, which, in the heroic 
states, appear to have been left undetermined. The 
royal dignity seems never to have been known in any of 
these colonies: none of their leaders perhaps were of 
sufficient eminence to assume it : when Aristotle ob- 
serves, that it once existed in Crete, he had most pro- 
bably the age of Minos in his view. In the earliest 
period to which our information goes back, we find the 
place of the kings occupied by magistrates, who bore the 
peculiar title of co/fmusA They were ten in number ; 
the first in, rank, the protocosmus^ gave his name to the 
year. This title seems to have been chosen with re- 
ference to the most important of their functions, that of 
commanding in war. They also represented the state in 
its intercourse with foreigners, and held or conducted 
all deliberations relating ^to its general interests. They 
were elected by the whole body of the citizens, but out of 
a certain number of privileged’^houses or families : Aris. 
totle's censure implies that, in his day at least, little at- 
tention was paid to any qualities of intrinsic worth. 
They held their office for a year, at the end of which 
those who had approved themselves worthy of their 
station, might aspire to fill up the vacancies which oc- 
curred in the council or senate. The sepate, or council 
of elders, bore the same name by which bodies ex- 
ercising similar functions are described in the Homeric 
poems.^’ But its number was fixed, as Aristotle seems 
to intinjate, to thirty ; it was unquestionably not in- 
definite. They were elected by the people from the 
•most deserving of those who had filled the supreme 
magistracy, and they retained their office for life. They 
were the councillors of the ten chief magistrates, ad- 
<1 

1 A king of the Cretan town of Axub is mentioned by Herodotus, (iv. p. 
154 ) as grandfather of the founder of Cyrene, according to the Cyrenean 
tradition. But it is not certain what omce may have been desenbed fky 
hat name. It may have been substituted for the genuine Cretan title. • 
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ministered l^e internal affairs of the state^ and watched 
over its tranquillity and order. They were also judges^ 
it would seem^ as we hear of no distinction^ both id 
civil and criminal causes : subject^ it is said, to no re- 
sponsibility, which perhaps may only mean, that their 
judgments could not be reversed, and their judicial 
power was not limited by any written law. It cannot 
however be supposed that they were independent of all 
rule and usage, or that tliey could with impunity dis- 
regard principles haUowed by public opinion. We could 
wish to know whether their jurisdiction extended over the 
subject and servile classes ; but on this, as on many 
other interesting questions relating to them, the ancients 
have not satisfied our curiosity. ‘ What has been said 
shows that the Cretan constitution was strictly aristo- 
cratical, like those which prevailed throughout Greece 
in the heroic ages. This appears still more clearly, 
when we consider the station occupied by the assembly 
of the people in the Cretan system. The people, it 
must be remembered, ,are here the conquering nation, 
the Dorians, and their fellow adventurers. Among 
these we have seen that certain families — perhaps those 
of the pure Dorian blood — were distinguished from the 
rest, and exclusively entitled to all the honours of the 
state. The remainder formed a crmmonalty, which 
however was itself inconsiderable in number, compared 
with the subject population. 1 1 might be assembled by 
the magistrates whenever they had any measures to lay 
before it. But the individual members were not al- 
lowed to discuss these measures : tife assembly could 
only pronounce upon them as a body. It is even ex- 
tremely doubtful W'hethcr it had the powxr ^f reject- 
ing them, and was net summoned simply to receive and 
sanction the decrees of its rulers. This may seem in«t 
deed to imply a power of withholding its assent: but so 
long as habit retained its sway, this alternative was 
perhaps never thought of. The common freememin the 
heroic states appear to have enjoyed no higher privi- 
leges.^ 

The principal duties of the private citizen were to be 
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discharged, not in the popular a6Semblyj0but in'* the 
field of battle : his chief pleasures were those which be 
derived from the society of his equals ; and the main 
end of the institutions which regulated his private life 
was to prepare him for the one, and to afford him the 
amplest opportunities of enjoying the other. The most 
important featm-e in the Cretan mode of life, is the 
usage of the Si^aitia, or public meals, of which all the 
citizens partook, without distibction of rank or age. The 
origin of this institution cannot be traced: we learn 
however from Aristotle, that it was not peculiar to the 
Greeks, but existed still earlier in the south of Italy 
among the CEnotrians. ^ The Cretan usage, in common 
with all the rest, he attributes to Minos. This how- 
ever must he considered rather as the philosopher’s 
opinion, than as an historical tradition. But as we have 
no such reason for questioning hJs authority with regard 
to the Italian custom, and as the institution itself bears 
all the marks of high antiquity, it would seem probable 
enough that the Peloponnesian colonies might have 
found it in Crete, even if no people of the same race had 
before settled in the island. 'That they introduced it 
there, could only be proved by showing that it existed 
in Sparta before the time of Lycurgus, or in other 
Dorian states, and of this there does not seem to be suf«» 
ficient evidence. Its analogy with the public banquets 
of the Homeric heroes is too slight to authorise us to 
consider it as an old Hellenic usage-, unless indeed we go 
back to the patriarchal communities, in the infancy of 
society ; but we then want an historical deduction, to 
carry it down to the period in which we find it really 
existing. Still its uniform prevalence in the Dorian 
colonies Crete is a strong argument for believing, 

• ^ Pol. vil, 9. 

2 Hoeck Krcta^ in. p. 12I. /ofera to II. iv. 257. which geems to prove 
nothing, noi*doeb a passage of Athena>us, (iv. p. 148.) to which he appeals 
in Bupiwrt of his position, that the usage of the Syssitia existed among the 
Arcadians, appear to have any thing to do with the subject. It evidently 
relates In an entertain men t given at the public expense in rbigalca to two 
chonissrs, on the occasion of some festival. 

3 Hucllmanti {Anfaenge der Griechischen Geschichtc^i*^ 149.) thinks that 
the syssitia arose out of the occasional social re^iasts by which ihc^niefl 
of infant comm unities was cemented ; but he is of course unable to t^aOB 
the connection between them. 
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tha^ they; ^ .^dopt il from the conquered people^ 
butr ft urith them from the lUoth'er country. 

It hare obtaid^ among* the Ivorians before thq 
inyasion of Peloponupsip, an^'may have been retained 
by the 8paxtau% 4)ecau^^it was adapted to the wants 
of their |)eculi|^t fUuat^on> while it soon fell itirto disuse 
among their brethren. In most of the Cretan cities the 
expence of the pi^Uc meals was defrayed by the state 
out of the revenue of the 'domain lands^ and the tribute 
they received from their subjects : so that no distinction 
could arise between the rich and the poor. Each in- 
dividual received his separate share, out of Which he 
paid his contribution to one of the public tables, and 
provided for the females of his hqusehold.^ In Lyctus 
a different system seems to^ have prevailed : fhe citizen 
devoted a tithe of the fiuits of his own land to the same 
purposes ; but perhaps there, as elsewhere, the jk)or 
were supported from the public stock. These social 
xneaik derived their Cretan appellation frora’^lflie men 
who partook ^f tliem who were divided into com- 
panies, originally perhaps corresponding to some re- 
lations of kindred, btet afterwards associated by mutual 
inclination and fre^ choice. The manageipent of the 
table was committed to a woman, undoubtedly of free 
birth, who openly selected the choicest the fare 

for the persons most distinguished {jpf -dr pru- 

dence. One regulation, peculiar td-riie C^tan system, 
is remarkably characteristic of t^iie friendly intercourse 
which prevailed, at lease in early times, among the 
Dorian cities of the island. In eve*'y town were two 
public buildings, destined, the one for the lodging of 
strangers, the other for the meals of the citizens ; and in 
the banqueting-room two tables were set apa^ t for the 
foreil^n guests. The temperate repast was followed by 
conversation, which was first maefe to turn on the affaii^ 
of the state : and it cannot be doubted that the freedom 
of discussion allowed at the festive board, made no 
slight amends for the restrictions imposed on the de- 

’ b..i«tot Pfti il 10 ^ ^ 3 Dosiades in Athcn Iv. c 22. 

^ They were called or 'Av9^/ce 
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liberations of the public as^mbly. Affeer iMsj % dis- 
course fell on valiAnt deecfejlMid iUUittiousmeni ^ose 
praises might rouse the jSungeir he^u'ers to generous 
emulation. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this institu- 
tion, it manifestly ansivered several important ^ds, 
beside that for which it was immediatdy^ desired; On 
the one hand^ it maintained a ^ictef s^aration" between 
the ruling and the subject classes ; it kept dlive in the 
former the full consciousness of their superior station^ 
and tlieir national character: on the other hand, it 
bound the citizens together by ties of the most endear- 
ing intimacy ; taught them to look on each other as 
members of one family; and gave an s efficacy to the 
power of ijublie opinion, which must have n^^iy su- 
perseded the necessity of any penal law’s. To this we 
may add, that it provided a main part of the education 
of the young. Till they had reached their eight^nth 
year, the sons accompanied their fathers to the pdblic 
hall, with the orphans of the deceased. ^The younger 
waited at the table ; the rest, seated beside the men on 
a lower bench, received a portion smled to their age, of 
plainer faiV, and listened to the conversation of their 
elders. They <w’ere here under the eye of an officer 
publicly ted <0 superintend them.* How far, in 

other respect^ thd sUt^ assumed a direct control over 
their educatloh, doigs'‘^ot appear ; but it seems highly 
probable, that the samte officer who watched over their 
behaviour in public, also enforced the other branches 
of discipline to w^iich they were subject. They were 
early inured to hardship and laborious exercises : the 
same coyse garment served them for summer and 
winter, and their strength and spirit were prov^ by 
Sequent combats between rival companies. The in- 
tervals of^ leisure left ^y this species training Vere 
filled up by some simple lessons in poetry and music, 
and, in later times at least, in the rudiments of leners. 
The songs which they learnt, contained the precepts and 

I UatiiwofAti. £|inoriis in Strabo, x. p 483. 
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mftxiias elfforced by the laws^ hymns to the godsj and 
the praises of the illustrioul dead. From the banning 
of their eighteenth year they were sut^ec^ to a strict^ 
rule. They were now diyided into troopfs each headed 
by a youth of some nol^ family^ whose ^ridf it w^a to 
collect the greatest number ks ebiild Under his tsdm- 
mand. lie was khusetfc placed Wider Of 

: .some elder person^ geficfalfy^ fus %thfer^ Who directed 
the 'exetjcise^'of ihe t^'oop tn thO Wuxsc^ l^ 

the , wres^ng^school* . On . statod^ ^ays, tlie riya|;^€f»9 
^ miiid(2 .ii|;ht^ with movem^ts 
hy the flute and the We; and tl^ blows. jheyexch|n^ed , 
oUtf th1^s^^occaSionBj^w#re deidt 09^, me^ly with ^ 
hatlfl^ and with clubs, but with iron weapoUs> pro*- 
bably^atn a view of putting tJieir skill, patience, 
and seif-command, as vrell as tlj^ir strength, tb the 
trial, by the necessity of defending jtJiemsclvcs without 
inflicting a dangerous w9|«uV~How long the youths re- 
mained in these troops we are not infhrmed. As soon 
as. they^ quitted them «to enter into soei^tj^ of the , 
men, the law compelled^^each to chopae a btide; who 
^however was not permitted, it is said, to^driiilertalce the 
duties of a matron, until she was found capable of dis- 
charging them ; that is, probably, she Continued for 
some time to, live under the roof of her parents. The 
Cretan institutions sanctioned, and even enforced, a 
dose intimacy between the men and the youths, which 
was undoubtedly designed to revive that genercjj^s friend- 
ship of the heroic ages, which was so edebrated in 
song, and to add a new motive to tlie love of glory in 
the noblest spirits. But the usage, which was sin. 
gularly regulated by the law^, degenerated in later 
tim^ into a frightful licence, which was often' mistaken 
for its |tfimijUve form, and conseauently attributed to 
pqlilical views, which, if they hk(f even exist^, would 
have been equally odious and absurd.^ 

* * Bphorus in Strabn, X. 48a 3 Aristotle, Pol ii. 1C. 
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Wh now tetntn tof "Borianu (rf Pelog(jfnn?^ 9 - 
whose history^ «c^|^ney^aa[ is irffonimtioii irafif);iraiiea 
to us concerninir ages, isr etUl somjOwlNit l^lfa 

obscure, and nmcli mofte interMtkig, tll&n tha4\«»f 
other Greek tribes Hairing the same period. Our^^^^ 
tention will for some time be fixed on the<*g|S3^oy 
whicli Sparta rose to a supremacy above the rest 3i the 
Dorian states, whicl|, was finally extended over the 
whole of Greece, ‘ff’liis is the ^ost momentous event 
of the period intervening bet^en the Keturn of * the 
Heracleids and Ae Persian wars. 1^ was in |^art an 
effect of the grm addition which Sparta made to her 
territory, by swattowing up that of her western neigh- 
bour. But this conquest may itself be regarded as a 
result of those jioculiar institutions, which, ohce-flrnfly 
established, decided her character and destiny^ the 
end of her political existence, and which ate in them- 
selves one of the most interesting subjects that engage 
the attention of the statesman and the philosopher in the 
history of GrCecCf 

Before we atteiypt to describe the Spartan consti- 
tution, it will 'be necessary to notice the different 
opinions that have been entertained as to its origin and 
Its author i It has been usual, both with ancient and 
modern writers, to consider it as the work of a single 
mtin — a®! the fruit qf the happy geniu% or of the 
commanding character, of Lycurgus, who* has g;enerally 
lieen supposed to have had the merit, if not of inventii^ 
It, yet of introducing and establishing it among his 
countrymen. Viewed in this light, it has justly exci^^ 
not only admiration, but astonishment: it appeaSf'^ 
u 2 
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prodigy of^ art, on 'which we ga^se as on an Egyptian 
pyramid — a structure wonderful in its execution^ but 
mysterious in its design. We admire the power* lyhicih 
the legislator has exerted over his* fellow-men ; but 
while we are amazed at his boldness and success, we 
can scarcely refrain from suspecting that he must have 
been partly swayed by the desire of raising an extraor^ 
dinary monument to hil^n fame. — According to the 
opposite view of tlie subject, it was not an artificial 
fabric, but tlie spontaneous growth of a peculiar nature, 
which at the utmost required only a few slight touches 
from the hand of man ; and the agency of Lydhrgus 
shrinks into so narrow a compass, that even Iris per- 
sonal existence becomes a question of much doubt and 
of little moment. The truth will perhaps be found to 
lie midway between these two extremes. The reasons 
which prevent us from unreservedly adopting either 
opinion, will be best understood, if we consider first 
the history of Lycurgus himself, a^transmitted to us 
by the general consent of the anci^pa, and then the 
mode in w'hich they describe the scope and character of 
liis institutions. 

Eajmrience proves that scarcely any amount of vari- 
ation, as to the time and drcumstances< of a fact, in the 
authors who record it, can ever be a»sufficient ground for 
doubting its reality. But the chronological discre. 
pancies in the accounts of Lycurgus, which struck 
Plutarch as singularly great, on closer inspection do not 
appear vei;y considerable. Xenophon indeed in a 
passage where it is his object to magnify the antiquity 
of the laws of Sparta, mentions a tradition, or opinion, 
that Lycurgus was a contemporary of the Heraclcids.* 
Thi# h'Owever ought not perhaps to be interpreted 
mom Eteraily than the language of Aristotle, in one^f 
his extaht wqrks, where he might seem to suppose that 
the lawgiver lived after the close of the Messenian wars.'*^ 
The great mass of evidence, including that of Aristotle 
^d of Thucydides, fixes his legislation in' the ninth cen- 
' j Kep. Lac. x. 8. 2 Pol. ii. a 
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tary before -our era; and tlie variations ^thin this 
period, if not merely apparent, are unimportant. There 
'v^as also a dis^reement, indicating some uncertainty, 
as to his parentage. We have already seen, that after 
the death of Aristodemus, the throne of Spurta was 
shared by his two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles. The 
kingly o^ce continued to be hereditary in their lines, 
which were equal in power, thfi?<%h a certain precedence 
m dignity was allowed to that of Eurysthenes, grounded 
on his supposed priority of birth. It was not however 
from these remote ancestors that the two royal families 
derived their distinguishing appellations. The elder 
house was called the Agids, after Agis, son of Eury* 
stheues ; the minor the Eurypontids, from Eurypon, the 
successor of Sous, son of Procles : a remarkable fact, 
not very satisfactorily explained from the martial re- 
nown of these princes, and perhaps indicating a con- 
cealed break in each series. Agis was followed by 
Echestratus and Labotas ; and, according to Herodotus, 
it was during tjlllpniinority of tlio» latter, that Lycurgus, 
his guardian governing as refjjent, employed the power 
thus accidentally placed in his hands, to establish his 
institutions. This however contradicts both Ae re- 
ceived chronology, and the bejter attested tradition, that 
the lawgiver belongad to the Eurypontid line. He was 
commonly believed to have been the son of Eunomus, 
the grandson of Eurypon ; though the poet Simonides, 
following a different genealogy, called him tlie son of 
Prytanis, who is generally supposed to have been the 
father of Eunomiil, and the immediate successor of 
Eurypon. Eunomus is said to have been killed in a 
fray which he was endeavouring to quell, and was sue., 
ceeded by^is eldest son Polydectes, who shortly after, 
dying childless, left Lycurgus apparently entitled to the 
crown. But as his brtther's widow waa soon disco- 
vered to be pregnant, he declared his purpose of re* 
signing* his dignity if she should give birth to an heir. 
The ambitious queen however, if we may believe a 

1 Dionjfiius Hal. ii. 49. names Eunomus as the ward. 

u 3 
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, piece of C^urt ecaodal reported by Platarch, put his 
virtue to^ & severer test« She secretly sent proposals to 
, qf isecuring him on the throne^ on condidoii of 
it with by destroying the embryo hopes of 
, %viirte. Sti^ng his indignation^ he affected to embrace 
j; but, as if tender af her health, bad her do no 
' violence JtO the Wirse of nature; — The infant, when 
borti,'4htglit he easily ^patched/* As the time drew 
^near, he placed trusty attendants round her person, 
with order^^ if she should be delivered of a son, to 
bring the child immediately to him. He happened to 
be Bitting at table with the magistrates, when his servants 
came in with a new>born prince. Taking the infant 
from their arms, he placed it on the royal seat, and Jn 
the presence of the company proclaimed it king of 
S^rta, and named it Charilaus, to express the joy 
which the e?vent diffused among the people. 

Though proof against spch temptation, Lycurgus 
had the weakness, it seems, to shrink from a vile sus- 
picion. Alarmed lestithe calumnies propagated by the 
incensed queen-mother and her kinsmen, who charged 
' him w|th a design against the life of his nephew, 
migh% chance to be seemingly confirmed by the untimely 
death of Charilaus, he determined, in$^tead of staying 
to exercise his authority for the benefit of the young 
king and of the state, to withdraw beyond the reach of 
slander, till the maturity of his ward, and the birth of 
an heir, should have removed every pretext for such 
imputations. Thus the prime of his life, notwith- 
standing the regret and the repeatefi invitations of his 
countrymen, was spent in voluntary exile, which how- 
ever he employed in maturing a plan already conceived, 
for ren^dying the evils under which Spart^' had long 
laboured; by a great change in its constitution and laTi^s. 
With this vie;w he visited many- foreign lands, observed 
their institutions and manners, and conversed with 
their sages. Crete and the laws of Minos ar% said to 
have been the main object of his study, and a Cretan 
one of his instructors in the art of legislation : 
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but the Egyptian priests likewise clrimed bim as 9ieir 
disciple; and reports were not wanting among th| later 
fipartans, that he had penetrated as fapas jndia|<ail4 
had sat at the feet of the Bramins, .pa ,his retto ‘ 

found the disorders of t)|e state aggravated, att^ the ' 
need of a reform more genially felt. Having' str^gft^-, 
ened his authority with the sanctioRu of vlhe 
oracle^ which declared his wis^m to t:^anscend 
mon level of humanity, and having secured the of ^ 

a numerous party among the leading who tool up 
arms to support him, he successi^^ * procured the 
enactment of a series of solemn ordinances or compacts, 
(lihetras) by which the civil and military constitution of 
the comm on weal til, the distribution of property, the edu- 
cation of the citizens, the rules of their daily intercourse 
and of their domestic life, were to be fixed on a halloed 
and immutable basis. IMaiiy of these regulations roulsed 
a violent opposition, which even threatened the life of 
Lycurgus: but his fortitude and patience finally tri- 
umphed over all obstacles ; and^e lived to see his great 
idea, unfolded in all its beauty, begin its steady course, 
bearing on its front the mfrks of immortal vigour^^ 
His last action was to sacrifice himself to the pe^^etuity 
of his work. set out on a journey to Delplii, after 
having bound his ^countrym^n, by an oath, to make no 
change in his laws before his return. ■\^ien the last 
seal had been set to his institutions by the oracle, which 
foretold that Sparta should flourish as long as she ad- 
hered to them, having transmitted this prediction to his 
fellow citizens, h« resolved, in or^er that they might 
never be discharged from their oath', to die in a foreign 
land. The place and manner of his death are veiled 
in an ( bicurity befitting the character of the hero : the 
gacred soils of Delphi, of Crete, and of Elis, idi claimed 
his tomb : the Spartans honoured him, to the latest 
times, with a temple and yearly sacrifice’s, as a god. 

Such are the outlines of a story which is too familiar 
to be cast away as an empty fiction, even if it should 
be admitted that no part of it can bear the scrutiny' 
u 4 
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a H^toub criticism. But tlie main question is^ whether 
the view it presents of the character of Lyct^gus as a 
Stateamanj is substantially correct : and in this respec^ 
certainly be led to regard him in a very dif. 
ferent lights if it should a[^ear that the institutions 
which he* is here supposed to have collected with so 
much labour, and to have founded with so much diffi- 
culty, were in existence before his birth ; and not 
only in Crete, but at Sparta, nor at Sparta only, but in 
other Grecian states. And this we believe to have been 
the case with every important part of these institutions. 
As to most of tl^ose indeed which were common to 
Crete and Sparta, it seems scarcely to admit of a doubt^ 
and is equally evident, whether we acknowledge or deny 
that some settlements of the Dorians in Crete preceded 
the conquest of Peloponnesus. It was at Lyctus, a 
Laconian co||ny, as Aristotle informs us, that the in. 
stitutions which Lycurgus was supposed to have taken 
for his model, flourished longest in their original purity : 
and hence some of the ancients contended that they 
were transferred from Laconia to Crete ; an argument 
which Ephorus thought th confute, by remarking, that 
Lycurgus lived five generations later than Athsmenes, 
who founded one of the Dorian colonies in the island. 
But unless we ima^ne thair each of J;hese colonies pro. 
duced its Minos, or its Lycurgus, we must conclude 
that they merely retained what they brought with them 
from the mother country. Whether they found the 
same system already established in Crete, depends on 
the question whether a part of its population was 
already Dorian. Oh any other view, the general adop- 
tion of the laws of Minos in the Dorian cities of Crete 
and the tenacity with which Lyctus adhered them, 
are facts unexplained and difficult to understand. We 
suspect indeed that the contrary ppinion rests on a falsS 
notion of the bmnipotence of human legislators, which 
has been always prevalent among philosophers, but has 
never been confirmed by experience. It may be reason- 
ably doubted^ whether the Idstory of the world furnishes 
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any instancy of a political creation such a| that attri- 
buted to Minos or Lycurgus. No parallel is afforded by 
H legislation in which^ as in that of Moses^ religion is 
not merely the basis, but the main element of the sys- 
tem. Without some such extraordinary aid^ that union 
of absolute power and consummate prudence which 
Plato thought necessary for the foundation of his com- 
monwealth, might still be foui]/l incapable of moulding 
and transforming a people at the will of an ^individual. 
We lay no stress however on these general grounds: 
it is the contemplation of the Spartan institutions them- 
selves that seems to justify the conjclusion, 4hat they 
were not so much a work of human art and forethought, 
as a form of society, originally congenial to the cha- 
racter of the Dorian people, and to the situation in 
which they were placed by their new conquests ; and in 
its leading features, not even peculiar to or to any 
single branch of the Hellenic nation. 

This view of the subject may seem scarcely to leave 
room for the intervention of Lycui^gus, and to throw 
some doubt on his individual existence : so that Ilella- 
nicus, who made no mention* of him, and referred his 
institutions to Eurysthcnes and Procles, woi^d appear 
to have been iquch more correctly informed, or to have 
had a much clea^^er insight into the truth, than the 
later historians, who ascribed every thing Spartan to 
the more celebrated lawgiver. But remarkable as this 
variation is, it cannot be allowed to outweigh the con- 
current testimony of the other ancient writers ; from 
which we must mi least conclude, that Lycurgus was 
not an imaginary or symbolical person, but one whose 
name marks an important epoch in the history of his 
country,^ Through all the conflicting accounts of his 
jife, we may distinguish one fact, which is unanimously 
attested, and seems independent of all minuter discre- 
pancies, — that by him Sparta was delivered from the 
evils pf anarchy or misrule, and that from this date 
she begap a long period of tranquillity and order. But 
the origin and the precise nature of the disorders which 
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be *found existing^ anb consequently the r^al aim and 
spirit of the remedies which lie ai)plied to thein^ are 
no where distinctly described, and can only be gathered 
by a difficult and uncertain process of combination and 
inference. Herodotus and Thucydides use only very 
general and vague language in describing tlie state of 
Sparta previous to the legislation of Lycurgus. The 
former says, that it waa^the worst ordered country in 
Greece, both as regarded the mutual relations of the 
citizens, and their inhospitable treatment of foreigners : 
a singular remark ; since, in her best times, Sparta was 
most celebrated for the jealousy with which she ex- 
cluded foreigners from her territory. Thucydides 
speaks of a long period of civil discord, which had pre- 
ceded the establishment of the good government existing 
in his own day. Aristotle gives a somewhat moie 
definite, though a very obscure, hint, when he observes 
that, in the reign of Charilaus, the Spartan government 
changed from a tyranny to an aristocracy.^ Plutarch 
indeed is much more e^^plicit, but he seems to have been 
unable to form a clear conception of the subject. Ac- 
cording to him, the root oY the evil lay in the relaxation 
of the royal authority, which had begun in the reign 
of Eurypon, and had increased until, in the time of 
Lycurgus, the kingly po\(rer was /educed to a sha- 
dow ; and this he thinks the lawgiver designed to 
correct, by instituting a council, which should at once 
support and restrain the kings, and should maintain an 
equipoise between them and the people. The next main 
cause of disorder described by PlutiRch, was the ex- 
cessive disproportion in die distribution of private 
property : ^ and he informs us, that for this Lycurgus 
provided an immediate remedy in a new pai^^itioii of 
the land, which was not confined to the Spartans, buli, 
extended to all the inhabitants ^f Laconia ; and that 
be then proceeded to attack the disease in its inmost 
seat, by a series of regulalionB tending to aholv&b all 
distinctions^ and to exclude all ei^oyments which could 
» Pol V. 12. 
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supply fud to private cupidity! Plutarclife doe» nflt at- 
tempt to point out any connection between these two 
•measures, which indeed are directly opposite in their 
tendency; the first checking popular licence by an 
aristocratical institution, while the second levels all 
advantages of rank and property. Accordingly in car- 
rying the former Lycurgus, it is said, was seconded by 
the leading men ; while in the* latter he was opposed by 
the wealthy class with a fury which threatened his life. 
There is still greater diflSculty in reconciling this ac- 
count with Aristotle's remark, that the tyranny of 
Charilaus was followed by an aristocratical government. 
This indeed reminds us of what Plutarch relates ; that 
the first tumult occasioned by the measures of Lycurgus 
alarmed Charilaus so much, that, fancying a conspiracy 
formed against himself, he took refuge in the sanctuary 
of the Brazen House, where Lycurgus himself was 
afterwards forced to take shelter.^ We read however 
that his fears were quieted, and that he even actively 
joined in promoting the new rpform. 

If we admit the fact, that a revolution of some kind 
was really effected by Lycufgus, it seems necessary, m 
order to understand the various descriptions given of it, 
to suppose that its objects were not precisely such as 
the language of ihe ancief t writers at first sight sug- 
gests. So long as we confine our view to the Dorians 
of Sparta, we are at a loss to explain the growing as- 
cendancy of a commonalty, which finally tramples on 
the royal prerogatives, and which it is found necessary 
to balance by at! aristocratical institution ; while, in the 
same state, a small class preponderates over the rest by 
its overgrown possessions, to a degree which drives the 
legislator to the democratical expedient of a general re- 
partition. It is true that such extremes may often be 
found combined in^a stage of society immediately pre- 
ceding a great political convulsion ; but if such a con- 
vulsion ensues, and the wealthy class is forced to yield, 
the result will surely not be a rigid and steady aris- 
> Plut. Ap. Lac 7. 
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tocratical go^rnment : it would be attril^uting, not 

wisdom^ but niagic> to Lycurgus, to suppose that he 
extracted such a constitution out of such elements. It* 
seems impossible to comprehend the nature of his re« 
form, unless we may be allowed to think that it de-<* 
termined not merely the relations of the Dorians among 
one another, or to their kings, but that in which they 
stood to their subjects, the provincials of Laconia : and 
that this is not a wholly unauthorised conjecture, ap- 
pears from the tradition, that Lycurgus extended his 
agrarian regulation over the whole country. Those 
authors indeed who represent the conquest of Laconia 
as completed some generations sooner, would lead us to 
conclude that the relation between the conquerors and 
their subjects had been long before fixed on its ultimate 
footing. But as we have seen reason to^. suspect that 
the conquest itself was much more gradual, so it seems 
not improbable that it was reserved for Lycurgus finally 
to settle the relative position of the several classes. And 
it must be remembered, ^that among them, beside the 
conquered Acha?ans, were other foreigners, who had 
aided the Dorians in their enterprise, and might there- 
fore seem to have stronger claims to an equality of 
political rights. It would be natural, ai^d in accord, 
ance with the policy which '^e find acj^ually pursued by 
the Dorian kings of Messenia, if these claims had been 
favoured by one of the royal houses at Sparta ; and it 
would be no uncommon mistake or perversion of lan- 
guage, if this was the fact indicated by Eurypon’s am- 
bition of popularity, by the death of E‘inomus, and by 
the tyranny of Charilaus. Eurypon would be a dema- 
gogue, and Charilaus a tyrant, in the same sense in 
which Cresphonles might have been called soC'by his 
Dorians, whom he wislicd to reduce to the same level 
with his other subjects ; and it may have been in a like 
Btruggle that Euhomus also lost his life. 

The gradual progress of the conquest may perhaps 
also serve to explain the inequality of property jam ong 
the Dorians; which must be considered, not as an effect 
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of the original distribution^ nor of successive casail 
transfers, but of encroachment and usurpation ; and 
Vhich therefore though tolerated for a time, would 
excite discontent and division among the conquerors. 
Though at the first irruption a division of land pro- 
bably took place in that part of the territory which was 
immediately occupied by the Dorian arms — and, if so, 
may have been conducted on principles of equality — the 
subjugation of the several towns and districts which 
subsequently submitted to Sparta may have afforded 
some of the leading men opportunities of enriching 
themselves at the expence of the ancient land-owners, 
and to the exclusion of their less fortunate brethren, 
who might thus be disposed to favour the pretensions 
of the Laconian provincials. 

If this supposition at all corresponds to the state of 
things which Lycurgus found existing, it will not be 
difficult to understand the double aspect which his le- 
gislation presents. He must have l\ad two main objects 
in view ; one, to maintain the sovereignty of Sparta 
over the rest of Laconia ; the other — a necessary con- 
dition of the former — to unite the Spartans by the cIoseft.t 
lies among themselves. The manner in which he ac- 
complished this twofold purpose may not have been the 
less admirable, because he found all the instruments he 
required ready to his hand, and was seconded by the 
general wishes of the people. Nothing more indeed 
seems to have been necessary for securing the harmony 
and the internal strength of Sparta, than that she should 
return into the* ancient track, from which she appears 
for a time to have been drawn partially aside : that her 
citizens, where they had cast off the habits of their 
forefatners, should resume them ; and, sacrificing all 
artificial distinctions, and newly acquired inclinations, 
should live togethei*after the old fashion, as brothers in 
arms, under the rigid, but equal, discipline of a camp. 
Thfe mode of life was undoubtedly not only familiar to 
the Spartans before the time of Lycurgus, but can never 
have sunk into very general disuse : it had probably 
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been" nmet neglected h'f those whose possessk^ns raised 
them above the common level ; and when this inequality 
was removed^ came again almost spontaneously into* 
force. The occasion however required, that what.l^ 
hitherto been no more than lax and undefined usage, 

. should henceforth be made to assume the character of 
strict law, solemnly enacted, and consecrated by the 
sanction of religion. I^Lycurgus did no more than 
this, after having surmounted the obstacles which in- 
terest and passion threw in his way, he will indeed 
lose the glory of a marvellous triumph over nature; but 
he will retain the honour of having judiciously and 
successfully applied the simplest and most efficacious 
means which nature afforded, to a great and arduous 
end. 

While therefore we do not wish the reajte to for- 
get that this is no more than a hypothesis, w^lbh must 
give way as soon as another more prolmble shall have 
been proposed, we believe that we come nearest to the 
truth, in supposing, that the occasion which called forth 
the legislation of Lycurgus was the danger which 
threatened the Spartan Dorians, while divided among 
themselves, of losing the privileges which raised them 
above their subjects, the common freemen of Laconia : 
that consequently the basis of all hio- regulations was 
a new distribution of property, which renjoved the prin- 
cipal causes of discord, and facilitated the correction of 
other abuses; that this was accompanied by a more 
precise determination of political rights ; and finally 
that this same opportunity was taken i& enforce and to 
widen all those distinctions of education and habits, 
which, while they separated the citizens from the sub- 
jects, bound the higher class more firmly together/' Such 
at least appears to have been the aim and tendency of 
the Spartan institutions, whatever «.nay be thought as 
to their origin and author ; and we shall therefore 
follow this order in proceeding to describe their prin- 
cipal features. 

According to one of the accounts transmitted to us 
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by Plutarclv Lycurgus divided* the whole^of LaeOnU 
into 39,000 parcels; of which 9000 were assigned to as 
Many Spartan families, 30,000 to their free subjects* 
Plutarch seems to have supposed that these parcels were 
all ^qual, so that the Spartan had no advantage over the 
Laconian, any more than over his fellow citizens ; for 
he relates that Lycurgus, having once returned from 
abroad toward the end of haiwest, gazed with delight 
on the uniform aspect of the corn-fields, and observed 
that all Laconia looked like a heritage newly shared 
among many brothers. It must however be remem., 
hered, in the first place, that in the time of Lycurgus, 
several districts of Laconia were probably still inde- 
pendent of Sparta ; and next, that even if this had been 
otherwise, and with regard to the part then subject to 
the conqu^qrs, the nature of the ground must have 
rendered |i;M^ely equal partition for such an age and 
people utterfy impracticable. Nor does it appear what « 
motive could have induced the legislator to aim at es- 
tablishing such an equality anjong “the Laconians, in 
whose case tlie physical difficulty would be the greatest. 
On the other hand, we find that it was a question 
among the ancients, whether the 9000 Spartan parcels 
were all contayied in tiaconia itself, or included those 
which were acquir^ after tlfe age of Lycurgus in Mes- 
senia, Plutarch mentions two opinions on this subject 
Accordijig to one, 6000 parcels were assigned by Ly- 
curgus himself, and 3000 were added by king Polydofus 
at ti)e end of the first Messenian war ; according to the 
other, the originai number, 4500, w4s doubled by Po- 
lydoms. The latter opinion seems to be strongly con- 
firmed by the plan of the unfortunate Agis, who proposed 
to divideithe Spartan territory into 4500 allotments, at 
^he same time that he assigned 15,000 to the Laconian 
provincials. And A^stode, who wrote after Messenia 
had been wrested from the dominion of Sparta, speaking 
of thft Spartan land in Laconia, appears to say that it 
is capable of maintaming 3000 infantry and 1500 
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hortemen ^ jt adding, that the Spartans were; reported to 
have once amounted to 10,000. Indeed, if there was 
any foundation for the assertion of Isocrates, that thej 
originally numbered only 2000, it would be scarcely 
credible that they should by any means have attained to 
much more than twice that number in the days of 
Lycurgus : the causes to which their subsequent increase 
may have been due, wSl be hereafter explained. And 
as Plutarch’s statement seems to require correction in 
this respect, so it may be suspected that it greatly ex- 
aggerates the amount of the Laconian free population. 
The proportion which it bore to that of Sparta in the 
time of Lycurgus was probably nearly the same as that 
which Agis endeavoured to restore ; otherwise an inex- 
plicable decrease must have taken place before the Per- 
sian war, when, on the largest calculation, the military 
force of the Laconians did not exceed l6,000 men. ^^ 
On this supposition, Plutarch would have been mis- 
taken only as to the number of the allotments made by 
Lycurgus, but would bp correct as to their proportion, 
15,000 to 4500. On another very important point 
however his description 'Suggests a totally erroneous 
notion ; for it supposes, as has been observed, that the 
39>000 parcels were all equal, H least their average 
dimensions. This was far’ from beivg the case. Aris. 
tode appears to intimate, that the largest part of Laconia 
was occupied by the Spartans.^"' Their ^hare was un- 
doubtedly, as Isocrates expressly remarks, the most 
fertile and valuable'*; and, to judge from the population 
which it supported, it cannot have b«en much inferior 
to the rest in extent. At Plattea, each Spartan was 
attended by seven Helots ; and, on the lowest comput- 
ation grounded on this statement, the Helotsf' must at 
that time have been to the free Laconians nearly a% 
three to one. But the Helots arctfvery where described 

> Pol. ii. 6. According to the reading, which the context 

■eems to require. 

* See Clinton, Fast. Hell, ii, p. 407. ^ ^ 

s Pol. ii. 6. Srtter/ecrSiif tTutu yiiu 

* Panath. p. m. 
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as slaves, of the Laconians, hift of the Spartan^ ; so 
that even if the greater part belonged to Messenia, those 
of Laconia must have required little less than half the 
country for the maintenance of themselves and their 
masters. The whole of the land however was not in 
private hands ; the state remained in possessfon of a 
considerable domain, including perhaps most of the 
mines and quarries, and the vfoody mountain tracts 
which afforded the citizens the ' exercise of the chase ; 
another portion was withdrawn, in scattered parcels, 
from private uses for the service of the numerous 
temples. 

Though what has been said shows that it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain the exact proportion in which the 
Lacedieinonian territory was distributed in the days of 
Lycurgus, it is highly probable that the tendency of his 
agrarian regulations, of those at least which related to 
the Spartans, was toward a general equality of landed 
property. But it is not clear that for^ this purpose he 
was obliged to remove all ancieot landmarks, and to 
make an entirely new partition : he may have found it 
sufficient to compel the wealthy to resign a part of their 
possessions, that perhaps to which they had no title 
hut an unauthorised occupation. If we suppose the 
inequality of property among the Spartans to have 
arisen chiefly from acts of usurpation, by which the 
leading men had seized lands of the conquered Achiean^ 
which, if taken from their owners, belonged of right to 
the state, their resumption might afford the means at 
once of correcting #n evil which disturbed the internal 
tranquillity of Sparta, and of redressing a wrong which 
provoked discontent among her subjects. The kings, 
we are Inf<|rmed, had domains in the districts of several 
pvivincial towns ^ ; similar acquisitions may have been, 
made by many private Spartans before the time of 
Lycurgus ; and his partition, so far as it regarded the 
subject » Laconians, may have consisted chiefly in the 
restoration, and distribution of such lands. 

» Xenoph. De Lac, Rep. c. 15. , 
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*Wlien, «from the Aivision of the territory, we pro, 
ceed to inquire into the condition of its inhabitants, 
we find three classes, which must be separately coft-* 
sidercd : the Dorians of Sparta ; their serfs, the Helots ; 
and the people of the provincial districts. These 
last, who stand most apart from the rest, will most 
fitly come first under om* notice. They were a mixed 
race, composed partly Af the conquered Achseans, partly 
of strangers who had either accompanied the con- 
querors in their expedition, or had been invited by 
them to supply the place of the old inhabitants. It is 
possible that there may have been also some Dorians 
among them, as we learn that the town of Boeae was 
founded by a chief of the Heracleid race; and, that 
not long after the time of Lycurgus, Oeronthrse, eva- 
cuated by the Achffians, was peopled by a colony sent 
from Sparta.^ But as the whole body of the invaders 
was barely strong enough to effect the conquest, the 
numbers thus detached from it must have been ex- 
tremely small, even .when the Spartan franchise was 
less valuable than it became after the subjugation of 
Messenia. Isocrates represents the Dorians as pursuing 
the policy of weakening the conquered Achwans by 
dispersing them over a great number of miserable 
hamlets, which they dignified witlk^ the name of cities, 
and which lay in the least productive part of the terri- 
tory. This is perhaps not a mere fiction of the 
rhetorician ; though, as the description of an unifonn 
system, it undoubtedly distorts, or greatly exaggerates, 
the truth ; since the population of Biea?, for instance, is 
said to have been collected from three more ancient 
towns. Still what Isocrates mentions may sometimes 
have happened, and may serve to account f^r the ex- 
traordinary number of the Laconian cities, as they w^e 
called, which^ are said to have ^imounted to a hundred, 
and to have occasioned the yearly sacrifice of a heca- 
tomb ; for it does not seem necessary to suppose that 
this number included those of Messenia. .It is also 
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credible enough that Sparta alwaj^s viewed Ae i^lbject 
towns with jealousy, and would never have permitted 
them to attain a very high degree of strength or 
opulence. There is no doubt much rhetorical exagger- 
ation in the description of the territory assigned to the 
conquered people, as seems clear from the fact that it 
included a large part of the crown lands ; but still it 
is unquestionable that the Spart&ns occu])ied the best 
and fairest portion. 

The provincial land was tributary to the state ; but 
diis tribute was perhaps regarded less as a source of 
revenue than as an acknowledgment of sovereignty. 
The provincials were subjects ; they shared none of 
the political privileges of the Spartans ; their municipal 
government was binder the control of Spartan officers; 
and yet they bore the heaviest share of the public bur- 
thens, and were hable to be torn from their fields and 
hearths, to shed their blood in quarrels wliich only in- 
terested the pride or ambition of Sparta», These were 
their principal grievances ; but in other respects, and 
compared with the most numerous class of the popu- 
lation, they were highly favoured subjects, and on the 
whole they might perhaps see little to envy in the con- 
dition of the Spartans themselves. Their political de- 
pendence was conqtensated Ify their exemption from 
many irksome restraints and inflictions, which habit 
only could render tolerable, to whicit the ruling caste 
were forced to submit. If they were compelled to 
bestow their labour on an ungrateful part of the soil, 
they on the other -diand enjoyed uinlivided possession 
of the trade and manufactures of the country. It is 
true that the value of this advantage was very much 
diminished^ by the peculiar character of the Spartan 
institutions, which banished luxury and its ministering • 
arts from the capital, #nd discouraged, if it did not 
wholly prevent, all influx of strangers; hut though 
the simplicity of the Spartan mode of life, and the 
jealous policy of the government, tended to check the 
industry of the artificer, it^must have found very pro- 

X 2 
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Atabfe employment ii^* the public buildings and festivals 
which displayed the piety and magnificence of the 
state: for Sparta yielded to no Grecian city in Her 
zeal for religion, and forgot her parsimony in the ser- 
vice of the gods. Hence the higher as ivell as the 
subordinate arts were cultivated by the provincials, 
though they would have been thought all alike degrading 
to a Spartan ; and Laconia contributed several celebrated 
names to the list of Grecian artists. We should be led 
to form a still higher estimate of the prosjierity of this 
class, and of the respect with which it was viewed, if 
we might believe that it had sent forth several success* 
ful competitors to the Olympic games. But the in- 
stances which at first sight appear to attest this fact, 
are none of them altogether free from ambiguity. 
There are some other interesting points connected with 
this subject, on which at present we cannot decide with 
any greater certainty. The division of Laconia into 
six districts, which Ephorus supposed to have taken 
place immediately after the conquest, seems at least to 
imply that the province was once distributed into can- 
tons, which were governed by Spartan magistrates; 
but we know neither the precise nature of this insti- 
tution^ nor how long it lasted. The exaftnple of Cythera, 
where we find a Spartan oflScer ulider a peculiar name 
{Cytfwrodices), affords no ground for any conclusion as to 
administration of Laconia. We may infer from 
the difference of armour among the provincials engaged 
at the battle of Platapa, where each of their men at 
arms was accompanied by a light-'armed soldier, that 
there w^as a corresponding distinction of ranks among 
them, by which one class, included under the general 
name of Laconians, w^as perhaps no less wPJely parted 
ofrom another tlian the whole body was from the Spar- 
tans. Wlietjier however this was a difference of birth 
or of occupations, a casual or a permanent one, wc have 
no means of ascertaining. 

In general the provincials seem to have had little to 
cornplain of but the want of political independence ; and 
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if they were 'in great part strang^s who had settlfed an 
the country with the permission of the Dorians^ this 
cofild not be considered as a Wrong or a hardship. 
Very different was the condition of the Helots, whose 
name, according to every derivation of it, recalled 
the loss of personal liberty as the origin knd the 
essential character of their state. The ancients look- 
ed upon them as Achseans, who in consequence of 
their obstinate resistance had been reduced to slavery 
by the conquerors ; and upon their lot as the most 
wretched and degratling kind of servitude. A modern 
historian views them in a totally different light, as an 
aboriginal race, subdued at a very early period, which 
immediately passed over as slaves to the Dorians, and 
who suffered no worse treatment than was necessarily 
incident to their station, or than they had probably ex- 
perienced under their former masters.' The two ques- 
tions, as to their origin and their treatment, are inti- 
mately connected. As tq the former, jv® no 

sufficient direct evidence, and arc^ left to the uncertain 
guidance of etymological conjectures.^ But as to the 
second point we have more satisfactory information ; 
and though the degree of oppression to which tlie He- 
lots were subjected may have been sometimes ex- 
aggerated, it is in«ontestible' tliat they were always 
viewed with suspicion by their masters, as enemies who 
only waited for an opportunity to revolt ; that they 
were placed under the inspection of a vigilant police ; 
and that measures of atrocious violence were sometimes 
adopted to reduce* their strength, or to break their 
spirit. This is very intelligible, according to the com- 
mon notion of their origin ; but if they belonged to a 
race whici the Dorians at their first ;imvasion found 
akeady enslaved, it is not so easy to explain this here-s 
ditary enmity betweew them and their pasters. For 
if they did not lose their liberty, they would appear to 
have boen gainers by the Dorian conquest. They were 

1 iJfiicIler, Dor. iii. 3. 1. . 

^ See Guettling'* Excursus ad Arlstot. Pol. p, 465. 
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o{)li^ed imleed to shaVe the produce of the land which 
they cultivated with its new lords; but the rent de, 
inanded from them was moderate, and it was fixed f so 
that they could reckon on the whole benefit of extra- 
ordinary industry, frugality, and prosperous seasons. 
They were bound to the soil ; but in return they could 
not be torn from it, and were secured by express com- 
pact, or by unbroken custom, from the danger of being 
sold to be carried away from their homes, — a calamity 
to which the cultivators of the soil were long liable in 
Attica. A part of them was employed in public works, 
a part in domestic service : a less profitable occupation 
indeed, but one which afforded them a chance of 
emancipation, as a reward of zeal and activity. The 
same prospect^ and opportunities of enriching themselves 
with booty, sweetened their compulsory attendance in 
the camj), and their share in the dangers of the field. 
Hence, unless their political condition had undergone 
a change, there appears no cause in their ordinary and 
])ermanent relations that should have rendered them 
impatient of the new yoke, which at least cannot have 
been heavier than the old one. On the other hand, 
though humanity was not one of the Dorian virtues, the 
conquerors would have been deterred by prudence from 
using wanton cruelty or contumel} toward a numerous 
class of men, on whose submissiveness the existence of 
the state depended. But they seem to have been con- 
scious that tliey had no claim to the goodwill of their 
serfs, and that they could only hope to keep them 
under by a strong arm and a threafening countenance. 
Hence the usual treatment of the Helots seems to have 
been ordered to the intent that the distinction between 
the freeman and the slave might be as consiflcuous and 
4is deeply felt by each party as possible. All that be- 
longed to the ^ruling caste w'as held to he profaned by 
the touch of the inferior race : a Helot, for instance, 
would not have dared to be beard singing one of the 
Spartan songs^ , or to be seen in any but the rastic gaib, 

^ » Flut. Lyc. 28. 
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which was Hhe livery of his sefvitudeJ thife ^as 
the principle of the policy pursued toward these 'Un- 
fhrtunate beings, it matters little whether we believe 
Plutarch’s account of particular outrages inflicted on 
them, such as that they were sometimes forced to make 
themselves drunk, that in this state they might be ex- 
posed to the derision of their young lords, for a prac- 
tical lesson of sobriety. That In this and in similar 
stories there is much exaggeration or misconception, 
cannot be doubted ; and this will not surprise us, when 
we reflect how difficult it was for the Greeks them- 
selves, of other states, to procure accurate information 
as to the Spartan institutions. So it is impossible 
to believe as literally true, though it was related by 
Aristotle, that the Ephors, wlien tliey entered on their 
office, made a formal declaration of war against the 
Helots. Whatever may have been the precise fact 
thus misrepresented, it was most probably connected 
with a commission which was given jevery year to a 
select number of young Spartar^iS to range the country 
in certain directions secretly with daggers. This was 
tl)e famous cryptia ; a name, ff Plutarch's explanation of 
it is correct, never to be mentioned without horror^ 
According to him, it was a system of legal assassin- 
ation, levelled against those 'of the Helots who excited 
the jealousy of the government by eminent qualities of 
mind or body. Plutarch himself is unwilling to im- 
pute such a nefarious institution to Lycurgus ; an^Twe 
may reasonably doubt whether it ever existed in the 
form which he describes. But still it cannot be ques- 
tioned th|it the name expressed a reality, and that this 
was a kind of secret commission. A usage somcw'hat 
. similar, jK)nly without any affectation of secrecy, was 
•established in Attica for the twofold end of exercisiyg 
the young citizen, and providing for the security of the 

1 My^on in Athen xiv. p. 657. Mueller (Dor. iii, 3 ) treats this as a 
palpable misrepresentation, because it could be no hardship for the helote 
to wear a usual peasant’s dress. But Welcker (Theognis, p.xxxv.) very 
Judiciously observes, ** Est aliquid tam singulis quam populw galerum vil- 
losuin ct gesture posse, ct deponere." 

X 4. ' 
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country ; and Plato proposes for his Cretan colony an 
institution in most respects analogous^ though without 
any sanguinary purpose, under the same name. TBe 
object of the Spartan cryptia was undoubtedly not 
merely to inure the young warriors to the hardships of 
a military life. The very exaggerations of tlie ancients 
seem to show that in later times at least it was chief y 
directed against the H*elots ; and that it was not con- 
fined to a simple inspection of them. We need not 
indeed suppose that victims were regularly marked for 
midnight assassinations : but on the other hand it is to 
be feared tliat the dagger was not worn merely for de- 
fence ; and that the boldest of the disaffected were in- 
timidated by the knowledge that tileir movements were 
patched, and that they were always liable to the stroke 
of an invisible band. That no scruples of justice or 
humanity would have diverted the government, or their 
agents, from giving such warnings, where policy might 
seem to require it, is abundantly evident that deed 
blood, which, in ita singular atrocity, leaves every 
other crime recorded in Greek history far behind it, and 
over which Thucydides, though without leaving room 
for the slightest doubt as to the fact, draws a veil of 
mystery which serves to heighten its horror. He in- 
forms us that on one occasion, whfri the weakness of 
Sparta gave reason to dread an insurrection of the 
Helots, all those whose past services in war seemed to 
entitle them to freedom were publicly invited to come 
forward and claim their reward. The bravest and most 
aspiring presented themselves, and 6ut of the whole 
number two thousand were selected as the worthiest. 
They crowned chemselves in joy, and went round the 
temples to pay thanks to the gods ; and then tiiey were 
all destroyed, but with the decent secrecy which cora^ 
monly marks thf proceedings of an oligarchy ; so that the 
historian, though he well knew what was done, was 
unable to learn the exact manner. 

Emancipation of Helots was not unfrequent, and 
there , appear to have beeti several degrees between 
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bondage and the full freedom^ of a SpaPtan Ht&en. 
But the story just mentioned can scarcely be reconciled 
■(Irith the nq^on that this ascent was open^ of right or 
by custom, to every serf as a reward of merit, which 
It depended^ on his own exertions to earn. It is only 
surprising that a government, which somedmes granted 
this boon, should ever have resorted to so horrible an 
expedient as the stratagem related by Thucydides. It 
must however be remembered that tliere was probably 
a great difierence in the treatment which the Helots 
experienced at different periods. Plutarch observes, 
that in later times the Spartans became more jealous, 
and consequently more cruel ; and for this there appear 
to have been more louses than the partial insurrection 
to which he refers the fact.* We shall also soon hasife 
to relate an event which gave rise to a new class of 
Helots, who, as they were widely distinct in position 
and feelings, from those of Laconia, were probably dealt 
with according to different maxims. •> ► 

The servitude of the Helots^ was the foundation W 
which the existence of th^ Spartans, as a separate 
people, rested. The subjection of the rest of Laconia 
contributed indeed very materially to their power and 
security; but ilie district cultivated by the Helots, and 
their services in th'fe field and in the city, were required 
to aftbrd the ruling class that leisure, which was the 

essential condition of all the Spartan institutions . T o 

minister by his toil to this leisure was according to the 
Spartan system, the only end for which the Helot 
existed ; to enjoy it, or to use it in the immediate 
service of* the commonwealth, was the only occupation 
which did not degrade a freeman. In this respect the 
Spartanel^were all equal : contrasted with the serfs who 
Itilled their land, and waited at their table, all gentle ; 
compared with the *t^ibutary provincials, who were 
excluded from the councils and the government of 
the state, all noble. Since however such a relative 
equality 'does not exclude internal distinctions of rank/ 

> Lyc.28. > 
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we ha^e stiM to inquire whether the Spartans were all 
equal among themselves. That at a period, the history 
of which is better known than that of ^ the age of 
Lycurgus, but when great changes had taken place in 
their condition, there subsisted among them a disparity 
of rank/ which involved the most important conse- 
quences, is indisputable ; but it is an interesting and 
difficult question, whether this difference was an ancient 
one, and founded on their original relations, or was of 
later growth, and introduced by alteretl circumstances. 
There were undoubtedly certain of the ruling 

eJass, some as old as the still more 

ai^lent ; but it is not clear implied any 

distinction in rank or privilegi^^/fe3|^ Dorians, in 
general, were divided into three ^ portion of 

^ach joined in the invasion *of ^aco^iiPiijC Among these 
the Hylleans, as that to wh^- the twi royal families 
belonged, would naturally h$ve some precedence in 
dignity over the Dymanes and Pamphylians. But we 
find no intimation that diis pre-eminence, if it existed, 
was ever legally recognisecl, or attended with any poli- 
tical advantages. But beside this division, which was 
common to the Dorian race, we hear of others which 
were peculiar to Laconia. The Cathnean iKgeids, 
according to Herodotus, were a great tribe (a phyle) at 
Sparta ; and so the Ileracleids, and even the Dorians, 
ar^sornctimes described as separate* tribes. It seems 
however most piobable tV'.at this last statement is a 
mere mistake, and that the jEgeids and Heracleids 
were both incorporated in the national threefold divi- 
sion. But there appear lo have been also local tribes 
at Sparta, cor»'cspondirig to Uio quarters or regions of 
the capital, or perhaps more properly to the hamlets or 
boroughs of which it was composed : four are enumer-* 
ated, but wi^ovt including the nftme of Sparta, which 
most probaniy raised the number to five. All natural 
or genealogical tribes include sundry subdivisions: at 
Sparta, the next lower unity bore the peculiar name of 
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an obe, which originally si^ifild a villager or district^, 
tliough we do not find that it was at all connected with 
•the local tyibes. There were thirty of these obes, — a 
number which corresponds perfectly well with the triple 
division of the nation ; but yet is not inconsistent with 
those of five, six, and ten, which different aiAhors have 
assigned to the Spartan tribes. But still, except the 
hereditary fight to the crown, which was lodged in 
two families of the Heracleid race, we do not find any 
privilege attached to any of these bodies, or any trace 
of an order of distinct from the common free- 

men of Sparta;''^^,^/^v 

It may thought that the existence of 

such an orde»s^5WJ safely inferred from analogy 
and it is enough, whether the Hera« 

deids were not, that there were among 

the Dorians otto racesj j^stinguished from the common 
mass by their illustrious descent. W e would not even 
deny that the division of the three tribes may have 
originally imported a political inequality ; but it would 
not follow tliat this should have subsisted after the 
conquest. The common enterprise, the glory, and the 
danger, which, as we have seen, did not immediately 
cease, tended* to level all political distinctions among 
the conquerors; ahd there seems to be no ground for 
believing that there was any class intermediate between 
the kings and the main body of the people ; all s eem 
to have formed one commpnalty of nobles. Tlie ori- 
ginal Spartan constitution therefore, though it did not 
exclude all ind^uality eitlier of rank or property, may 
be desefibed as a democracy, with two hereditary 
magistrates at its head ; and the institutions of Lycur- 
gus appear to have tended rather to efface, than to in- 
• troduce, artificial distinctions. It wdll belong to ^he 
history of a later •jieriod to show l\ow thi^ state of 
things was changed. 

* accjmling to the true rcad’mR in Hcs^ch., and perham 

uttt, xufMtf Tlie fi sui»plic«> the place ot a lUgammu. See note 5, p.8til. 
of Alherti’b Hc^ycllUls. , 
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Ai Spart^, as in aH other Greek republics^ the 
sova:eign power resided in the assembly of the people; 
where a Heracleid^ however respected for his birth^« 
had no advantage in his vote over the common Dorian. 
In later times we hear of two assemblies^ a greater and 
a lesiser ; but this appears to have been an innovation^ 
connected with other changes to be hereafter described. 
The first of the ordinalices for which Lycurgus pro- 
cured the sanction of the oracle^ — regulating no doubt 
an ancient custom, — directed that assemblies of the 
people should be held periodically in a field near the 
city; that the magistrate who convened them should 
have the right of proposing measures, and the people 
the power of approving or rejecting. But it appears 
that the assembly could only^lgq)ress the general will 
by its vote, and that none but persons in ofiice were 
entitled to deliver their opinion* The licence of amend- 
ing a proposition was for .a^ lime assumed by the 
assembly ; but it seems to hive<,,^^en considered as a 
departure from the principles of the constitution, and, 
as we shall see, was formally abolished in a subsequent 
reign. The ordinary busirfess of the Spartan assembly, 
especially in early times, must have been small, and the 
extraordinary of rare occurrence : the fq^mcr perhaps 
confined to the election of thqse magistrates and priests 
who held their offices for a fixed term ; and the latter 
relating chiefly to questions of war or peace, and to 
th9B€ of imposts, treaties, and the like, arising out of 
them. Proposed changes in the constitution, and dis- 
putes concerning the succession to the throne, were 
also, whenever so singular a subject occurred, decided 
by die same supreme authority. 

As it cannot be doubted that assemblies^ of the 
people bad been held at Sparta long before the time of ^ 
Lycurgus, and that, in this respeel;, the oracle did litde 
more than describe what had been always customary; 
so there is the strongest reason to believe, that apiong 
the Dorians, as in all the heroic states, there was from 
time immemorial a council of elders. Not only is it 
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Utterly inofedible that the Spytan council (cabled the 
gerusia, or senate) was first instituted by Lycurgus, it 
not even clear that he introduced any important 
alteration in its constitution or functions. It was com- 
posed of thirty members, corresponding to the number 
of the ohes, a division as ancient as that of the tribes; 
which alone would suffice to refute the legend^ that the 
first council was formed ^ of the thirty wiio aided 
Lycurgus in his enterprise, even without the conclusive 
fact that two of the ohes were represented by the kings. 
This privilege of the two royal families might indeed 
seem to favour tlie suspicion, that Lycurgus, though 
he did not create the senate, effected an important 
innovation in it; and that before his time the other 
twenty-eight places also filled up by certain fami. 
lies, the most ancient oi illustrious in each ohe, Thife 
however is no mor^ than a conjecture ; so far as we 
know, the twenty-eight, colleagues of the kings were 
always elected by tfee people, witho^ut regard to any 
qualification beside age and personal merit. The mode 
of election breathes a spirit of primitive simplicity: Uie 
candidates, who were requifed to have reached the age 
of sixty, presented themselves in succession to the 
assembly, aiicUwere received with applause proportioned 
to tlje esteem in which thc^Jr were held by their fellow- 
citizens. These manifestations of popular feeling were ^ 
noted by persons appointed for the purpose, who were 
shut up in an adjacent rooim where they could MWlhe 
shouts, but could not see tne competitors. He who in 
their judgment? had been greeted with the loudest 
plaudits,^ won the prize — the highest dignity in the 
commonwealth next to the throne. The senators held 
their ofjfice for life, no provision being made for the 
» extraordinary case of decrepitude or dotage, and were 
subject to no regular responsibility ; as men raised above 
suspicion by a long career of honour, ^and yet liable to 
punishment if convicted of misconduct. Their functiops 
were partly deliberative, partly judicial, partly execu- 
tive: they prepared measures which were to be laid 
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before the p^>ular asselpbly ; they exercised* a criminal 
jurisdiction, with the power of inflicting death or civft 
degradation, and not confined by any written law s ; and 
they also appear to have interposed with a kind of 
patriarchal authority, to enforce the observance of 
ancient ucage and discipline. But it is not easy to 
define with exactness the original limits of their power, 
particularly in the last-iAentioned branch of their office; 
because a part of their functions was very early assumed 
by a magistracy of later growth, the ephors, who, as we 
shall see, gradually reduced both the senate and the. 
kings to comparative insignificance. 

Tile twenty-eight senators, as we have observed, were 
colleagues of the kings : and this is one side from which 
it is necessary to consider the Spartan royalty, in order 
to understand its peculiar nature. In general we may 
remark, that what rendered it so singular an object in 
later times was not merely that it stood aloue after the 
kingly office had been abolished in the rest of Greece, 
but that w’hile in most of its functions and attributes it 
presented a lively image of tlie royalty of the heioic 
ages, it was tempered and^restrainetl in a manner un- 
known to the constitution of any of the heroic states. 
Most of these restrictions w^ere introduce^ after the age 
of Lycurgus, by the growing power qf the ephors :Mn 
the early period there was perhaps only one important 
feature in which the kings of Sparta differed from most 
of described in the Homeric poems — the division 
of the sovereignty betvreen t\vo persons. But even this 
was not peculiar to Sparta : the legcndr» of Thebes, as 
well as numerous instances in the catalogue of the Iliad, 
seem to prove that a diarchy, though less usual than a 
monarchy, was not a very rare form of governipent, at 
least in the latter part of the heroic ages. It was pro- , 
baKiy ore of the first fruits of the jqalousy of the nobles, 
which in the end**swallowed up the kingly powder. This 
may not be a sufficient ground for rejecting the substance 
of the Spartan legend, according to which the tw,o royal 
families sjirang from the twin sons of Aristodemus ; but 
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it tends to .show that design h}d probabl;^ as great a 
share as chance in producing this institution. Its in- 
evitable effect, the rivalry of the two royal lines, was un- 
doubtedly not unforeseen : but this rivalry, which might 
have been pernicious if the royal authority had been 
greater, was likely to prove useful to the state, as that 
of the Homan consuls, when both parties were placed 
under due control ; and this may have been the result 
contemplated by those who procured the sanction of the 
oracle for the divided royalty. According to those 
authors indeed who believed that the senate was 
loiinded by Lycurgus, the (lismemberment of the 
crown might have seemed necessary for the protection 
of the liberty of the people ; but according to the view 
we have here taken of the senate, as an original and 
essential part of the Spartan institutions, the power of 
the kings can never have been formidable. In council 
the voice of each told for no more tlian that of any other 
senator ; in their absence their place seems to have been 
supplied, according to some regulation which is not 
clearly explained, by the senators of the same tribe ; 
and it is not improbable thak»the king of the elder liouse 
had a casting vote.^ They also presided in a separate 
tribunal, whicjjf, before the rise of the ej)horalty, per- 
haps exercised a iTjore extensive civil jurisdiction, but 
was subsequently confined to certain questions of inhe- 
ritance, and legal forms, connected with the patriarchal 
character of the kings. Like all the kings of the 
ages, they were the high-priests of the nation: both 
were priests of i^piter ; but with the distinction, that 
the one, probably the elder, ministered to the god under 
his Dorian title, the other under that which he bore in 
Laconia^ probably before the conquest.^ They had 
^likewise, apparently as a branch of the same office, the 
more important charge of consulting the Delphic oraede 
by officers of their own appointment, and of preserving 
• 

> Thw may i^erhaps reconcile thediflbrcncc between Hcrotl. vi. 57. and 
T!iupvcJ 1 VO- 
Her. vl 5ti. 
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the *anijwers^r^eive^ .But importanst of alh. 

their prerogatkea was the comiiHt|^i of arndes^ and 
it was in time of war that the ijR^al ma^es^ was seen in 
its highest lustre. Though to make vr^ or p^ace rested 
with the iiatic^^ the kings appear originally,^ havehad^ 
the unfettered “direction of all miRtary operations, as- 
sisted however by a council of war ; and it was long 
before any inconvenierfce was found to arise from their 
taking the field together. Their military authority, espe^ 
cially in expeditions bey^ond the border, seems to have 
been nearly unlimited : at home, in the same capacity 
of hereditary generals of the nation, they proviS^ for 
the maintenance of the public roads and appointed 
officers, in the nature of consuls, to protect the interests 
of strangers. 

The honours attached to their office were however 
still greater than its power, and suffered little dimimt- 
tion after this had been most reduced; They were 
retered not simply as the first magistrates of the state, 
hut as persons allied to ^he gods by their heroic descent. 
But the outward marks of tlus reverence W’ere such as it 
became freemen and SpartHns to bestow, and wore con- 
formable to the simplicity of the heroic times from 
which they were derived. The ensigns of the royal 
dignity did not consist in pomp and* ceremony, in per- 
sonal splendour and luxury. A king of Sparta was not 
distinguished from his fellow-citizens either in his dress 
oPhlSr manner of living^ he was subject to the same 
laws which regulated the diet of the common freeman ; 
but the state made an ample provision for the main- 
tenance of his household, and for a species of hospitality 
which he exercised rather in his character of priest than 
of king. For this purpose, beside the domains which 
wiere assigned to each king in the provincial districts, 
was entitled to certain payments is* kind, which enabled 
him at stated Masons to sacrifice to the gods,- and to 

> And hence perhaps exercised a special jurisdiction over the Helots 
aixl provincials, on whom the repair of the highwayb usually TcU. Herod. 

i. i:7- 
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entertain hifrfriends/ At every pi^lic saterifiof oflfefed*|by 
other c}ti*ens;^be wAs of Tight the most lio|»oured guest; 
to hin» belonged the foi^ost place in eyery assembly ; 
and, before tlie ^ephors made an excfeptioji, every one 
rose at his aj*proach. In the camp he surrounded 
with still more state than at home ; he was guirded by 
a chosen band of a hundred men ; his table, at which 
he entertained the principal officers, was maintained at 
the public cxpence : and though he was relieved from 
every care, but that of conducting the general operations 
of the campaign, by a number of inferior functionaries 
it was provided that they should in no case act without 
his express permission. How the two kings shared the 
command, when they both led the same expedition, we 
are not distinctly informed. Both the accession and the 
decease of the kings were marked by usages, which, as 
Herodotus yhserved, have rather an Oriental than a 
Hellenic aspect. On the one occasion, the public joy 
was expressed by a release of all debts due from indivi- 
duals to the state ; for the Spaitap treasury perhaps no 
great sacrifice. The royal obsequies w'ere celebrated by 
a ten days, intermission of all^ublic business, and by a 
general mourning, in wliich'the belots and the provin- 
cials were compeVed to take the most active part : horse- 
men carried the tidings thfough tlie country, and * 
tliousancls of the subject class, as well as of the serfs, 
attended the funeral, rent the air with their wailings^nd^ 
proclaiiTiC'd the virtues of the deceased prince superior to 
those of all hia predecessors. 

The little that ispknowm of the functions of the in- 
ferior magistrates is not important enough to be here 
detailed; aiiTl, for a different reason, we must here con- 
fine ourselves to a few remarks on the office of tin 
epjmrs, though they ultimately acquired the supreme* 
authority in the state. •Neither the name^of these ma- 
gistrates, iiur their original functions, seem to have 
been peculiar to Sparta : they occur in other Dorian 
cities^, ancl,W'ere therefore probably of higher antiquity 
^ AeatC^rene. Her act 4. • 
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ev&i than cLycnrguSjC though by aoine «Qtthors th^ 
oiighi waa referred to him, others to a later r^gn. 
Tl^r number, five, which^ so far as we know, was al* 
ways the same; was probaUy eouneoted with of the 
local tribes, JOi’ quarters, of Sparta. They were deoted 
annually*^ and appear from the first tp have exercised a 
jurisdiction and supeiiutendenee over the Spartans in 
their civil concerns, wtiich was perhaps never exacfiy 
ascertained, and therefore admitted of indefinite en. 
largement In the ordinance of the oracle whlfeh con- 
tains the general outline of the constitution as it existed 
in the time of Lycurgus, they are not mentiohM ; from 
which it may be inferred, that no new poWers |ccmed 
to them from any of the changes which he introduced. 
It is at all events clear that their political importance 
arose at a later period : and the new character which 
their office then assumed appears to be so intimately 
connected with the history of the times, that it will be 
most convenient to consider both together. 

In the institutions hitherto described, we have found 
nothing that can with any probability be attributed to 
Lycurgus, and little that was originally peculiar to 
Sparta. But as the Spartans were at all times chiefly 
distinguished from the other Greeks by the usages of 
^ their civil and domestic life, so it^is in these that the 
influence of the legislator is generally 'thought to be 
conspicuous. And here, as we have already given 
• reasons for believing Ui^t in many points he reduced 
habit and custom to rule and law, we have no dpubt 
that, in the same spirit, be not only ^modified ^d cor. 
rected, but also added much that was new. ^ No one 
however can now pretend to distinguish these various 
elements from each other,, except so far ap some are 
^ore, some less, accordant with the general practice 
Greek antiquity. There is indeed one principle which 
pervades all the Spartan institations : the citizen is bom 
and lives but for the state : his substance, time, rtrength, 
faculties, and aflections are dedicated to its eervice : its 
welfare is his happiness, its glory his honour. But this 
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principle ae^tedly not introduced Ly&r^s, 
even if he was the first Spartan in whose mind it be» 
dScme d distinct thought. It was the necessary result of 
the circumstances by which a handful of men were 
placed in a country of which they occupied only a sin. 
gle pointy in the midst of a population greatly superior 
to them in numbers^ over which /lererthdess they were 
determined to lord as princes and masters. Lycurgus 
hosrew seems both to have recognised it as the supreme 
princi^ne of his legislation^ and in the application of it 
to have gone some steps further than any one before 
him. 

Thf saci^ce exacted from the wealthy whom he 
compelled to resign a part of their lands^ was an ac. 
knowledgement of the precarious tenure by which every 
Spartan held his movable property : if indeed be 
could be said to have any. For in fact he was far from 
having an absolute control over the portion of land 
assigned to him ; his interest in it was most narrowly 
limited. The helots who cultivated it might rather 
have been considered as th^ real owners of it^ since 
they were only charged with the payment of an invaria- 
ble quantity of the produce^ wiUi which their lord was 
to support his ^household as he could. The average 
amount of this reiif seems to have been no more than 
was required for the frugal maintenance of a family of 
six persons. The right of transfer was as strictl coijr 
fined as that of enjoyment :* the patrimony was indi- 
visible^ inalienable^ and descended to the eldest son, and, 
it woi^ appear* in default of a male heir, to the 
eldest daughter. The object seems to have b^n, after 
the number of the allotments became ^xed, that each 
should beiconstantly represented by one head of a house- 
hold. But the nature of the means employed for this 
end is one of the mdkt obscure subjectsbin the Spartan 
system. The first difficulty was to provide that the 
whole number of families to be maintained should not 
exceed of fall short of the number of lots asdgned for 
their support. To guard against the evils which might 

* X ^ 
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ariwB, even twhile this tequality was preserved, from a 
great disproportion between the numbers and the 
perty of each family, was the second difficulty*- A 
superabundant population might have been easily liia^ 
charged by the ordinary expedient of a colony. But, in 
fact, this was an evil which seems never to have been 
felt or feared at Sparta. W e read of penalties enacted 
by Lycurgus against celibacy, and of rewards assigned, 
in later times, to the fathers of a numerous oi&iillbg. 
Yet we find that the number of Spartan citizens was 
continually decreasing. Hence the common stock was 
always amply sufficient for the wants of tlig^omm unity, 
and the only practical difficulty was, to regulate dis.. 
tribution, so as to guard against the extremes, of enorm- 
ous wealth and utter indigence. In the better times 
of tlie commonwealth, this seems tcF have been princi- 
pally effectefl by means of adoptions, and marriages with 
heiresses, which provided for the younger sons of fami- 
lies too large to be* supported on tlieir hereditary pro- 
perty. It was then probably seldom necessary for the 
state to interfere, in order^to direct the childless owner 
of an estate, or the father of a rich heiress, to a proper 
choice. But as all adoption required the sanction of 
the kings, and tliey had also the disposal of the hand of 
orphan heiresses, where the father Had n(^*^gnif]ed lus 
will, there can be little doubt that the magistrate had 
pfjwer of interposing on such occasions, even in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of iivlividuals, to relieve poverty, 
and check the accumulation of wealth. What iiu|Her 
foundation there may have been for Pfatarcli’s asse^lpt, 
that every child at its birth was brought to ,t!ie aKtn. 
bled elders of its tribe, and, if pronounced worthy to 
live, had one of the 9OOO lots assigned for Vs subsis- 
tence \ is now only matter for very uncertain conjecturoi 
The institutions which restraidedg^e Spartan from 
every kind of profitable industry, exbept so far as the 
chase might be viewed in that light, left him to depend 
wholly oh the produce of his land. For the* few and 

•' ^ Lyc. 16. 
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simple tramactions by vrhidi ben provided ibr the wants 
of his household^ he needed but little money at a time. 
Hence^ when the progress of trade and commerce Jiad 
occasioned the coining of the precious metals in Greece, 
no need of them wsti yet felt at Sparta for the common 
business of life; they were regarded as a dangerous 
novelty, and the possession of them was forbidden. Iron, 
the native produce of Lacotiia, prepared so as to be of 
no^e for other purposes, at first in little bars, after- 
ward in a more convenient form, continued to the latest 
times the only legal currency at Sparta, unless we may 
believe whi^^ome authors relate, that leather was ap- 
plied ^o th^lsime use. This restriction has been often 
ascribed to Lycurgus, but must have been introduced 
later, if, as seems most probable, tbe coinage of silver 
money was unknown to the Greeks for more than a 
century after him. With regard to gold indeed tbe 
prohibition would in his time have been superfluous, 
since it is certain, from two well attested facts that, 
down to the Persian wars, this metal was so rare as to 
be quite out of the reach of ^private Spartan. It seemiS 
however that the acquisition of gold or silver money 
was interdicted only to private Spartans : for the pro- 
vincials, who wore not debarred from commerce, it must 
have been iq|iispenBable ; noi^can it have been the d^ign 
of the legislator to impose any such restriction on the 
state itself ; whether the kings were originally e^empjt 
from it, or only owed the privilege, which they un- 
d<mbmdly exercised, of amassing wealth, to subsequent 
in the commonwealth, is a more doubtful ques- 
tiotip Thj[s prohibition must certainly have contributed 
to preserve the simplicity of the ancient manners ,* but 
it seems have been attended with another consequence, 
vhich was often very injurious to the public interest*. 
The tendency of J^unKin nature to ha;nk(^ after all that 
is forbidden, rendA it probable that this was the secret 
• 

I The Spartans send to Lydia for a small quantity ; Hiero to Architeles 
the CorinthfllTi, the only man in Oreore who had amassed a eoi^bideratsle 
stock. Tbcopompus in Athen. vi. ji. 

Y 3 • 
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o£ 'dfat venality/) of which we 6nd ao inany tre. 
markable instances in Spartan hiatcp^. Avarioe appem 
to iia^ been the vice to which the Spartan was moat 
prone: inoney^ for which he had scarcely any nse^ a 
bait. wHch even the purest pad^oti^ could eddom 
resist. * , ' 

" The same spirit which exercised diis abaolutNm- 
trol over private prope^y^ appears in all the regulaHons 
by which the citizen was to be trained to the aervldb of 
the state^ ^and evep in those which laid the foiliidation 
of the family itself. The character of the Spartan 
system is no where more conspicuous than in its mode 
of determining the relations of the sexes.* The treat- 
inent of the wome^ may l^crvfe to illustrate tile manner 
in which old Hellenic usages were here modified by the 
peculiar design of the legislator. The freedom they 
eiyoyed, and the deference paid to them^ which were 
censured as excesiive in later ages, when thfey formed a 
contrast to the custom then prevalent in Greece, were 
vestigeS^Of remote ant^uity, and conformable the 
habits described in the Homeric poems. But ft was 
^niDre especially the liberty allowed to the young un- 
married women that distinguished the ISpaftiMg^ institu- 
tions. Their education was conducted %itlt‘a^iew, not 
so much to the discharge of household duties, as to the 
citizi^ns which they were to give to the Commonwealth. 
They were Jo be the mothers of a robust race, and hence 
were early subjected to thf* same athletic exercises as the 
harder sex : and It even seems to have been the jegis- 
* lator’s intention that they should be^'looked upon only 
tn this light, and should excite no affection directM to 
any other object. It was perhaps not without design, 
though probably with one very^ diffei^nt that 

which Plutarch supposes, that them, persons were fre^. 
quendy exposed in public proee^silm and dances, in a 
manner which to modern feetings would betoken the 
stage of public licentiousness. ^ Yet it is 'certain 
* # 

1 Yet it leema neceuary to dictinguUb between the fHivate exercifes, in 
which they laid anide* all covering, and the public esllibltions, in which 
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t^tin tiii« rei^iect % Sp^t»o nimls vm ^ & 

pure MS tboMe of any ancmvperligps of an"y nnodet^ " 
l^plo* Tltese «pe&tocies> probably a relic of aiple&nii , 
dvo usages and connected with ^e rites of rcl^on^ 
weie .far from lower^ the Spartan virgin in ^ esteem 
of the other sex ; and the praise or blame v^hidi on sudi 
occasions she was permitt^ to dispense to the byslapd* 
erSfWM found one of the .mOst eiScacious means of 
quickening the emulation of the youths. A Spartan 
manage retained the form wMch had^ no doubts been 
given to the ceremony in the Dorian highlands^ and 
which to this day prevails amopg th^ Circassian tribes. * 
The bride was considered as a prize of courage and ad- 
dress' and was always supposed to be carried off from the 
parental roof by force or stratagem. The Spartili 
matrons appeared in public much more rarely than ' 
before marriage ; and^ though the pleasures of domestic 
society were little valued at Sparta, where it was even 
disreputable for the young husband ‘to be seen in corn** . 
pany with his wife, they were treated with a respect, 
and exercised an influence, wWh seemed tcl^the other 
Greeks extravagant and pcfteicious ; but it became sdch 
only^ if at al|, after the whoB nation had degener Ked. 

In the better limes, tliey alone among the Greek women 
shew a^i^ity of« character, which makes them worthy 
rivals of So Roman matrons. Adultery was long un- • 
known at 'Sparta : yet so little sanctity was attached to 
the nuptial igompact, that it was sacriflcedwrithOUt scru-* 
pie, and i|i a manner whiclf shocks .our notions of de- 
cency, ,to maxims of state policy, or private expedience.^ 
From his birth every Spartan belonged to the state, 
4vhich decided, as we have seen, whether he was likely 
to ^rove a useful member of the community, and 
extinguished the lift of the sickly or deformed infant.^ 
^ 

they wore the species ^ half open tunic (the rxirni which procured 

for them the epithet of 

* rfiit. Lyc 15. See also aotpe remarks of Mr. Lewis in the Fhilologtcal 
Museum,, vol. il, n. 70. note 43. 

9 It wos expeaed in a glen of Taygetus, hence called the’Airstffesy. The * 
twelve tables contained a similar enactment Clo. De Leg. tit S. 
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To <th« ag€L of ^l^ivever ihe care the ehihl 

was delegated to itis nararal guardiana^ yet not ao as to 
be Mttwholly to their discretion^ but subject to pertatu 
estahlished rules of treatment, which guarded against 
every rltschievous indulgence of parental tenderness. 
At me end of seven years began a long course of puldk 
diac^line, which grew constantly more and more 
severe as the boy appibached towaixl manho^, ^ The 
education of the young was in some degree^the» business 
of all the elder citizens ; for there was none who d&d 
not contribute to it^ if not byliis active interference, at I 
least by his presence and inspection. But it was placed ^ 
under the especial superintendence of an officer ^ sdected 
from the men of most approved worth ; an^^l^again 
chose a number of youths, just past the age of tn^enty, 
and who most eminently united courage with discretion, 
to exercise a more imm^iate command over the classes^, 
into which the boys were divided. The leader of each 
class directed the sports and^ tasks of his young troop, 
and punished their offerees with military rigour, but 
was himiself responsible to his elders for the mode in 
which he discharged his offitje. The Spartan education 
was simple in its objects ; it was notSthe result of. any 
general view of human nature, or of any attempt td 
unfold its various Capacities v it aitpad at trailing men 
who were to live in the midst of difficiflty aifd danger, 
and who could only be safe themselves while they held 
rule ovSr otl^rs. The ciUzeb was to be always ready 
for the defence of himself and his country, at home 
and abroad, and he was therefore to becisqually fitted to 
command and to obey. His body, his mind, hi| 
character were formed for this purpose, anSr^ w no 
other : and hence the Spartan 8ysteail,i.|nakingjjdirectly 
for its main end, and rejecting all that^ was foreign to« 
it, attained, within its own sphere, to a perfection, 
which it is impossible not to admire. The young 
Spartan was perhaps unable either to read or ncrite : 
he scarcely possessed the elements of any of ^ the "^arts 

1 The ^ u in Crete, 
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offcienceB 4>y iMch society ^^eOdched wfenfed: 
but be could ruu^ leap, burl the disk, or the 

javelin^, and wield every other weapon, with a i^ur, 
agility, and grace which were no where Biassed. 
These hoWePer were accomplishments to be wrm in 
every Oreek palaestra : he might find many rifals ^all 
that he Cbuld do ; but few could approach him in the 
firmness widi which he was taught to suffer. Prom the 
tender at which he left his mother^s lap for the 
p^lic schools, his life was one continued trial of 
patience. Coarse and scanty fare, and this occasionally 
withheld, a light dress^ without any change in the 
depth pf winter, a bed o'f reeds, which he himself 
gathenffUHlan the Eurotas, blows exchanged with his 
comrades, stripes inflicted by his goternors, more by 
way of exercise than of punishment, inured him to 
every form of pain and hardship. One test of this 
passive fortitude was very celebrated among the an- 
cients. In early times, probably before the Dorian 
conquest, human victims appear, to have been offered in 
Laconia to an image of Artemis, which Ore&tes was 
believed to have brought %rith him from Scythia. 
Lycurgus, it is &id, abolished this bloody rite, but 
substituted for k a contest little less ferocious, in which 
the most ^'generous «y0uthB, .standing dti the altar, pre- 
sented thcid^elve's to the lash, and were sometimes seen 
to expire under it without a groan. Another usage, 
not I^BS famous, served to toain the Sparfcan fibys at 
onee'ite suflerihg and to action. They were at times 
compelled, either by the express command of their 
l(^der^,,or by the cravings of hunger, to forage in the 
fields Oft 'TOuses which they might contrive to enter by 
stealth. ^The inge#nus and successful pilferer gained 
applause with bis booty : one who was detected wps 
made to smart, not for the attempt, but^for the failure. 
It seems a gross, though not an uncommon, mistake, 
to treat this practice as^a violation of property, and an 
encoif^agsment to theft ; it was a preparation, not more 
remarkable than many others, for the hardships and shifts 
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of E military |Ue. The hateful cry^a appaieotly 

a sifnilar iuBtitutioo^ btit ^made Bub^rvient to a po^ticid 
end* ^ 

The Muses were appropriately honoured at Sp^ta 
wiiyh a Sacrifice on the eve of a battle^ an<|^ the umbn of 
thflyipeair and the lyre was a favourite theme ^th the 
La^nian poets^ and those who sang of Sparta^ cdstoms* 
Though bred in the discipline of the canip^!p||')|^nng ' 
Spartan, like the hero of the Iliad, was^tEilrah^ 
to music and poetry. He was taught teeing, an^^m 
play on the flute and the lyre : but the strains mth 
which his memory was stored, and to which his voice 
was formed, were either sacred h]rmns, or breathed a 
martial spirit ; and it was because they clieiished such 
sentiments that the Homeric lays, if not introduced by 
Lycurgus, were early welcomed at Sparta ; for the same 
reason, Tyrtaeus was held ii^honour, while Ar^ilochus, 
the delight of Greece, was banished, because he had 
not been ashamed to record his own inglorious flight 
from a field of battle.^ As these musicfd exercises 
were designed to cultivate, not so much an intellectual, 
as a m(fral taste ; so it probably less for the sake 
of sharpening their ingeuui||^ 

sence of, mind, pnd decision, ||at the 

boys were led into the h«^i^^^,flmB>^eririg all questions 
IH-oposed to them, wifn £ , pointed sententious 

brevity, wliich was a prbv^apkil^aracteristic of Spartan 
Conversation. But the iesSons which were most studi- 
ously inculcated, more 'indeed by^ example tlM bjf' 
precept, were those of modesty, obi^ience, and reve- 
rence for age Wd rank ; for#^«fe were qualities 
on which, above all others, the stal^ytyill dib comC^i||ll^ 
wealth reposed. The gait and Iteu^f .^arian 
youths, as diey passed along u^^^aets/ dbservi^ 
jiLenophon, breathed * modesty aj^d rwPvje^, ’^n the 
presence of their elders they were bashful as virgins, 

w 

^ Plut lii»t Lac. a?. Valerius ^^ifnu6 (vi. 3. lEt 1.) assiraa a dlff^ent 
and mued less probable motive, but refers Che expulsion, wtufihi according 
to Plutarch belel the poet himself, to his works. 
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and silent as statues, save wljen a queii^ion nvsAi put 
to them. It was, as Flutar^ supposes, to signify the 
Importance of these virtues that the Temple of Fear 
was erected near llie mansion-house of the^ephors.^ 
In truth, ^e respect for the laws, which rei^ered 
the Apartan averse to innovation at home, *wasAttle 
'Viore^J^an aiiother form of that awe with whi^ his 
eatlyllrohits Inspired hini for* the magistrates and the 
aged. this feeling was intimately connected that 

{pick and deep sense of shame, which shrank from 
dishonour as the most dreadful of evils, and enabled 
him to meet death sO calmly, when he saw in it the 
will, of his eountry. 

The interval between the age of twenty and thirty 
was looked upon as a stage of transition from bbyhood 
to manhood. During this period the young Spartan 
was rele^d indeed from^ the discipline of the classes, 
but he was not yet permitted to appear among the men 
in the assembly, and was '^perhaps chiefly employed 
in §11 military service which might be required within 
the frontier. But his i&ducation could Bcarc<^y be said 
to have ceased ev^n after fie had reached his full ma. 
tuiiiJi^, and had ents^ ^ tlie duties of a husband and 
a fam^r. The Spartan, in time of peace, 

was one of leisur^f essential to the dignity 
of a freeman ; but w ' wjm nbt 'one of ease and indo-* 
lence, for this would unfitted him for the duties 
of Jl citizen and a warrior. ^ His time, little occupied by 
ddiHstic cares ivhen not engaged by any public service, 
was principally^Bdcd between the exercises of the pa. 
Ifestra ^d ^e the chase. ^ From these he 

tested || meals. Of this institution, which 

Sparii^«in with Crete, retained to the latest 

timely* we i|M>^Ve only speak to point out one oi;two 
features wbilSh wdle peculiar to t^p Spartan usage. 
At Sparta, the entertainment was provided at the ex- 
pence, not of the state, but of those who shared it. 
The head of each family, es far as his means reached, 4 

1 Claom. 9. , 
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contFibttted ^or all its ^ members : but the <c;itizen who 
wap reduced to indigence lost his place at the public 
^oard. The guests were divided into 
rally of fifteen persons, who filled 
ballot, in which unanimous consent 
every election. No member, not even the Icings^ was 
permitted to stay away except on sQii|fextraQrdinarf 
occasion, as of a sacri^ce, or a lengthen^^chasej Wlien 
he was expected to send a preset to th#|able ; such 
contributions frequently varied the fruga|^i^ast, wh^h 
was constantly enlivened by sallies of tempered mirth 
and friendly pleasantry.^ The sixtieth year closed the 
military age. The period which ensued was o^e of 
peaceful repose, yet not of monotonous inaction : it 
was cheered by the .natural reward of an hopiourable 
career, by respect, and precedence, and authority : it 
found a regular and gentle employment, if not in the 
affairs of the state, id^the superintendence and direction 
of the young. When d&bled from more active re- 
creations, the old man cnuld still enjoy the society 
his equals in the leschcj a place dedicated, at Sparta, as 
in most Greek cities, to me^iiigs for public conversa- 
tion, where he miglin^ beguile the^vening of his lifp with 
recollections of his well-spent yduth. 

The anciept authors who ifiost Rdmr/ed the Spartan in- 
' stitutions condemned their exclusively warlike tendency : 
and it caitTicarcely be denied that the of a Spartan 
was a continual preparation for war, jthoughundtBibtedly 
it was something more. It is per^ps only in^thls 
sense that the military systcmiif Spar#Van be properly 
Bscrified to Lycurgus, though be is said tO h^ve intro- 
ducect several technical improvement It has been 
more generally believed that be was"^ the author of a 
maxim of policy, which is said to have been sanctioned « 
by one of his oracular ordinances, and which tended to 
restrain the martial ardour^of his countrymen within 
the bounds of prudent modwation. It forbad them 
make frequent expeditions against the same enemy : a 
1 Hence the name according to Plut Lyc. 12. 
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precaution^it is supposed^ against tne dai^er c(f t^ain« 
ing a weak adversary, by repeAted attacks, into a bold 
and skilful one. Plutarch thiiikA tlAt Sparta's first 
great Reverse was owed to the violation of this ruW! 
But it is difiicult to name any period of history during 
which it appears to have been observed. , It .must 
however be jghjpitted, that caution was a prominent 
quality in th^Spartan characta*, and, combined with 
the conscion^ss of superiority, it may sometimes have 
supplied thi^^e of humanity, in softening the ferocity 
of warfare/ % wholesome superstition, which respected 
certain religious festivals as sacred armistices, con- 
tributed to the same end. Ihit the martial spirit of 
the Spartan institutions is evinced, not only by the 
lyhple sjrstem of education, but sfill more strongly by 
the flare taken to render war as attractive as possible. 
As the city 'in many respects resembled a camp, so the 
life of tlie camp^ was s^djousljr^^ freed from many of 
the hardships and restraii^te^impospd on that of the 
^SfCity. War w*as the clement in which the S])artan 
sectbs to have breathed most freely, and to have enjoyed 
the fullest consciousness olrhis existence. He dresseil 
his hair and crowned himself for a^ttle as others for 
a feast ; and tJ^e mood in wrhich he advanced to the 
mortal struggle no Ic^s calm and cheeriul than 
that in whidi he entered the lists for apprize at the* 
public games, 

TiuttfS])irit, in itself almost invincible, was B^conded 
by a; system of tactics, whidh Xenop^ion praises for an 
admirable &impt|i8[ty in midst of seeming intricacy, 
and which he describes with a miuutencsa, whidi we 
do not venture tp;^irnitate. Its principles were probably 
derived from an antiquity even more rqmole than the con- 
^ quest of Peloponnesus, and perhaps contributed mainly 
to that event; but it ^^as undoubtedly perfected by the*ex- 
perieiice of succeeding geneiations. W^subjoin some de- 
^Ispntbe organisation of tjft Spartan army in a note^, and 
shall h^e content ourselves with a few general remarks. 

> See die Appendix, 11 
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TbeoSttength of the Spartan army lay in lita hea^y-^* 
armed infantry, and do other kind of serrioe 
thought i^ually worlhy of the free warrior^ beeausa 
tkme called forth courage and discipline in th^ aamo 
degree. Hence little value was set on the cavalry | 
and, though in the Feloponnesiin war it was found 
necesjjary to pay greater attention to ij ^it never ac« 
quired any great efficacy or reputation, ^he name of 
horsemen was indeed a title of hqtioar^ ^ 
of 30b picked youths, chosen by three officm appointed 
for that purpose by the ephors, who served in the 
field as the king's body-guard : but notwithstanding the 
title, they fought on foo% and, if they were mounted, 
used their horses only 0 a march, or in executing the 
king'&icommissions. ^ On the same principle, the 
shrank from the assault of fortified plac^^, in 
as Lycurgus vra^ jMjlrted to have observed, a brave 
man might fall woman, or a child* 

Hence too the seet was ^fS^ement never congenial to 
the spirit of Spaaptad yfaiwe; and the Helots were - 
mostly employed lit the sea-service, as on land Hiey 
served as light troops, wr attended the camp in a menid 
capacity. The superiority^ of the Spartan in&ntry 
depended on a nicely graduated syste^^f, subordination, 
by means, of |||^ch the orders of general ^yere 
'rapidly traagiraM, and ei^uted with ease and 
precision. A|pjleadey of the the lowest 

subdivi^on,^r dm element of the ^hole body, was at 
once the org^n whiph communicated the wotd of com- 
mand to bis company, .and pivo^,^,of t|ie}:yarious^ 
movements by which its position was odWv to the 
exigencies of the inarch or the held. The promptness 
with which its Evolutions were performed, and the 
harmonious combination of , the ^^j^vements of the ^ 

'.1, V- T 

• From Thue. the title would appear to t>e merely apinioal. 

Wachsinutb, li. I' lBiif S.. supposes it to have been derived from^e Nam 
when the chiefs fo^St in chariots ; and thia may seem to lie confirmed by 
Ephorus (Strabo, x. p. 4810, wiiere ttle^are spoken of as an BUt 

Dionys. R. A. ii. 13*, and Herod. viiL l^^^seem to prove that they were 
mounted. a? 
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^veral suWi visions, were gready promoted by (he^cbo* 
ral dances, more especially thi war daifte, the 

Pyrrhic, in which the Spartan youth were/^bitualk 
exercised. We have already remarked, &at th^ cautm 
of the Spartan character may have dictated the general 
maxim, which however was very far from being 
constantly obs|jryed, of avoiding repeated conflicts with 
the same enemy. The same jfnideiice appears in the 
care taken ^ keep the force of every expedition secret, 
and in all the regulations of the camp. And to the 
like motive we may probably ascribe the rule, which we 
learn from Thucydides was really enforced, of pursuing 
a flying enemy no further thdi was necessary for secur- 
ing the victory. We should hi to believe that 
huMiinity had any share in this practice : but i|.^m8 
n^Kore to dIserve this praise tlm another injunction 
peculiar to Spartan warfare, whiifc^-^orbad the stripping 
of the slain before the battle. If the 

Spartans abstained from MpieDdin^ the spoils of the 
dead in their temples, "thw mny'ha^e arisai from a 
reli^ous scruple. The reason, that the spoils of cdWards 
were jiot a fit offering for <he gods, was worthy of the 
frantic insolence of the first Cleomenes.^ In the days 
of their glor)^ Spartans were too little used to 
defeat to be muchielated with the success of |heir arms. 
The tidings of an imfprtant celebrated* 

with the sacrifice 0 a cock, and p(iSe||li4 no greater 
reward for the bearer than a dish meat tVom the 
^table of the ephors.^ Duifng t^s period, the watch, 
word of the Spartan warrior was> dietary ir death 
or, as ipirtan matron is said to have expressed it*^, 
he was to bring his shield home, or to be borne upon it 
To sarpve its loss was to incur disgrace such as no 
• generous spirit cc^ endure. The recreant^, who had 
separated his lof^iro^ that of hia fellow-combatants 
was degraded from all the piivileg^lllt society, and 

^ Plut Mpophth, Xiac. 

* In five words : krkv 

At 


Deoin«^iii. Plut AsesU. sa 
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becaqie ^ butt for publie scorn and insult. ^ He was 
excluded from every honourable place^ and company^ 
and was compelled to appear with his beard half shaved^ 
in a dress of shreds and patches. His daughters, if he 
had any, found no husbands ; if unmarried, he could 
not hope ^ for a wife, and yet was condemned to the 
legal penalties of voluntary celibacy. young owed 

no respect to his age;' and those who did not shun 
him, might strike him with impunity. I am not 
surprised/’ says Xenophon, that men prefer death 
to such a life.'* 

Lycurgus, it^is said, committed none of his laws to 
writing, and even enjoined, by one of his ordinances, 
that they should never be inscribed in any other kind 
of tablet than ihe hearts and minds of his countrymen. 
It is uncertain whether in his days, letters were yet 
known or used at Sparta; afterwards we find titles 
there which seem to imply written laws.' But un- 
doubtedly it was early pej&ived, that the security of 
the^partan institutions ^^ended, not on stones or 
par3iments, but on the ha^nal feeling in which they 
lived;' and it was perhgps'ochiefly with the view of 
preserving this in its lull strength and puiity, that 
citizens were forbidden to go abroad without leave of 
the magistrates, and that’^tln^ preseHce^of foreigners was 
^.discouraged. Whether they were excluded by a stand- 
ing ordinance,^ from which the magistrate alone could ^ 
grant ah exemption, or^were only subject to be sent 
away at the magistrate's pleasure, is a point not quite 
clear, but qf little^|>ractical moment. 

Our ignorance )ts to the internal cqnditipn of tJie 
other Po|*ian i^tates in the period to wliich ^tlie le^,- 
lation of Lycurgus referred, renders it impossible ^ 
ascertain how near their institutions may once have ^ 
appfoached to those of Sparta. It, has been inferred, 
from a hint casdally preserved by an ancient writer,"^ 
Uiat the usage of the syssitia continued to stibsi^ in 
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still later times at Corinth.^ Tfhis inference, 
would lead to other conclusions affecting the personality 
of Ly curgus, is perhaps not sufficiently warranted; 
but* it seems highly probable that, if we could distin- 
guish all the parts of the Spartan system which it had 
in common with other ancient states, those whicji were 
properly and exclusively its own would l)e found com- 
paratively few. 'fhe character of the Dorian race, 
which was stamped on its arts,- its language, and its 
religion, was undoubtedly distinguished, by many pecu- 
liar features, from that of tlic other Hellenic tribes; 
and much that is most singular in their planners and 
institutions must be ascribed to thisy-^As the last inscru- 
table cause, which bounds all inquiry. But the ground- 
work of the Dorian commonwealth helottgs to the 
old Hellenic frame of society ; and th^ ruling ideas and 
feelings by which the form of governpient, and the 
iiabits of life, were determined, were transmitted from 
the heroic ages. The conquero|8 of Peloponnesus, with 
the martial spirit, retained thefl)litical*maxims ofthei|| 
friicestofs, which were those the whole Hellenic 
nation. They considered the^iossession of arms as the 
highest privilege of a freeman, the exercise of them as 
the only employm|nt that became him. According to 
the rules of the heroic ^uity,^he*who excelled in this 
noblest of arts was born to command ; the race that 
showed itself inferior in warlike virtues, wa|j destined 
to obey and to oerve : the roost perfect order of things 
was that in which the higher c^ass was occupied by no 
care or labour that^did not contribute species of 

excellence wl^hwas the supreme end of its being, and 
where ihe subject ranks were mere instruipents,^only 
needed to relieve the higher from neceih^y but degrad- 
ing tSil : a*view of society, not peculiar to any race of 
m&kind^ though amoqg the nations in which the same* 

1 Mueller collets this from the stary of ^thiops (Athen c. 63.), who, 
\n the vc»jr#Be to Sicily with Arc^s, the founder of Syracuse, sold his 
ynirtion of land for a honey-cake tofns messtnaUi («w iatvrov But 

the custom at^ Corinth (^nnot be provcKl by the -fact that two persons 
messed together during the voyaga 

VOL. I z * 
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moxkns have not been hallowed by superstition, none 
appears to have befeif governed by them more uniformly 
than the ancient Hellenes, and no Hellenic tribe applied 
them so steadily and consistently as the Dorians.^ The 
predominance of this military spirit in the early pericS 
of a nation’s history, though accompanied by an aver- 
sion and contempt for the arts of peace^ ought not 
certainly to lower ahy race in our esteem. It has ap- 
peared most signally in the noblest portions of our 
species ; and is in itself no more inauspicious sign for tlie 
future growth of intelligence and hum^ity, than the 
overflow of animal spirits, the impatience of 
application, and the petulance of superior strength and 
activity, in a vigorous boy. But a neglected or vicious 
education, or untoward circumstances, may disappoint 
the intention of nature, check the growth of the higliei’ 
faculties, or conflne them to a single direction and a 
narrow compass ; and may thus detain nations 'and'liH 
dividuals in a state of intellectual infancy, ripe and 
robust only in its papions and physical powers. Such 
a misfortune, which has sometimes been celebrafed a 
singular advantage, or the noblest fruit of legislative 
wisdom, befel the Dorians in Crete and Sparta. 

In the Dorian race, Abe primitive fHellenic character 
had been moulded, by Ihe circuir stances under which 
the people was forme<l and trained, into a peculiar 
Before the invasion of Peloponnesus, the conqugrors Iiad 
passed through a severe school. In the raountaiq ti^cts 
where they had wandered or settled, they had 
tained a long struggle with danger tand hardship ; and 
they undoubtedly brought the habits and feelingjp wliich 
grow out of such a discipline, along with them, into the 
happier seats^ in which they findly estabh^ht^d^Heir 
^dominion. Many of the Spartan virtues aad‘^yj|?es 
seem to have flowed from this sf^urce. A 
to poverty and toil, learns to pride itself 
with which it meets privation and suffermg : ^ 
its point of honour in disdaining all supesflupt^ 

» Herod- ll. 107. 
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loent, and shfinks from whatever serves mer^y to*gr»ce 
and refine life^ as unmanly ana pernicious luxury. 
This austere simplicity, though not inconsistent with 
J^indly affections, is almost inseparable from a pro- 
portionate coarseness and harshness of sentiments, 
which is careless of all the more delicate observances of 
social intercourse, and is too apt to degenerate into 
ferocity and cruelty. A strong tendency to superstition, 
which several causes contribute to cherish in the moun- 
taineer, distinguished the Spartans, even among the 
Greeks, down to a late period of their histci^y : a habit 
of 'mind closely allied, or it may be said substantially 
one, with the attachment to ancient usages, the vener- 
ation for established rights, privileges, and authority, 
which generally prevails in mountain tribes, and which 
was a conspicuous feature in the character of the 
Spartan Dorians ; tempered however by a natural 
love fof freedom, and by the feeling of independence 
jiroduced by the need of constant exertion. • 

Coij^sidercd from this point of* view, the comparison 
drawn by some of the ancients }>etwcen the Spartans 
and the Sabines, though collected with an idle fancy 
of a real kindred between the two nations, was by no 
means inapproprinte.* But what has been here said, is 
equally applicable to%ll the Dorian conquerors of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and would not suffice to explain the singular 
rigour of the Spartan discipline, and the minute exact- 
with which the Spartan i^stem regulated details, 
which in most communities kre considered beyond or 
below the attention of the state. Those who attribute 
the whole system to Lycurgus, Can give no better gene- 
ral, view of his legislation, than by saying that he 
tfaii^'orm^l Sparta into a camp. But it seems nearer 
the 4ruUi, to say that Sparta was a camp from th^ 
beginning of the conquest. For no description can 
better suit unwalled city, occupied by an invading 
army, in the midst of a hostile and half-subdued people ; 
and hence,* to tiie latest times, the Spartan, throughout 

' Dion. H. i , 19. 
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th^ ittilitary age^ was jsaid to be on guard. ^ A commu* 
nity which had taken up this position^ and, as seems to 
have been the case with Sparta, was compelled to retain 
it until it became habitual and agreeable, was also con- 
strained to adapt its institutions to its situation* A 
rigid discipline, a vi^lant sujierintendence, which al- 
lowed the least possible room for the discretion of indi* 
viduals in the employment of their time, uniform rules 
for all the stages and transactions of life ; — this arti- 
ficial state society was a necessary consequence of its 
forced postJIt, and required no extraordinary genius to 
prescribe the form which it should assume. 

1 
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CHAP. IX. 

niE MBBSENIAN WABS AND AFFAIRS OF SPARTA 
DOWN TO THE SIXTH CENTUBY B. O. 

Toward the first olympiad (b. c. 77^^), Laconia was 
subdued and tranquil ; the Spartans were united by the , 
institutions of Lycurgus^ and their warlike youth ready^ 
and perhaps impatient^ for new enterprises. Until the 
fall of Amyclae, and the other conquests of Telcclus^ had 
secured the submission of Laconia, they were pi;obably 
too much occupied at home to enter into any wars with 
their neighbours, which might require a long-continped 
exertion of their strength. We find them indeed very 
early engaged in contests on the* side of Afcadia and 
Argos : but these were not v#ry vigorously prosecuted, 
or attended with very important results. An expedition 
of Sous, son of Ifrocles, against Oleitor, in Arcadia, in 
which he is said to have deliyered his army from jeo- 
pardy by a stratagem, stands unexplained as an isolated 
fact. Jealousy soon sprang up between Sparta and 
Argos, and disturbed the harmony which the femily 
compact should have secured. * In the reign of Eches- 
tratus, son of Ag^, the Sjiartans had made themselves 
masters of Cynuria, where a remnant of the old Ionian 
population ‘had preserved its independence. Having 
thus become neighbours, they soon became enemies of 
the Argiveft. The quarrel broke out in the reign of 
I^rytanis, son of Eurjgion ; and his successors, Charii 
laus and Nicander, made inroads on the*Argive terri- 
tory : the I>ryopes of Asine were induced to aid the 
Spartans, whose subjects had been excited to revolt by 
the Argives ; but the ASina?ans were shortly after 
z 3 
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pi^ni^ied with the lo^s of their city, an<| were forced 
to take reluge in Lyonia.' The same ChariJaus who 
invaded Argolis, carried his arms into Arcadia — deceived, 
it is said, by an oracl'e, which seemed to promise tlie 
conquest of Tegea. Herodotus saw there the fetters 
whicti Spartans had brought with them for the 
Tegeans, and in which, when they w’ere defeated, the 
prisoners were forced to till the enemy's land. For 
many generations they continued to war against Tegea, 
but always with like ill success. 

An easii||||bnd more inviting conquest now offered 
itself to tnm on another side. They had perhaps 
long observed wdth inward discontent, how much fairer 
the land which, by chance or fraud, had fallen to the 
share of Cresphontes, was than their own. Under cir- 
cumstances different from those by which the Spartans 
had been formed, the Messenians had become a different 
people. The Achaans of Messenia are said to have 
submitted without reluctance to their new sovereigns ; 
and the Heracleid kings appear to have adopted a wise 
and liberal system of government. Cresphontesvither 
did not share the prejudii,?s of his Dorians, or he rose 
above them. He fixed his residence indeed in a new 
capital, which he founded in the plain pf Stenyclenis, — 
a central position far fi;om And^nia and Pylus, the 
ancient seats of the Messenian kings, — but he divided 
the country into five districts, and designed that their 
chief* cities should enjoy equal rights with Stenyclerus : 
the Dorians ho^^ever sht^mk from all intermixture with 
the old inhabitants^ and compelled tjieir king to collect 
them in the capital, and to reduce all the other towns 
to the rank of dependent villages. But, though thwarted 
in bis first plan, he seems not to have abandoned his 
generous policy ; and the favour he showed tb the lower 
class of his subjects, — by which jve are probably to un- 
derstand the old Messenians, — is said to have provoked 
a conspiracy among the rich (the Dorian oligarchy), by 
which he was cut oft' with his whole family, -except 
^ Pflus iii. 2 3. and 7 4. 
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one son. TJie survivor, ^pytu«, whose mothe^*Me- 
roi)^, was the daughter of Cypsilus, king Arcadia, 
or, of some Arcadian canton, escaped into the domi- 
nions of bis grandfather. At a riper age, with the 
assistance of tl)e otlier Pleracleid kings he recovered 
his hereditary throne, and punished the murderers of 
his father, whose example he seems to have Ibllowed 
with better success ; for the honours and boons with 
which he is said to have won the nobles and the com- 
monalty of Messenia probably consisted in the abolition 
of the distinctions that had separated djlP^ 
rebellious Dorians. The successors of fRpytus, who 
reverenced him as the founder of their dynasty, in- 
herited his maxims : at least the principal acts ascribed 
to them indicate a desire to conciliate the affections of 
the w'hole people, and to soothe all hostile feelings. We 
find them dedicating temples, and instituting rites, in 
honour of the old JVJessenian gods and heroes, appa- 
rently for the purpose of effacing national distinctions 
by a common worship. A like motive^ may* have /led 
one df them to direct the attenfion of his subjects to- 
ward the sea, by works ajiirl buildings at the port of 
Mothoiu'. In a subsequent a'cign, w'e hear that the 
Messenians sent; a chorus of men, with a sacrifice, across 
the sea to Delos ; tlje hymn with which they approached 
the altar of Apollo was, preserved to after ages, and was 
regarded as the only genuine work that remained of the 
Corinthian poet Eumelus. Thus the country prosper- 
ed ; the arts of peace flourished : but the more united 
the nation, the J^ss did any one class aim at excelling 
in the use of arms ; and hence perhaps in military 
skill and discipline, the Messenians w^ere inferior to the 
people of Lycurgus. 

^ AVlien* two neighbouring states are disposed to war, 
they never are long ^t a loss for provocations or reasons 
to justify it. Sparta did not draw tin* sword till she 

1 The Spartans seem to have hart a legend, that the eons of Cresphontes 
rede<l the tfjvortMpnty of Meftsenia to them, a.s the pnee of their asMsiduee. 
Ibocratee, Archid. p. 1*0. 
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ha^ iijjuries and insult's to allege, which cwed aloud for 
vengeance. The MeSsenians, on tlie other hand, held 
Sparta to have been the aggressor in the quarrel, afid 
believed that she vras impelled by no motive but her 
restless ambition. At a place called Limnas (the pools), 
on the jivestern skirts of Taygetus, was a temple of 
Artemis Limnatis, which, standing on the confines of 
the two nations, ivas a common sanctuary for both, and 
open to no other people even of the Dorian race. In 
the reign of Telecliis, the seventh from Agis, the Spar- 
tans sent a lUnpany of virgins to celebrate a festival at 
^ this temple, and Teleclus went with them. Some Mes- 
senians who were present offered violence to the maidens : 
a fray arose, and the king himself w^as slain in attempt* 
ing to protect them from dishonour. Such was the 
Spartan story ; but, as the JMcssenians gave out, Teleclus 
had laid a stratagem for taking off some of their noblest 
citizens at the festival, and for this purpose liad dis- 
guised a band of Spartan youths as w^oinen, and had 
hidden daggers under /heir dress : but the plot J)eing 
detected, he and they fell by the hands of their intended 
victims ; and their countr^inen, conscious of their in- 
justice, made uo demancf of reparation. 

Before this grudge was healed, a fresh one broke 
out. Alcamencs had succeeded hr^ father Teleclus ; 
* Thcopompus was his colleague ; and two brothers, An- 
drocles and Antiochus, sat on the throne of IVlessenia, 
when tee wrongs and tl.o revenge of a })rivate man 
kindled a fatal w'ar between the two nations. A Mes- 
senian named rolychaies, a man of freat note among 
his countrymen, who had gained the prisje at the 
Olympic games, possessed some cattle for which he had 
no pasture, and conti acted with a Spartan c* named 
Ei\tephnus to feed tliem on the latter’s land. Kuteplinus' 
sold both the cattle and the herdsimen to some traders 
who had touched at one of the Laconian ports, and 

» So hr IB called by Pansania« j but all tbo incidents of the story, unlesi 
it lias been entirely ilibtigured, bhow that he luuat have been a Laconian oi 
the BUbjcLt elabb. 
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went to I^oly chares with a platisible tale of pir^te^ that 
had landed and carried all ofR While ^he lie was in 
^his mouth, one of the herdsmen, who had escaped from 
his confinement, came back to his master and related 
the truth. £ua;phnus, overwhelmed with fear and 
shame, in treated Poly chares to be satisfiecj with the 
price of the oxen, and to send his son along with him 
to receive it. Suspecting . ncp further treachery, the 
Messenian consented : the youth w^nt with Euoephnus ; 
but when they were on Laconian groundji the Spartan, 
instead of making restitution, took awa||fuie life of his 
companion. The injured father first sought redress at 
Sparta; but when the kings and ephors were deaf to 
his complaints, he took his revenge into his own hands, 
waylaid passengers on the border, and spared no Lace- 
daemonian that fell into his power. 

The Spartans now, in their turn, sent to demand that 
Poly chares should be given up to them. The Mes- 
senian kings held an assembly to dtdiberate on their 
answer : opinions were divided, and the two kings took 
opposite sides. Androcles was willing to surrender 
Polychares to justice ; Airfiochus thought it hard tliat a 
man so grievously injured* should suffer, while the 
aggressor ren^ined unpunished. The passions of the 
contending parti^ grew \^arm ; force took the place of 
argument ; and a bloody conflict ensued, in which An-* 
drocles and some of the chief men on his side lost their 
lives ; his children fled to Sparta. Antiochus^iiow sole 
king, sent proposals to Sparta for fettling the dispute 
by the decisioi'^of some impartial tribunal, such as the 
Argive Ainphictiony, or the Athenian Areopagus. 
Sparta Inade no reply, but silently resolved to cut the 
knot. In the course of a few months, Antiochus died, 
and was succeeded by his son Euphaes. In the I>eginning 
of his reign, in tli^* second year of the ninth olyn/^iad 
(b. c. 743), the Spartans first bound*themselves by an 
oatli, never to cease from warring against Messenia, let 
the struggle be long or short, fortune fair or foul, till 
they had made the land their own by the right of con- 
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quest. After this, without«declariiig war by a herald, they 
crossed t6e bolder, under the command of Alcamenes, in 
the dead of night, and marched against Amphea, a for- 
tified town in the adjacent part of Messenia. Its gates 
were open, as in tim^ of peace ; and the invaders, en- 
tering without resistance, massacred the defenceless in- 
habitants in their beds,’ or at their altars. As Amphea 
stood on a high hill, supplied with copious springs of 
water, the Spartans determined to make it their place 
of arms, from which to carry the war at all seasons into 
the heart of the enemy*s country. This was the be- 
ginning of the first IMessenian war. 

Before we proceed, a word must be said as to the 
evidence on which the following narrative rests. Almost 
every thing we know of the two first Messenian wars 
is drawn from Pausanias ; who, beside the general his- 
tories of Ephorus and others, had before him tlie works 
of two writers who selected the Messenian wars as their 
peculiar subject, and to them he api)i'ar8 to have been 
chiefly indebted for the details he communicates. Both 
of them flourished late* probably after Alexarnkir, 
One, llhianus, of Bene in (J«s^’te, related the principal 
events of the second war in an epic poem : the other, 
Myron of Priene, wrote a prose history of the first war, 
beginning from the surprise of Am|^)hea. From the 
5 >oet it wmuld be unreasonahie to expect historical ac- 
curacy, and Pausanias charges him with a gross ana- 
clironismit But he gives a still more unfavourable 
notion of the prose writer, and expressly accuses him of 
generally neglecting truth and probabilit;^. It need not 
he observed, that a narrative drawn from such sources 
cannot he entitled to full confidence ; it may rather \ye 
questioned whether it deserves a place in history ; for 
the importance of the Messenian wars would not*justify 
a historian in admitting a fictitious c[e«cription, though 
he might have no* other way of filling up a large blank. 
But though little reliance can be ]>laced on the circum- 
stances related by Pausanias, there seems to be enough 
of truth in the whole history to claim room for it here. 
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Its genef^ outlines may be safely depended on ; and of 
the rest, it cannot be doubted that many,^erliaps*most, 
^touches belong to a very ancient popular tradition^ 
which, notwitljstanding its poetical colouring, faith- 
fully transmitted the genuine spirit of the men and the 
times. This — the essence prol^ly of heroic songs, 
which cheered the outcast nation in its exile, and kept 
alive the hope of better days till they came — it would 
be unwisely fastidious to reject because it is mixed up 
with much that is false and worthless ; and this neither 
Hhianus nor Myron can be supposed to have entirely 
perverted or corrupted. The latter has probably injured 
it most by arbitrary and tasteless interpolations: he 
seems to have been a rhetorical historian, who selected 
this half mythical subject, which, after the restoration 
of Messenian independence, excited a general interest in 
Greece, as an exercise for his pen ; and, like Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, filled up the intervals of a long 
perioil, in which he found only a few insulated poetical 
incidents, wdth wordy harangues, and'* elaborate descrip- 
tiofls of great battles that produce no consequences. Yet, 
careless as he may have about any higher object 
than this display, neither he nor Hhianus can have 
spun their ii^terials wholly out of their own brains ; 
and therefore we,may stid listen to them, in the hope 
of catching many sounds that breathe the life of ancienU 
days. 

When the Messenians heard of the surprise of Am- 
phea, they knew that they ^ust prepare for a long and 
hard struggle^ and they turned tteir thoughts more 
than before to warlike arts and exercises : but seeing 
themselves unequal to their enemy in the field, they 
avoided battle, and sheltered themselves behind the 
walls of their towns. These the Spartans were unable 
to force : but they^made inroads into the heart of the 
country from Amphea, and began already to look upon 
Megsenia as their own ; for they spared the farm- 
liousesy and the vines, and^ olive trees, and only carried 
away the fruit, and corn, and cattle, and slaves. The * 
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Messenians, on their part^ were not inactive^ hut made 
incursions iiitw* Laconia^and infested its coasts. 

In the fourth year of the war, the Messenians are^ 
said to have gathered courage so far as to take the 
field ; but their king, Euphaes, still did not venture to 
face the S|)artans on even ground. He intrenched him- 
self in a Urong posi^en, where they could not attack 
him without great risk p and after a few skirmishes of 
the light troops^ the two armies parted as they met. 
The next year, a great battle is said to have been fought, 
in which the Spartans were assisted by Cretan archers, 
and by the Dryopes whom Argos had expelled from 
Asine : but neiUier side raised a trophy ; and they 
buried their dead, not by leave prayed, but by mutual 
consent. 

'J'hus the war crept on, and every year Messenia 
suffered more and more from the enemy's presence. It 
was necessary to keep garrisons in all the towns at 
gr^at cost ; the husbandmen had scarcely heart to till 
the ground, and the slaves ran away to the Spartans, 
Diseases, such as comfnonly attend upon war Xnd 
scarcity, began to spread thoi’’ ravages through the un- 
happy land. The Messenians now resolved to try a 
new plan ; not to scatter their forces ovef the country, 
hut to collect them in an impregnable hold, where they 
*might keep the enemy in check, and cover the region 
that lay behind tliem. On the western side of the vale 
of the B jnisus rise two lofty lulls, connected together 
by a narrow ridge alx)ut half a mile long. 7’he southern 
hill is mount Evan ; the northern, mount Ithoin^^. The 
latter towers high above all in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and coiiiinar.ds a view over all Messenia from the 
the southern to the western coast. It descends steeply 
to the south and the west ; but on the side of tlffe river, 
andnoward the north, its summit guarded by pre- 
cipitous cliffs. Cvn this summit, a little town had l>een 
built in early times, probably by the iEoliau settlers 
irom the nordi of Thessaly.^ And now the Messenians 
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resolved ti» enlarge the ancienf circuity or to join ^ new 
city at the foot of the hill to tlife citadel oti its top. 

• But at the same time, lest any secret anger of the 
gods should render these precautions vain, they sent to 
consult the oracle at Delphi. The god declared, that 
an unsullied virgin of the blood p? .dEpytus, ^elected by 
lot, must be made the victim of a nocturnal sacrifice to 
the powers below : should the ^ot fall wrong, one will- 
ingly offered must suffer instead. The lot was drawn, 
and fell on a daughter of Lyciscus : but a soothsayer 
forbad the sacrifice ; for he knew by his art that the 
maid was not of the lineage of ^pytus : meanwhile, 
in the midst of the general amazement, Lyciscus car- 
ried her away, and fled to Sparta. Hereupon Aristo- 
(lemus, an iEpytid also, and renowned for valour, freely 
offered lus own daughter ; though he had already be- 
trothed her, and the day fixed for her marriage was at 
hand. The disappointed lover, after many unavailing 
remonstrances, forged a tale to defeat the father's pnr- 
]>ose, by showing that the mai^ would not be an unsul- 
Jieef victim ; that she was about to iTCCome a mother. 
Aristoderaus, furious or impatient, killed his daughter 
with his own hand : her honour was cleared, but the 
soothsayer pronounced that a murder was not a sacrifice; 
that a fresh victim must Jbe sought. The people was 
enraged with the calumnious lover; but the kingf 
Euphaes, who wished him well, persuaded them that 
the oracle had been duly obeyed. So, believing that they 
had made their peace with file gods, they celebrated the 
event with joyiand feasting. 

The new ground which the Messenians had taken, 
and the report of their awful rites, discouraged the 
Spartai^s ; and it was only in the sixth year after Ithom^ 
had been fortified, that the king Theopompus led an 
army against it. Che Messenians g^ve battle ; but as 
before, though the fight lasted till nightfall, no victory 
waa gained. Only the chiefs came forward, like the 
heroes^of old, and proved «their prowess in single com- ^ 
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bat. ^Eyphaes himself attacked TheopompuSf and fell ; 
he was rescu?d by his 'friends^ but died soon after of 
his wounds, without an heir. The people elected Aris-« 
todemus to succeed him, though the soothsayers warned 
them to beware of a man who would bring the stain of 
blood upoy the throne of J^pytus. The new king, 
however, won the hearts of high and low by his good 
government ; and he seVit to obtain succour from his 
neighbours the Arcadians, and from Argos and Sicyon. 
The Arcadians joined the Messenians in ravaging La- 
conia : for beside petty inroads, which never ceased to 
be made from time to time, each hostile nation regu- 
larly invaded the other’s territory before the harvest. 
Argos and Sicyon waited for a fit occasion. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Aristodcmus, the 
Spartans are said to have been defeated in a great bat- 
tle at the foot of Ithome. Their spirit began to sink, 
and they sought advice from Delphi. The oracle pro- 
mised success to stratagems, and Sparta tried many in 
vain : but Aristodemus was warned by the god to 
beware of Spartan cunning; and it was darkly an- 
nounced, that prodigies shodld mark the approaching 
fall of Ithome. These warnings were not understood, 
till the year arrived in which Messenia nas overtaken 
by the destined calamity. The city, was now closely 
'uesieged by the Spartans ; but Apollo declared to the 
Messenians, that their l^nd should belong to the nation 
which shdhld first dedicate a hundred tripods at the 
altar of Jupiter in I-diome. ' While they were preparing 
the offering, for which, in lack of briss, they were 
forced to use wiiOd, a Spartan, who had heard of the 
oracle, stole into the temple by night, and placed a 
hundred small earthern tripods round the altar And 
now rumours spread of portents, which seemed to 
answer to the oracular warning ; and?' Aristodemus him- 
self was dismayed by many visible signs of impending 
ruin. His daughter too appeared to him as he sl^pt, 
clad in black ; and, showing Jier wounds, took av^ay his 
arms, and adorned him, as for his obsequies, with a 
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golden cr^wn and a white rol>e. Thus certsijn pi his 
own fate, and of that which he could ffo longer avert 
• from his country, he slew himself at his daughter's 
tomb. After his death, the hopes of the Messenians 
sank, but not their courage. They chose a chief, 
though without the royal title ; and, wherv they were 
hard pressed by famine, made a vigorous saljy : but 
their scale had kicked the'he^rn ; their bravest leaders 
fell j and at length, in the twentieth year of the war, the 
first of the fourteenth olympiad, they fled, as Tyrtaeus 
sang, from the great mountains of Ithome, leaving their 
rich fields in the possession of the conquerors. Such 
was the end of the first Messenian war (b.c. 723). 

From the romantic history which records this event, 
we do not learn the jirecise circumstances of the flight 
from Ithome : whether the besieged effected their re- 
treat by force, or by capitulation, or by sufferance. 
But we hear that only a few withdrew into foreign lands: 
the men of higher rank, who were connected by hospi- 
table ties with Sicyon, or Argys, or any of the Arcadian •• 
towns, took refuge there ; the priestly families retired to 
Eleusis : but the main 4>hdy of the besieged is said to 
have dispersed, and to have settled in those parts of 
Messenia, from which they had been collected in Ithome. 
The Spartans hofvever afV*r the fall of this city, which 
they raxed to the ground, soon made themselves mastert 
of all the other Messenian towns, except, it would seem, 
Mothone and Pylus, and disposed of the Country at 
their pleasure. They repaid the sQrvices of their allies, 
the Dry opes, ky giving them a portion of the coast near 
the western cape of the Messenian gulf, where they 
founded another Asine ; in. which, to the time of Pau- 
sanias^ they fondly preserved their national name and 
recollections. The descendants of Androcles were re- 
stored to their country : a district (galled Hyamia was 
assigned to them by the conquerors. What treatment 
tha rest of the nation — the-bulk of it at least — expe- 
riencjid, we know from ^he unsuspicious evidence o^ 
Tyrtaus, who, in the third generation after the 
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conquek^ roused the pride of the Spartans^ l^y remind- 
ing them hoW^heir anceators had forced the vanquished 
to stoop like asses under wearisome burthens^ and to,, 
pay to their masters one half of the fruits of the land 
which they were allowed to till. In a word, they were 
reduced to the same condition with the Laconian Helots, 
but on more rigorous terms : like them, they were com- 
pelled to attend with their wives, as mourners, at the 
obsequies of the Spartan kings. 

The conquest of Messenia was the event, which, 
more than any other, determined the character and the 
subsequent history of Sparta. It appears to have been 
also connected with some important changes in the 
Spartan constitution, though in a manner which it is 
scarcely possible to collect with certainty from the 
scanty and confused traditions which remain on the 
subject. There can be no doubt that the greater part 
of the conquered land was divided among Spartan citi- 
zens ; but it is a question whether these were the old 
citizens, or were now for the first time admitted to the 
franchise. We have alrWdy seen that, according*to 
some accounts, Polydorus, onorof the kings under whom 
the conquest was completed, doubled, or at least aug- 
mented by a third, the number of the portions of land 
possessed by the Spartans ; apd these, accounts plainly 
imply, that the number of the citizens was at the same 
lime similarly increased. And this supposition is in 
some degree confirmed by the various legends concern- 
ing the foundation of Tarenfam, so far as they agree 
in indicating, that the emergencies of th^ war had in- 
duced the Spartpiis to relax the rigour of their princi- 
ples, by permUting marriages between Spartan Vomen 
and Laconians of inferior condition. Some stories con- 
nect these marriages, in a manner evidently fictitious, 
with 'the oath taken by tlie Spartans, not to return home 
before the war shduld be ended. ^ The colony which 
founded Tarentum, in the interval between the first §nd 

' Ant\f>c1m8 and Ephonw in Strabft, vi. p, 278—280., comjMired with 
Thcopuinpus in Athen vi. 271. 
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second Me^enian wars, is said 4o have been a band of 
youths^ the offspring of such unequal imariages^ Vho, 
Ending themselves excluded from the rank of citizens, 
were only diverted from a dangerous conspiracy against 
the state, which they had concerted with the helots, 
by the proposal that they should seek a new country, 
and by the promise, that, if the expedition filed, tliey 
should on their return obtain a* fifth part of Messenia. 
Theopompus however had related, that the Spartans 
supplied the losses they sustained in their war with tlie 
Messenians, by giving the widows of the deceased to 
helots, whom they afterwards admitted to the franchise 
under a peculiar name.^ This incident indeed may 
properly belong to the second war, in which such a 
measure is said to have been adopted on the advice of 
Tyrtajus ; but it may serve to illustrate tlie state of 
things in the former period. Should we however be- 
lieve that Polydorus increased the number of the Spar- 
tans by a considerable body of new citizens, drawn from 
the servile or the subject class of Laconians, or from 
the ^issue of marriages formed between such persons 
and Spartan women, it wqirM still remain to be explained 
how this act of wise liberality could be connected with 
that discontent^ which is uniformly mentioned, certainly 
not without some Jiistorica^ ground, as the occasion of 
the migration to Tarentum. And this seems inexpli-« 
cable, unless we suppose that a distinction was made 
between the new and the old citizens, which provoked a 
part of the former to attenfpt a revolution, and com- 
pelled the govej^ment to adopt one of the usual means 
of getting rid of disaffected and turbulent subjects. It 
must be remembered that the Lacedemonian settlers 
formed only a part of the colony at Tarentum, where, 

, as at Croton and Locri, they were blended with other 
Greeks. We know that in later times a distinction^ the 
nature and origin of which has never *been clearly ex- 
plained, existed at Sparta between two classes, one 

i tnCvtfxTu. So too DiodonJs Mai, Vet Scr. xi. p. 10.) calls the ^ 
partisans of Phalauthua lnu*etxreu. 
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termec^ the Equals or Beers*, the other the Inferiors, ^ 
It i^eihs not imi)rohable that this distinction may 
have arisen, ivhen the franchise was extended in 
the reign of Polydorus, and it may easily be con- 
ceived, that it was not established without opposition. 
To the Equals, who appear to have composed a select 
assembly'^, the election of the Senate seems to have been 
exclusively reserved : but the lower franchise must have 
entitled to a vote in the general assembly which elected 
the Ephors. This too was perhaps the occasion of an 
ordinance enacted under the sanction of Del])hi in the 
reigns of Theopompus and Polydorus, by which the 
powers of the general assembly were expressly limited 
to the simple receiving or rejecting of propositions pre- 
sented to it, without change or addition.-* 

The assumption of such an enlargement and conse- 
quent graduation of the franchise, would also afford tlie 
easiest way of reconciling the various accounts of the 
ongin of the ephoralty. Herodotus ascribes the insti- 
tution of this office to Lycurgus, perhaps only in a 
sense in which we might also do so, if Lycurgife be 
considered as a representative of the ancient Spartan 
constitution. Other writers, with as good reason, de- 
scribe the ephoralty as an innovation intro|Juced by Theo- 
pompus, the colleague of Polydorus, \vho is said to have 
••been reproached by his queen with having thus parted 
with the best half of the royal prerogatives, and to have 
vindicate his j)rudencc by alledging, that by this con- 
cession he had secured the* remainder to his successors. 
In the latest times of Sparta Cleomencs^ endeavoured to 
spread an opinion there, that the ephors had been origi- 
nally appointed by the kings, w’hen occupied by the 
Messenian war, to f 11 their place at home in the seat of 
justice, but that these new magistrates made their autho-^ 
rit/ first independent, and then paramount over that of 
the kings themselves. Abteropus is named as the ephor 
who contributed most to strengthen the power qf tlie 
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college ; but he is said to have* lived many genjemtions 
after their first institution.^ This accounifof th*e origin 
qf the office, though not improbable in itself, is rendered 
very doubtful both by the example of Cyrene, by the 
number of the ephor^ college, and by the analogy of 
other states, which seems to indicate, that at Sparta the 
civil and criminal jurisdictions were originally separate 
from each other, and that neithtyr was ever wholly in 
the hands of the kings. And as the criminal jurisdiction 
belongs to the senate, it is most probable that the civil 
was from the first exercised by the ephors. And this 
may very early have been united with a censorial autho. 
rity, such as we find was possessed by the ephors of 
("yrene. The antiquity of this branch of the Spartan 
office seems to be proved by the obsolete symbolical 
language of the edict, with which the ephors regularly 
entered upon it, in which they bade the citizens shave 
the upper lip, and obey the laws.'-^ This general super- 
intendence over the execution of the l^ws was an attri- 
bute of the ephoralty, which might often bring it into 
colli^on with the royal authority, and, in the hands of 
a dexterous aiM enterpriaifig man, might alone have 
proved an instrument of unlimited power. Jt may have 
been by virtue gf this that the ephors received an oath 
(if we may believe^ Xenoplyn, every month) from the 
kings, that they would govern according to law, and in« 
return hound themselves and tlie nation to a conditional 
obedience, in terms not unlike tliose used dh similar 
occasions by the Aragoncs^ Anotjier prerogative of 
the ephors, whjch enabled them at the end of every 
eight years — a period observed for many purposes from 
early tinfes by the Dorian race — to suspend the func- 
tions of the kings, would seem to have been connected 
^with a mligious, rather than a political, character of 
their ofilce. They^hose, it is said, a clear hut moon- 
less night, to observe the sky, and the* appearance of a 
metegr in a certain quarter was regarded as a token of 
the disj^easure of the gods §gainst the kings, who were 

* Plut Cleoni. 10. 
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fortl\with interdicted fWtn the discharge of ^their office, 
and could offiy bo restored by the intervention of an 
oracle. But Asides these powers, the ephora, in latef 
limes, possessed that of convoking the assembly of the 
people, of laying measures before it, and of acting in its 
name ; ai}d it was undoubtedly this representative cha- 
racter which afforded them the principal means of en. 
croaching on the royal prerogatives, and of drawing the 
whole government of the state into their hands. 

This last, the most important branch of their autho- 
rity, may have arisen in the reign of Theopompus, and 
from the cause to which Cleomencs assigned the institu- 
tion of the office itself, the temporary absence of the 
kings. That it was unknown in earlier times, seems to 
follow from the two ordinances cited by Plutarch, which 
regulated the assembly of the people, and which are 
silent as to the functions of the ephors. But still it may 
be reasonably doubted, whether thal^, enormous increase 
of their power, by which it came to overshadow all 
others in the commopwealth, was derived solely or 
mainly from any such accident, and whetlier it wis on 
this account that the reign Theopompus was fixed on 
as the epoch of their creation. But if in this reign the 
franchise was extended to a body of ne^ citizens, who 
nevertheless were not admit^ted to a complete equality of 
privileges with tlie old ones, the ephors, as representa- 
tives of the whole people, would henceforth stand in a 
new position with respect to the kings and the senate, 
which was elected from ahd by tlie higher class. The 
comparison which Cicero draws betwet^i the ephoralty 
and the Roman triburnte, would in this case be more 
closely applicable than he himself suspected, ahd it will 
serve to throw light on a eeeming contradiction which 
strikes us in the character of the ephors, who are all-^ 
powerful, thought the class which 44iey more especially 
represent enjoys^onJy a limited franchise. But as the 
relations of the several classes of Spartan citizens under- 
went great changes in thu course of their histpry, the 
causes which maintained the stability of these relations 
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in later tinges ivill demand a different explanatipn jn ita 
proper place. Here we may Observe, fkiat Aristotle 
speaks of the mode in wliich the ejihors were elected^ 
as no less puerile than that adopted in the case of the 
senate ; from which we must infer that there was little 
difference between the two, and are led^ to suppose that 
an allusion of Plato's, by which he seems to intimate 
that chance had some share in tfie creation of the ephors, 
does not refer to the form of the election, but to another 
mark of a democratical office ^ : for such the ephoralty 
appeared to the ancients, when considered with respect 
to its origin, though it was tyrannical in the extent of 
its power. This seems never to have been defined, and 
tlierefore probably varied with the character of the men 
who held it, and the state of the times. But it is re- 
markable that, with the substance, the ephors assumed 
the outward signs of the supreme authority. The royal 
dignity was forced on all occasions to bow to them ; 
and as they could control the proceedings of the 
king^ by their orders, could fine them for slight of- 
fences at their discretion, and could throw them into 
prison to await a trial on^aver charges, 'so they alone 
among all the Spartans kept their seats while the kings 
were passing, whereas it was not thought beneath tlxe 
majesty of the kings to rise in honour of the ephors, 
and it was their acknowledged duty to attend, at leas? 
on the third summons, before the ephoral tribunal. It 
will however be seen, that, even when the power of the 
ephors was at its greatest height, th& kingly station con- 
tinued to confer important prerogatives, and means of 
extensivp influence; and Agesilaus, who went beyond 
all his predecessors, in the respect which he showed to 
the ephrjrs, was the most powerful prince of his house. 

It has probably been owing to the poetical foriji in 

« 

> Lep. iii. 11 iyyiif iwx/Mctte. Gocttling supposes that 

lot depided between candidates who had been elected : but the words may 
refer to the democratical character of the electors, which, accordinj^ to 
Plato's view, rendered their choiceaas capricious and uncertain as if it 
bad been determined by lot ; and indeed Aristotle speaks of the ephors aa 
su rvx^TU. 

Jl A 3 
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whi4» ike events of the' first Messenian war have been 
transmitted to us, that we hear so little of the part 
which Argos took in it. But it appears from some 
facts which have been accidentally preserved, that, as 
might have been expected, she was far from remaining 
inactive, while her enemy was engaged in the struggle 
with Messenia, but that she seized this opportunity of 
recovering Cynuria. And there is even reason to be- 
lieve, that it was at this period she made herself mistress 
of the whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape 
Malea, and of the island of Cythera, which, as we learn 
from Herodotus, once formed part of her territory. 
These conquests may probably be attributed to Plieidon, 
who is usually called tyrant of Argos^ but was, in fact, 
a hereditary ruler, the tenth from Temenus, though he 
had broken through the restraints which limited the 
kingly power at Argos.^ It seems to have been Phei- 
don"s aim to assert the supremacy of his house over the 
other branches of the Heracleid race, and to enforce all 
the titles which he derived from his mythical desc^nt.-^ 
On this ground, in the eighth Olympiad, he deprived the 
Eleans of their presidency at ihe Olympic games, which, 
as legends told, had been founded by his divine progeni- 
tor, and conferred it on the Pisans. It mify have been in 
prosecution of this vast plan, thatMie furnished his 
brother Caraiius with the means of founding a little 
kingdom, which became the core of the Macedonian 
monarchy. This powerful and active prince introduced 
a new system of weights and measures, which bore his 
name, and replaced the old rude money* by a more con- 
venient coinage, f'alled the .®ginetan, because it was in 
iEgina, which formed a part of his territories, that he 
established his mint. He may also have extended his do- 
minions along the western coast of the Argolic gulf, as ^ 
far as Malea : a ifocky barren tract dl little value, except 
as it afforded a passage into the heart of Laconia. 

At the death of Pheidon his genius and fortune «eem 
to have deserted the Argives: and these conquests, 

I Arutot. ^ Strabo* viii. p. 35d. 
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whatever laay have been their extent, fell back V> ^arta. 
Her territory had thus reached* its utmdSt limits : but 
Yower founded on wrong, and used without mercy, is 
never secure. A new generation sprang up in Messe* 
nia, which, while it groaned under a degrading yoke, 
remembered nothing of the evils of the war Ybich their 
fathers had waged, Wt heard of their heroic deeds. The 
Messcnians who had been exempted, by the policy or 
the generosity of Sparta, from the servile condition to 
which their countrymen were reduced, felt the excep- 
tion to be ignominious, as the price of slavish submis- 
sion. Many born in exile were eager to recover their 
patrimonies. When all hearts were full, all spirits roused 
"to expect the signal for i-evolt, the destined champion 
appeared : — a second Aristodemus arose in Aristomenes. 

His birth was noble, like that of the elder hero ; for 
he also sprang from the race of .®pytuB : it was even 
thought to have been half divine, like that of Hercules 
and Theseus. In strength and courage he surpassed 
Aristodemus, and no fearfid remembrance weighed 
upon his soul. From Andania, his birth-place, he 
cheered the hopes of th^cxiles, fanned the indignation 
of the oppressed people, and drew promises of aid from 
foreign citiesf Argos and Arcadia were more than 
ever hostile to «6parta, ^nd Elis too was ready to 
assist in the deliverance of Messenia. In the thirty* 
ninth year after the capture of Ithome, the fourth of 
the twenty-third Olympiad^ (b. o. 685) the ^cond Mes- 
senian war began. ^ » 

The first battle was fought before any succours had 
come from abroad : the victory was not clear on eitlier 
side ; yet the valour of Aristomenes struck fear into his 
enemie^ and inspired his countrymen with confi- 
dence, They offered him the crown, but he de- 
clined the regal ♦title, and content^'d himself with 
the labours and dangers of the supreme command. 
To “prove himself worthy of it, and to open the war 
with a happy omen, he orossed the mountains, came^ 
1 But see Clinton Fast. i. p. 256. 
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down $,%, night on the plain of Sparta, apd fixed a 
shield which \ie had taken in the battle against the 
temple of Athene, surnamed Chalcioecus (of the brazen* 
house) ; an inscription declared that Aristomenes had 
dedicated it from Spartan spoils. 

The Spartans saw that they had no common enemy 
to contend with, and they sent to Delphi for advice* 
The god bade them seek an Athenian counsellor. No 
dealings, friendly or hostile, bad passed between Attica 
and Laconia from the ancient times, when the twin sons 
of Jupiter were said to have carried back their sister 
Helen, after storming the Attic town of Aphidn®. 
From the same place an ally and a counsellor now came 
to the aid of Sparta ; for, according to the most credi<u> 
ble accounts, this was the birth-place of Tyrtaeus. The 
legendary character of Tyrtseus is almost as marvellous 
as that of Aristomenes. It is however perfectly cer- 
tain, both that the hero fought, and that the poet sang : 
for a few fragments of his poetry remain, full of the 
spirit with which he i^rmed his hearers. But the 
popular tradition in later ages was, that the Athenians, 
divided between their reverence for the Delphic god 
and their reluctance to further the cause of Sparta, 

, they could not better effect their purpose than 

^^i^lipielecting a lame man, whq, taught letters in the village 
Sjf Aphidns, for the counsellor Whom they were re- 
quested to send. The truth has evidently been dis- 
torted ; though it is impossible to restore its genuine 
features with certainty. The only fact in the story 
which there is no reason to doubt, is tha^, Tyrtajus came 
from Aphidn® to Sparta. But the oracle may have 
grown, as usual, out of the event : and Tyrtseus was 
probably neither lame nor a schoolmaster. He taught 
indeed, but verses, Bke Pindar or Simonides : and per- , 
haps the unequ^ lines of the cof.plets to which he 
married his fiery thoughts, may have suggested the 
thought of a personal defect: or it may have been rim- 
, ply ^e form in which tradition expressed the fs^t, that 
he served the Spartans with his mind more than with 
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his body. , The motive that led him to devote jiis mutie 
to their .cause is still more doubtful : w^can only bub. 
fpect, that it was connected with the above-mentioned 
mythical legend^ concerning the invasion of the Laco- 
nian twins. We know that in the later times of Greece^ 
political relations were sometimes contracted yn grounds 
not more solid : Aphidnus^ the hero who was thought 
to have given his name to the*birth.p]ace of Tyrtieus^ 
had, it was said, adopted the brothers of Helen as his 
sons : Aphidnaj may have regarded their country with 
feelings of kindred, and may have sent Tyrtaeus, whether 
as warrior or as bard, to raise his arm or his voice in be* 
half of the Spartans. 

They were also joined by auxiliaries from Corinth, 
and from Lepreum, which gladly assisted the enemies 
of Elis. The Messenians, on the other hand, were re- 
inforced by their exiled countrymen, who brought with 
them the ministers of the Eleusinian rites, and by their 
allies from Sicyon and Argos, Arqgdia and Elis; for 
the ^ssue of the contest was 10 determine which state « 
should have the mastery in Peloponnesus. A great 
battle was fought in 1#iic plain of Steiiyclerus, at a 
place called, from an ancient legend, the Boar's Pillar, 
The Messeniati priests and Tyrtseus kept aloof from^ lbi^ 
light, And only aijimated the combatants by their 
But Aristoinenes, at the head of a little band of the 
bravest Messenian youths, successively broke each di- 
vision of the Spartan forces, till all were Mattered in 
disorderly flight. He pursued the*routed foe with im- 
petuous ardour, and forgot the warning of the sooth- 
sayer, Theoclus, who had enjoined him not to pass a 
tree which he pointed out to him in the plain, where 
the 7 ^ns, as he said, were sitting ; doubtless to protect 
the retreat of their contrymen. The hero passed the 
limit, and dropped his shield : it wj^s carried away by 
an invisible hand, and while he searched for it the fu- 
gitives escaped. But Messenia was freed for a time 
from -the presence of hen enemy ; and when Aristo. 
menes returned to Andania, the women, as they streweiT 
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Mcts an^ flowers on liis head, sang, in strainf that were 
remembered aftd repeat^l for a thousand years^ how he 
had chased the Lacedffimonians over the Stenyclerian< 
plain, and up to the top of the mountains. The lost 
shield too adorned with the device of a spread eagle, 
he recoverjed shortly after, when, by the direction of 
Apollo, he descended into the cavern of Trophonius at 
Lebadea. On his return from this journey, he took a 
threatening, instead of a defensive posture ; and* hang- 
ing like a dark cloud over the trembling Spartans, fell 
with the suddenness of lightning on their towns and 
villiiges. With his chosen companions he surprised and 
plundered Pharie, put to flight the Spartan king Anax. 
ander when he came to its relief, and was only stopi^ed 
in the pursuit by an accidental wound. When this was 
healed, he meditated an attack on Sparta itself; but 
Helen and the tutelary Twins interposed, and in a dream 
admonished him to drop his design. He however laid 
a successful ambush for the Spartan virgins, who were 
» celebrating the worship of Diana with festive danc(^s at 
Caryae, a town among the hills near the sources of the 
Eurotas, and carried them oveV'idhe bonier. Generous as 
brave, he protected them from the violence of his young 
followers, and restored them, though rtot without a 
heavy ransom, to their kinsmen. i\t*-®gila he made a 
similar attempt with different fortune ; for the first time 
he fell into the hands of an enemy ; he was surrounded 
by the women, who were celebrating the rites of Demeter, 
stunned by their blazing torches, and fettered : but in 
the night he snapt the cords that bound him, or thi^y 
were loosened by the compassion of the priestess, and 
he returned safe to Messenia. 

In the third year of the war Sparta again pre- 
pared for battle: but now distrustful of her own 
strength, she stopped to seek victofy from unworthy 
arts. The Messenians were joined on this occasion by 
no allies hut the Arcadians, who were commanded* by 
^ Aristocrates, son of Hicatas ;*king, some say, of Arcadia, 
but more probably of Orchomenus. He was seduced 
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by Spartan bribes^ drew off his men in the heat of the 
battle, anil, after throwing the Messeiilan ranlfti into 
•disorder by his retreat, left them exposed on all sides to 
superior numbers. Even the valour of Aristomenes 
and his little band could not save the day. After a great 
slaughter, in which many of the noblest Messenians 
perished, he collected the fugitives, a feebfe and dis^ 
heartened remnant, in AndaniaC. All looked to him for 
counsel : he advised them to do as their ancestors had 
done ; to collect all the remaining strength of Messenia 
in a mountain citadel, where they could defy the at- 
tacks of a Spartan army ; not however in Ithome 
(which was perhaps in the enemy’s power), but in 
mount Eira, at the foot of which the Neda separates 
Messenia from Triphylia. Here therefore they fortified 
themselves ; while the Spartans, masters of the whole 
country, except Pylus and Methone, and the adjacent 
coast, lay at the foot of Eira, hoping soon to reduce it 
by force or famine. 

While they were reckoning on a speedy surrender,^ 
Ari!;tomenes was planning new attacks. He increased 
his band to the iiumbos \)f three hundred, forced or 
turned the Spartan lines, and swept the vales of Mes- 
senia and Laconia without distinction, for, except a 
few little nooks, ^oth alik^ were Sparta’s, and returned, 
laden with spoil, to Eira. The Spartans, thus con*- 
pelled to feed the enemy whom they wished to starve, 
resolved to turn Messenia and the Lacoffian border 
into a desert, and forbad* their citizens to till their 
lands in all tlys region, until the war should be ended. 
But this ordinance, when enforced, produced a general 
scarcitj^, and the owners of the land murmured at their 
loss. Civil broils would have ensued, but Tyrtieus, 
who, after the disaster of the Boar’s Pillar, had roused 
the sinking courage of the Spartans by his stirring 
strains, now touched a different cliord, and allayed 
their angry passions, by celebrating the blessings of 
concopd and obedience to laws. 

Emboldened by his success, Aristomenes aimed at / 
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higher mark. He sallied forth late in the evenings and 
by a Ivonderfally rapid, march reached Amjfcl® before 
the next sunrise; ere succour arrived from Sparta, he; 
had gathered his booty, and was gone. But in a second 
inroad he found the Spartans better prepared ; half of 
their whole force, with both the kings at their head, 
opposed his retreat. His little army was surrounded ; 
he himself long kept his enemies at bay: at length, 
weakened by loss of blood, he was stunned by a stone, 
and made prisoner with fifty of his companions. All 
were condemned, as the vilest malefactors, to be 
thrown down a high rock into a pit called the Ceadas. 
The rest were daslied to pieces by the fall ; he alone 
came to the ground unharmed ; saw the sky above, 
the naked si^ of the precipice that inclosed him, and 
a cavern dark as night at its foot ; and wrapped himself 
in his field cloak to wait for death. But on the third 
day a sound of life caught his ear : uncovering his face, 
he perceived that a fox had found its way into the 
cave ; through a passage therefore which he might 
thread. Motionless, he awaited its approach, cahght 
hold of its tail, and guided J?y it as it struggled to 
escape, crept on till he saw a glimpse of light in the 
bowels of the rock, enlarged the opening with his 
hands, and the next day was again in £ira. 

It would be long to relate all the other like exploits 
and adventures of the invincible hero ; how he cut to 
pieces a G:rinthian army which was marching to join 
the Spartans ; afterwards, i.i time of truce, fell into an 
ambush of Cretan bowmen, and was t^ken, but again 
burst his bonds, through the pity of a maid whom he 
rewarded with the hand of his son Gorgus. Thrice 
Aristomenes offered to Jupiter of Ithone the extra- 
ordinary sacrifice, called Hecatomphonia, because it was 
reserved for the warrior who had sb-in a hecatomb of 
foes. But he w5s said to have provoked the anger of 
the twin Protectors of Sparta, by impiously counter- 
feiting their appearance, and^ disturbing a festival which 
the Spartans were celebrating in their honour with 
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bloodshe^.^ The gods turned their faces ajuray from 
Messeriia. The eleventh year of th^ siege oT Eira 
• brought with it a sure sign that the end of the contest 
was * approaching. When a goat shall drink the 
water of the Neda^” so the oracle had spoken, ‘‘the 
destruction of Messenia is at hand.” But ii^ the dialect 
of Messenia^ the same word signified a goat and a wild 
fig-tree. One of tliese trees overhung the stream, and 
at length stretched its boughs down to the water. 
When Theoclus, the seer, saw this, he knew that the 
oracle was accomplished, and that the fated term of 
resistance had arrived, and he warned Aristomenes to 
resign himself to the loss of his country. 

The will of the gods was accomplished through 
treachery and female weakness. The herdsman of a 
Spartan high in rank had gone over to the enemy 
witli his master's cattle. He fed them on the banks of 
the Neda, which were still open to the garrison of 
Eira. Here he caught the eye of ^ Messenian woman, 
as she came to draw water ; .-ibe admitted him into her^ 
house, while her husband was guarding the citadel. 
On a rainy night th^ Messenian suddenly returned 
home, and related the cause that had drawn him off his 
post to his irife, while her paramour overheard him 
from a hicUng place. Aristomenes was prevented by a 
wound from making his usual rounds ; in his absence 
the discipline of the garrison had relaxed; in foul 
weather the sentinels left their stations to s^*k shelter, 
and abandoned the walls* to thd protection of the 
elements. The herdsman resolved to turn this dis- 
covery to account by carrying it as the price of forgive- 
ness and favour to his master Emperamus, who, in the 
absenct^ of the kings, had the command of the Spartan 
army at Eira. Under his guidance the Spartans pealed 
the walls of the cifadel, and before tl^^ alarm was given 
were already within. The besieged however were 
8til> determined to dispute every inch of ground that 
remained, and Aristomenes, in spite of his wound, 

• PolytenuB, xi. 31 a ^ 
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though he had lost all hope^ urged them to the conflict. 
As sodn as the«returning light enabled the a^ailatits to 
push forward^ a fierce and obstinate combat arose in^ 
the streets and open places. Even the women took a 
share in it, and as the violence of the tempest prevented 
them from mounting on the roofs, to hurl stones and 
tiles on th^ enemy below, they armed themselves, and 
fought among the inen.« But the fury of despair was 
fain to yield to fate ; the rain poured down in torrents ; 
the lightning seemed to flash in the eyes of the 
Messenians ; the thunder sounded like the voice of an 
angry god in their ears. Still, for three days and 
nights, they maintained the hopeless struggle: while 
the Spartans were relieved by fresh troops, their little 
band, fighting continually without rest, food, or shelter, 
dwindled and flagged from wounds and weakness. At 
length Theoclus, after exhorting Aristomenes to abandon 
the useless strife with destiny, and to save the last 
hopes of Messcnia, and warning the Spartans that their 
, triumph would not be^ perpetual, rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and fell amidst heaps of ^lain 
enemies. Then Aristomenes, .checked the ardour of 
the foremost among his warriors ; bade them form 
themselves into a hollow square, inclosing their wives 
and children, and himself advanced tqwards the enemy, 
and by his gestures demanded a free passage. The 
Spartans, fearing to drive him to the last extremity, 
opened a mad through their ranks for the fugitives, 
who retreating in good order, safely gained the borders 
of Arcadia. ^ 

Here they vrere received with hospitable kindness : 
their generous allies would even have shared thfeir own 
lands with them ; but the thoughts of Aristomenes were 
bent, not on rest and ease, but on a new enterprise ; 
whild' the Spartans were securely gsithering the fruits 
of their recent victory, he meditated an expedition to 
surprise Sparta itself, and thus to take hostages for.the 
moderation of the conquerors. But the plan vian be- 
Vayed by the faithless Aristocrates, whose repeated 
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treachery was now proved by an intercepted arftwer, in 
which thetSpartan king Anaxander thanked hhn ibr hia 
ancient and his present serviceV When the assembly 
*of the Arcadian people heard this^ they stoned the traitor 
to deaths and raised a monument inscribed with a record 
of his crime and of his punishment. 

After this disappointinentj fifty of the exHes^ with a 
kinsman of Aristomenes at th^r head^ secretly crossed 
the border, fell upon the ISpartans, who were still plun- 
dering £ira, and died, sword in hand, in the land of 
their fathers. 

Thus, in the first year of the twenty-eighth olympiad 
(b. c. 6Yi8), ended the second Mcssenian war. As many 
of tlic IMessenians as remained in the country became 
helots : but probably few freemen subifiitted to this 
lot. Those of Pylus and Methone, seeing no hope of 
retaining their independence after the fall of Eira, be- 
took themselves to their ships, and sailed to Cyllene, 
the Elcan port. Methone was given by the Spartans 
to the Nauplians, whom Argos had* expelled from their 
own* town: arrived in Elis,* the Messcnians sent to ^ 
Aristomenes, and clesir^ Jiim to lead them to a new 
country. He however could not yet abandon the task 
he had chosen for his life — to wage ceaseless war with 
Sparta; but *hc appointed his two sons, Gorgus 
and Manticlus, ^o be thh founders of the intended} 
colony. The question was to what land they should 
steer their course. One of their leaders proposed that 
they should seize Zacynthus, and from its ports infest 
the coasts of their conquerors. Manticlus bad them 
drop the thouf^its of revenge and continual war, and 
sail to the great island of Sardinia, a rich and easy 
conquest. Neither advice prevailed: one band how- 
ever uralcr the two sons of Aristomenes, sought the 
* city of llhegium, qp’ the straits that separate Italy -from 
Sicily. There they found some of their kinsmen, who 
had settled there at the end of the former war. At a 
later period, in the 71st olympiad, one of their country-, 
men, named AnaxUaus, raised himself to the supreme'* 
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power fii Rhegiutn : with his aid they made themselves 
masters bf the* town of Zancle^ on the opposite side of 
the straits^ which a band of Samian exiles had already 
wrested from its rightful owners. They nam^d it 
Messene : it is still called Messina ; and flourished 
there till many were induced to leave it for a new 
Messene id their ancient land. 

Many however of the exiles remained in Greece, 
waiting for an opportunity of vengeance, which came, 
though long delayed. Aristomenes himself died in 
peace, at Rhodes, in the house of his son-in-law, Da- 
magetus, who had been directed by the Delphic oracle 
to ally himself to the best of the Greelcs, The Rho- 
dians honoured him with a noble monument, and with 
the sacred rifes due to a hero ; his posterity were long 
the most illustrious family in the island. This tradi- 
tion at least seems less fabulous than one which, founded 
perhaps on a poetical epithet, related that the Spartans 
had opened his body and found in it a hairy heart. 

The yoke appeared now to be fixed on the neck of 
Messenia for ever ; and henceforward Sparta con- 
tinued to rise toward undisptHed pre-eminence in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in all Greece. She rew^arded her friends, 
humbled her rivals, and punislied her oiemics. Soon 
after the close of the war she stept in to decide a 
<Auarrel that had subsisted for more thah a century, if 
not' ever since the return of the Heracleids, between 
Elis and Ksa. The latter state had more than once 
successfully asserted, not -only its independence, but 
its claim to the right of presiding at the sacred games 
which were celebrated on territory ; hrst, as we have 
seen, with the aid of Pheidon in the eighth olympiad, 
and again in the ^^th, when it was governed by a 
native prince, named Pantaleoii. Pantaleon '.tiad also 
led Succours to the Messenians in second war ; and * 
it is probable that, by so doing, he determined his enemies 
the Eleans to abandon the Messenian cause, and to ally 
themselves with Sparta. She. requited their services 
by reducing the whole country that separated the 
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. HoUpw EUb from Messenia, under subjection to \hem. 
Pisa was stilf ruled by her native, kings, blit tbdy were 
nojkv vassals of Elis ; and Demophon, son of Pantaleon, 
was compelled to soothe the jealousy of the sovereign 
state by the most abject submission. His successor, 
Pyrrhus, excited gome of the Triphyliau and other 
subject towns to revolt ; but the struggle enddtt in the 
complete subjugation of all the insurgents. 

The old contest with Tegea, from which Sparta had 
hitherto reaped only shame and loss, was at length ter-, 
luinated in her favour. Toward the middle of the 
()th century before our era, in the reigns of Ariston and 
AnaxandridaSj an oracle bad the Spartans, if they 
would prevail in the war, biing the bones of Orestes, 
son of Agamemnon, to Sparta. Another mysterious 
answer directed them to search for the relics at Tegea. 
Some gigantic remains were accordingly dug up there 
if!id carried away. Tegea had now lost her palladium ; 
the arms of her enemy prospered ; and she sank into 
the rank of a dependent ally of Sparta, distinguished 
only Ify the privilege of occupying one of the wings in 
the armies of her confecl^aite. The rivalry of Argos 
was not so easily subdued: she still could not brook 
the loss of Cyn^ria : the growth of the Spartan power 
rendered tliis little tfact valuable as a barrier against its 
inroads. But about the same time that Tegea yielded,^ 
Sparta accomplished this conquest by au effort which 
made the name of Othryades immortal. He«ivas cele- 
brated in the songs of the S|)artan jouth as the hero 
who alone, of tjiree hundred Spartans, survived the 
battle which they fought wjth as many Argives, to 
dechle thb dispute about Cynuria, and, while the two 
remaining champions of Argos hastened home with the 
tidings of* victory, raised a trophy which he inscribed 
with his blood, and liien fell on his sword, that he might 
share the fate of his comrades. The Tame of Sparta 
8preac\ so far, that Creesus, the great king of Lydia, 
when he^was directed by theJDelphic oracle to make the 
most powerful of the Greeks his friends, sent his am- * 
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bassacioirs with gifts to court her alliance. And Sgarta 
was hot sloM^ to accept, the Lydian gold^ ahd willingly 
entered into a strict league with Croesus: she would 
perhaps even have assisted him with her arms when he 
was threatened by Cyrus ; but his sudden ruin frustrated 
lier intentions, and the conflict in which she seemed on 
the eve oY engaging with Persia was put off* to another 
season. * 
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CHAP. X. 

KATTONAL INSTITUTIONS,* AND FORMS OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

The series of migrations and conquests by which the 
Thessalians, Boeotians, and l>oria|is became masters of 
the countries which they finally occupied,- was attended 
by changes of two kinds, one affecting the |ptemal cqn« 
dition of Greece itself, the other the forei^ lands in 
which the numerous colonies, which received their Brst 
impulse fiom the revolutions of the mother country^ 
•successively settled. We shall take a review of tn<S 
colonies in another chapter ; in the present we will 
notice some of the most imporjant effects produced by 
the above-mentioned causes on the state of Greece. This 
subject will fall under tw> *head6 ; we shall first con- 
sider some national institutions, which either sprang up 
in this new period, or assumed a new character in it ; 
and shall then enq^^ire in^o^the political changes which 
took place withih particular states, in the interval bt-* 
tween the Ileturn of the Heracleids, and the time when 
we shall see Greece first engaged in a struggle with 
Persia. • , 

We have hi^erto made scarcely any mention of 
institutions tending to embody the Greeks in one nation. 
In the Trojan expedition indeed, as it is described by 
Homer, we see them united by a common language, a 
common ^religion, and a common enterprise. The 
former two were peamanent bonds of union ; but the 
latter was an accidental and transitory one : nor' does 
the ppet indicate any which could supply its place. The 
causes v^ich kept the Greeley asunder, notwithstanding 
their community of language and religion, have been 
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already pointed out, in the natural features of^the 
country^ and tie equable distribution of stren^h, by which 
the neighbouring tribes were enabled to balance eac^ 
other, and to preserve mutual independence. W*e have 
also alluded to partial associations formed among neigh- 
bouring states, partly for religious, partly for political 
purposes.*' Of these associations in general, and par- 
ticidarly of one among* them, which widened its original 
range, so as to assume the aspect of a national con. 
federacy, we shall now speak, principally to explain the 
causes which prevented it from becoming in reality what 
it appeared to be. 

From the earliest times, the divided and unsettled 


state of Gr^ce ajforded abundant occasions of hostility 
among neighbouring tribes : there were always tempt- 
ations to rapine, disputed claims, public or private 
encroachments, injuries unredressed, or too violently re- 
taliated. The transition from the earlier period to tha^ 
new order of things which is represented by the diffusion 
of the sons of Hellen, most probably tended to multiply 
these feuds, and the consequent alternation of Wrongs 
and revenge. This actual relation, in which most com- 
munities were placed to each other, naturally suggested 
the notion, that enmity and war was thp necessary state 
of mankind, unless where there was^some express agree- 
finent to restrain or temper it, and tliat^^ right of each 
stAte to overpower its neighbours, ana to exercise the 
superiority thus acquired in whatever manner it might 
see lit, could only be limited by compact. The only 
exception that seems to have been admUted to this sup- 
posed law of- nature, was, where the division by which 
two tribes of the same race were separated into distinct 


communities had either not lasted long enough to efface 
the consciousness of their original connectioh, or had 
takAn place under circumstances wli^ch, notwithstanding 
their^ political independence^ kept them united as mem- 
bers of the same kindred. Where this tie subsistied, it 
undoubtedly excluded or^nary incentives to. discord, 
and restrained wanton sallies of unprovoked Hostility : 
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BO‘that thojigli, between two^ tribes so linked lo^ether^ 
occasional quarrels might bl’eak but into ^ar, peace was 
the habitual and regular condition of their mutual inter* 
coursS. Such appears to have been the degree of union 
which once subsisted among the inhabitants of Attica^ and 
in Megans and Euboea ; and in the two latteyr instances 
the mode and terms of civil warfare were prescribed by 
ancient custom. A similar effect to that which in these 
cases was produced by the feeling of affinity, arose in 
others out of accidental neighbourhood. Perpetual 
warfare, pushed to the last extremity of hostile rage, 
would in no long time have consumed or ruined the 
little tribes whose territories occupied only a few adja- 
cent valleys, always open to invasion^ th» necessity of 
mutual forbearance for general safety would naturally 
suggest the prudence of entering into friendly associa- 
tions, without any ulterior views, either of aggrandise- 
ment, or of protection against a common enemy. Such 
an association, formed among independent neighbouring 
tribe^s for the regulation of their mutual intercourse, and * 
thus distinguished on the one hand from confederations 
for purposes offensive <ff defensive, and on the other, 
from the continued friendly relations subsisting among 
independent iflembers of the same race, is the one 
properly described^by the Greek term amphictyony. 

This Greek word, which we shall be obligee]^ ft 
borrow, has been supposed by some ancient and modem 
writers to have been derived from the name of Amphic- 
tyon, the son of Deucalion, who is said to have founded 
the most celebrated of the Amphictyonic associations, 
that which is always to be understood under the title of 
the Amphictyonic Confederacy. There can however 
be scarcely any reasonable doubt, that this Amphictyon 
is a merely fictitious person, invented to account f<y the 
institution attribute to him, the authqr of which, if it 
was the work of any individual, was probably no*better 
known than those of the other amphictyonies, which did 
not happen to become so famous. It would be a coin-, 
cidence too marvellous to be ascribed to chance, that his 
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name,^with the change of $ single letter, shojild be sijg- 
nificant of the'*instituti6n Itself, which is not only his 
sole title to celebrity, but the whole groundwork andp 
essence of his mythical being. The term amphictjrony, 
which has probably been adapted to the legend, and 
would be ipore properly written amphictiony, denotes a 
body referred to a local centre of union, and JHadf 
does not imply any national affinity : and in fact ^ 
associations bearing tl^s name include several tnbis, 
which were but very remotely connected together by 
descent, ^ut the local centre of union appears to have 
been always a religious one — a common sanctuary, the 
scene of periodical meetings for the celebration of a 
common worship and this, among the Greeks, espe^ 
dally in the earliest times, implies the belief of a certain 
degree of kindred, which, as far as we know, was 
always confirmed by community of language. It seems 
therefore not unreasonable to consider ^e amphictyonic 
associations as founded on the same principle which 
« united tribes of the same race in peace and anj^ty, 
tliough distance, or other accidental causes, might ex- 
clude some which, by blood, as well entitled to 
share in the union as ditose which entered into it. 

It is probable that many amphictyoniCs once existed 
in Greece, all trace of which has been lost : and even 
Witji regard to those which happen to havel^n rescued 
from total oblivion, our information is the most part 
extremely 'defective. One is merely mentioned by 
Strabo, as having held its meetings at Onchestus in 
Boeotia, probably iu the sanctuj|fy of Pdceidon, where a 
periodical festivd appears to hkve been celebrated with 
chariot races. No account is given of the states which 
composed it, or of any other particulars. Anptt'er, our 
knot^ledge of which we owe to the same author, must, « 
if we may judge,from the names of ^ts members, have 
been once of considerable importance. Its place of coxu 
gresB was also a sanctuary of Poseidon, long a revmd 
«and celebrated asylum, in the island of Calauis^a. It 
included Kven states, three towns of Argolis, Epidaorus, 
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Hermione, and Nauplia^ Frasise in Xiaconia^ thd island 
of iEginSj Sl^thens^ and the Boeotian Or#hoTnenui. It 
Sieems clear that this confederacy must have been founded 
for a political^ rather than for a religious^ purpose, since 
Troezen, though so near to the place of congress, and 
though Poseidon was its tutelary god, was not a party 
to it. Its antiquity is attested by the naihes of its 
members ; for Orchomenus rorftt have entered into it 
while still independent and powerful ; that is, before the 
^olian conquest of Boeotia. Bht the motives w&ch 
gave rise to this association, among states so remote 
from one another, and apparently so little %>nnected‘ 
by interest, can only be matter for very uncertain con- 
jecture. It has been suspected . that^ the weaker 
states, those of Peloponnesus, sought the protection of 
the more powerful against some formidable neighbours; 
but wc do not venture so to fill up a blank in history. 
All that is certain is, that, after the political relations 
out of which the confederacy arose had been entirely 
altered, and it had sunk into lytter insignificance, Argos^ 
stepf into the place of NaupUa, and Sparta into that 
of Prasiae, for the performance of the religious cere- 
monies, which became the sole o^ect of the league* 
These are not the only instances by which we are led 
to conclude, that .^mpluctyonic associations were an. 
ciently mui^ more numerous than appears from tlie 
scanty noti6es l^t of them in history. There seeirik to 
have been one in Argolis distinct from that of Ga- 
la urea 2 ; and another, of vdiich Delos was the centre, 
attained to ct^siderabj^ celebrity. But of all such 
institutions the most cc^rated and important was the 
one knfiwn, without any other local distinction, as the 
Amphictyonic league or council. This last appellation 
refers to ifie fact, that the affairs of tlie whole Amphic- 
tyonic body were transacted by a confess, composed of 
deputies sent by the several states according ta rules 
established from time immemorial. One peculiar feature 
of this^congress was, that 4s meetings were held at two 
* By Mailer. iEginetica. 8. < Faui- iv. 5. * 
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diflerei&t places. There were two regularly convened 
every^year ; ooe in th^ spring, at Delphi, t&ie other In 
the autumn, near the little town of Anthela, within thif 
pass of Thermopylae, at a temple of Demeter. *- This 
diversity of the places of meeting suggests a great 
variety of difficult questions as to the origin of tlie 
league. It is very improbable that they were selected 
together, and it is not easy to determine which of them 
was^ appointed first. The ancients seem to have con- 
sidered Delphi as the original centre of the union ; and 
this opinion is confirmed by its ancient sanctity and the 
early rendwn of its oracle ; whereas the choice of Ther- 
mopylae could only have been dictated by its peculiar 
position, the importance of which was not connected 
with any of Sic ordinary objects of the league. On the 
other hand, the name of Pylaea, which was applied as 
well to the assembly held at Delphi, as to that of Ther- 
mopylae. seems strongly to indicate the priority of the-" 
latter place of meeting ; nor, if Delphi had been the 
^ earlier, is it easy to imagine why the other should ever 
have been chosen. The readiest mode of reconciling 
these conflicting arguments he to suppose that 
there were originally two distinct confederations ; one 
perhaps formed of inland, the other of mr#ritime, tribes ; 
and that, when these were united the growing in- 
fiuence of Delphi, the ancient places of meeting were 
retained, as a necessary concession to the dignity of each 
sanctuary, This conjecture seems to be confirmed by 
the legends which couple the name of Acrisius, king of 
Argos, with that of Amphictyon, in th^ history of the 
council. He is said to have founded the assembly at 
Delphi, in emulation of that which Amphictyon had 
founded at Therroopyle, and then to have c^jnbined 
the two, and to have regulated them by new laws. • 
This 'account mi^ht be substantially correct, though the 
agency of Acrisius should have been referred to the 
wrong point, as we are elseivhere informed that he 
founded the temple at Anthela, which would h^dicate 

> Schol. £ur. Orest 1067. 
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tjiiat he was more immediately connected with* the con- 
gress of "Thermopylfie. That, he wa# the fifst who 
, brought the confederacy into order, fixed the number of 
its members, the distribution of the votes in the council, 
and the nature of the causes which were to be subject 
to its jurisdiction, is likewise mentioned by Strabo as a 
received opinion. But the main question/ ho<v Argos 
acquired such influence, or Wliat power Acrisius mdre 
properly represents, is left in almost total obscuritj^s^ we 
can only suspect that he may in this legend have 
belonged rather to the northern than to the southern 
Ach®ans. 

The more important part of the subject is that which 
relates to the constitution, functions, and ||pthority of the 
council. 1 1 is said to have been originally i^mposed of de- 
puties, sent by twelve tribes or nations, each of which 
might include several independen t states. The confederate 
tribes are variously enumerated by different authors. A 
comparison of their lists enables us^to ascertain the greater 
part of the names, and to for^i a probable conjecture ag 
to fhe rest ; but it also leads us to conclude, that some 
changes took place at (yreftiote period in the constitution 
of the council, as to which tradition is silent. The 
most authentk list of the Amjiiictyonic tribes contains 
die following natz^s : — "^hessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, 
lonians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, Locrians, C£t8eanR,«or 
Enianians, Phthiots, or of Phthia, Malians, 

or Melians and Pliocians. The orator ASlschines, who 
furnishes this list, shows/ by meptioning the number 
twelve, that ^one name is wanting. The other lists 
supply two names to fill up the vacant place; the 
DolopSs, and the Delphians, It seems not improbable 
that the former were finally supplanted by the Del- 
phians, who appear to have been a distinct race from 
the Phocians.'-* 

i' 

1 It ia not certain whether these are names of two diffhrent races, or 
varfations of the name of one tribe, nor, in the former case, which is the 
right name. From Diodor. xvili.Jl. it would seem that the Melians in- 
cluded fhe Malians, who were seated more to the north of the Malian gull, 

> They disclaimed the name of Fhoclans (Paus. iv.S4. 11.), and ap|ie<»r. 
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The mere inspection of this list is sufficient to pro\e 
at once.' the high antiquity of the institution and the 
imperfection of our knowledge with regard to its early , 
history. It is clear that the Dorians must have become 
members of the Amphictyonio body before the conquest^ 
which divided them into several states, each incomparably 
more power^Tul than most of the petty northern tribes, 
which possessed an equal dumber of votes in the council. 
Itmgy however be doubted, whether they were among 
the original members, and did not rather take the place 
of one of the tribes which they dislodged from their 
^ats in the neighbourhood of Delphi, perhaps the 
Dryopes. On the other hand the Thessalians were 
probably not r^ceivad into the league, before they made 
their appearance in Thessaly, which is commonly be- 
lieved to have taken place only twenty years before the 
Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus. It is therefore 
highly probable that they were admitted in4he room 
of some other tribe, which had lost its independence 
(hrough the convulsions qf this eventful period. And 
this may have been one of those which inhabited Bcedtia, 
before the iBolians from Ame ^nive their name to the 
country — the Minyans of Orchomenus, or the Cadmeans 
of Thebes. But so scanty is our infornsvation, that it 
has been conjectured^, ^haps with pqual probability, 
that they did not gain entrance into the league before 
the Itixth century b. o., when they took an active part 
in a war, which will be hereafter mentioned, between 
the Amphictyons and the town of Crissa. Hence it 
would appear that^ before the Return of Heracleids, 
the Amphictyoiiic body comprehended most of the 
Greek states north of the Isthmus ; but probabiy not- 
withstanding the mention of Acrisius, none of those 
within it. It may already at that time have be&n con- 

■ — r..- - I.—. 

before the Peloponnesian war, distinct from them In their interests and 
political relations, connected by the latter with Sparta, as the Phocians with 
Athena (Thuc. 1. 112). Hence, and from other indications, it has been 
inferred that the Dorians formed the ruling class at Delphi,— a {Uspicioo 
« hich is confirmed by the local dialect 
L Bf Wachsmuth, L 119^ 
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fik^ered as a Hellenic confederacy ; and this may have 
been the dhuse from which the Achsan* of p£tMa were 
•not designated^ in the proceedings of the council^ by the 
name of Hellenes^ which is peculiarly applied to them 
in the Homeric poems : but there seems to be no reason 
for referring a title which is sometimes given to the 
council in later times^ of a general congress of the Hel. 
lenes^ to the period when the Hellenic name was con. 
lined to a few northern states, the original memb^ of 
tlie confederacy. 

After the Return of the Heracleids, the number of the 
Amphictyonic tribes — then perhaps already hallowed 
by time — continued the same; but the geographical 
compass of the league was increased by that part of 
Peloponnesus which was occupied by the new Dorian 
states. And though a considerable part of Greece was 
still not included in it, — for Arcadia, Elis, Acbaia, 
iEtolia, and Acarnania never belonged to it, — the 
power of the league, if measured by the extent of its 
territory, or unanimously c^cted, would have beei^ 
sufficient to command the obedience of the other states ; 
and it might therefor^ h!ive been looked upon a^ a 
national confederation. The causes which prevented it 
from really r^cquiring this character will be evident, 
when we consider; the mode *91 which the council was 
constituted, and the nature of its ordinary functioAi. 
The constitution of the council rested on the supposition, 
once perhaps not very inconsistent with the fact, of a 
perfect equality among tlife tribes represented by it. 
Each tribe, hqwever feeble, had two votes in the de- 
liberation of the congress : none, however powerful, had 
more. * The order in which the right of sending repre- 
sentatives to the council was exercised by the various 
states included in one Amphictyonic tribe was perhaps 
regulated by privfite agreement; but^ unless ond state 
usurped the whole right of its tribe, it is manifest that 
a petty tribe, which formed but one community, had 
greatl]^ the advantage ovfr Sparta, or Argos, which 
could only be represented in tlieir turn, the more rarely 
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in proportion to the magnitude of the tribe to whkh 
they belonged. » This right would have been bf still less 
value^ if it had been shared among all the colonies of ani' 
Amphictyonic tribe; and this was the case wi^h the 
lonians ; but the JGolian and Dorian colonies seem not 
to have claimed the same privilege. With regard to 
other details less aflbcting the general character of the 
institution^ it will be sufficient here to observe, that the 
coun/?il was composed of two classes of representatives, 
called pylagores and hieromnemons, whose functions are 
not . accurately distinguished. It seems however that 
the former was the body entrusted with the power of 
voting ; while the office of the latter consisted in pre- 
paring and d(|rectiiBg their deliberations, and carrying 
their decrees into effect. At Athens three pylagorea 
were annually elected, one hieromnemon was appointed 
by lot: we do not know the practice of other states. 
Beside the council, which held its sessions either in ^ 
the temple, or in some adjacent building, there was an 
Amphictyonic assembly*^ which met in the open air, 
and was composed of persons residing in the place wfcere 
the congress was held, and df the numerous strangers 
who were drawn to it by curiosity, business, or devotion. 
It would seem however that this assembly was only 
cajled together in extraordins^ry caseSf as when its aid 
was required for carrying the measures decreed into 
execution, or when it was thought necessary to appoint 
an extraordihary convention in the interval between the 
two regular times of. meeting'. 

It is evident that a constitution suc^ as we have 
described could not have been suffered to last, if it had 
been supposed that any important political interdfets de. 
pended on the decision of ^e council. But, in fact, it 
was not commonly viewed as a national congress for 
such purposes ; its ordinary functions were chiefly, 
if not ‘altogether, connected with religion, and it was 
only by accident that it was ever made subservient, to 
^oliticd ends. The original objects, or at le^^st the 

> IxxXrifix tS¥ * AfA^txTvivatVt described by ^schincj, Cte^ \ ISi. 
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essential character^ of the institution^ seem to lie faith- 
fully expnessed in the terms of the oa^, prdbe^jved by 
iBschlneS;, which bound tbe members of the league to 
*refr^n from utterly destroying any Amphictyonic 
city, and from cutting off its supply of water, even m 
war, and to defend the sanctuary and the treasures of 
the Delphic god from sacrilege. In this ancient, and 
half-symbolical form we percaive two main functions 
assigned to the council ; to guard the temple, and to 
restrain the violence of hostility among Amphicfjonic 
states. There is no intimation of any confederacy 
against foreign enemies, except for the protection o€ 
the temj)le ; nor of any right of interposing between 
members of the league, unless where one threatens the 
existence of another. It is true that thi? right, though 
expressly limited to certain extreme cases, might have 
afforded a pretext for very extensive interference if 
tiiere liad been any power capable of using it ; but so 
far was the obligation of the oath from being strained 
beyond its natural import, that^ no period is known 
whtn it was enforced even in* its simplest sense. Th5 
object of mitigating the cruelty of warfare among the 
Amphictyonic tribes ^’was either never attained, or 
speedily forgt^tten. In die historical period, the remem. 
braiice of the oath seems never to have withheld any of 
the confederates from inflicting the worst evils of ijar 
upon their brethren ; much less could it introduce a 
more humane spirit into the nation. ^ 

A review of the history of the council shows that it 
was almost powerless for good, bxcept perhaps as a 
passive instrmnent, and that it was only active for pur- 
poses which were either unimportant or pernicious. In 
the great national struggles it Ifent no strength to the 
coinmSn cause ; hut it now and then threw a shade of 
sanctity over plains of ambition or revenge. It* some- 
times assumed a jurisdiction unceftain in iU limits, 
ovgr its members ; but it seldom had the power of 
executing its sentences, and commonly committed them 
to the party most interested in exacting the penalty. 
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Thus it 'punished the Dolop^ of Scyrus for piracy^ l^y 
the han^ of tl^e Athenians^ who coveted tlmr iedandJ 
But its most legitimate sphere of action lay in cases, 
where the honour and safety of the Delphic sanctuary 
were concerned ; and in these it might safely reckon on 
general co-operation from all the Greeks. Thus it could 
act with dignity and energy in a case where a proces. 
sion^ passing through tlie territory of Megara toward 
Delphi^ was insulted by some Megarians^ and could not 
obtain redress from the government ; the Ainphictyonic 
tribunal punished the offenders with death cr banish- 
ment.^ A much more celebrated and important in- 
stance of a similar intervention^ was that which gave 
occasion to the w^f above alluded to, which is com- 
monly called *the Crissaan, or the first sacred war. 
Crissa appears to be the same town which is sometimes 
named Cirrha. Situate on that part of the Corinthian 
gulf which was called from it the gulf of Crissa, it 
commanded a harbour, much frequented by pilgrims 
from the west, who came to Delphi by sea, and was also 
mistress of a fruitful tract, called the Cirrliiean plkin. 
It is possible that there may haye been real ground for 
the charge which was brought against the Crisswans, 
of extortion and violence used toward ^he strangers 
who landed at their port, or passed through their terri- 
toj;y : one ancient author, wno however wrote nearly 
three centuries later assigned as the immediate occa- 
sion, of the v;ar an outrage committed on some female 
pilgrims as they were letumCng from the oracle. It is 
however at least equally probable, that their neighbours 
of Delphi had long cast a jealous and a wishful eye on 
the customs by which Crissa was enriched, and con- 
sidered all that was th^re exacted from the pilgrims as 
taken from the Delphic god, who might otherwise have 
received it as an offering. A complaint, however 
founded, was in the end preferred against Crissa before 
die Amphictyons, who decreed a war against the refrac- 

1 Pint Cim. 8. ♦ 9 Plut Qu. Or. 58. 

' > CalUsthenes. Athen. xiii, p. 560. 
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^ry city* They called in the aid of the TSeasalians, 
who 8ent#a body of forces nnd^r £uryb)chus ; and their 
cause was also actively espoused by Cleisthenes^ tyrant 
of Sicyon; and^ according to the Athenian ; tradition, 
Solon assisted them with important advice. They con- 
sulted the offended god, who enjoined, as the condition 
of success in the war, that they should caiihef the sea to 
beat upon his domain. . In cotnpliance with this oracle, 
at the suggestion of Solon, they vowed to dedicate the 
Crissffians and their territory to the god, by enslaving 
them, and making their land a waste for ever. If the 
prospect of such signal vengeance animated the assail- 
ants, the besieged were no doubt goaded to a more 
obstinate defence by the threat of ^termination. The 
war is said to have lasted ten years, and at length to 
have been brought to a close by a stratagem, which we 
could wish not to have found imputed to Solon. He is 
reported to have poisoned the waters of the Pleistus, 
from which the city was supplied, and thus to have 
reduced tlie garrison to a statg in which they were easily 
overpowered. When the town had fallen, the vow of 
the conquerors was lit«|raliy fulfilled. Crissa was ru^etl 
to the ground, its harbour choked up, its fruitful plain 
turned in to.:: a wilderness. This triumph was com- 
memorated by th^ institution of gymnastic games, called 
the Pythian, in the room of a more ancient and siiaple 
festival. The Amphictyons, who celebrated thd new 
games with the spoils of Crissa*, w«re appointed 
perpetual prA?i dents. • ^ 

As the Delphic oracle was the object to which the 
principal duties of the Amphictyons related, it might 
have ‘been imagined to have been under their control, 
and thus to have afforded them an engine by which 
they might, at least secretly, exert a very powerful in- 
fluence over thti^ affairs of Greece, But though this 
engine w^as not iinfrequently wieldeS for political pur- 
• 

> Hcaee at the first celebration valuable priases were given (it was an 
iyuv : for winch chapleU were substituted in the followtfig 

P>thia(i8 (it became 
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posesj it Appears not to have been tinder the managemeitt 
of the ^council, tbut of the leading citizens of Delphi, 
tvho had opportunity of constant and more ei&caciouS a 
access to the persons employed in revealing the sup- 
posed will of the god. In early times the oracle was 
often consulted, not merely for the sake of learning the 
unknown ftfture, but for advice and direction, which, as 
it was implicitly followe<^ really determined the destiny 
of thj)se who received it. The power conferred by 
such an instrument was unbounded ; and it appears, on 
the whole, not to have been ill applied : but the honour 
ctf its beneficial effects must be ascribed almost entirely 
to the wisdom and patriotism of the ruling Delphiaiis, 
or of the foreij^nerif who concerted with them the use 
of the sacred 'machinery. But the authority of the 
oracle itself was gradually weakened, partly by the pro- 
gress of new opinions, and partly by the abuse which 
was too frequently made of it. The organ of the pro- r 
phetic god was a woman, pf an age more open to bri- 
bery than to any other kipd of seduction^ ; and, even 
Ikifore the Persian wars, several instances occnired' in 
which she had notoriously sold l\er answers. The cre- 
dulity of individuals might notwithstanding be little 
shaken : but a few such disclosures woukh be sufficient 
to deprive the oracle of the greater pa,Tt of its political 
in^ience. 

The character of a national institution, which the 
A mphictyonife* council aftbeted, but never really acquired, 
more truly belonged to tbt^ public festivals, which, 
though celebrated within certain districts,^ w'ere not pe- 
culiar to any tribe, but were open and common to all 
who could ]>rove their Hellenic blood. The most im- 
portant of these festivals was that which was solemnised 
every fifth year on the hanks of the Alpheus, m the 
territory of Elis ; it lasted four days, Hind, from Olym- 
pia, the* scene of its celebration, derived the name of 

> The Pythias had once been a maiden, ebosen in the flower of yoidh , 
but this practice havinif been attendi^ with inconvenient coni»«4iuvnt'es 
»emen were appointed, who had paaited the age ot fifty, but adl ttore the 
dicAb oi viigms, Diodor. ^vi. 20. 
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tbe Olympic contest^ or games ; and the perldd itself 
wfiicii in livened between its j^eturns^ ^was (%llfd an 
olympiad. The origin oii this inetitution is involved 
in sopne obscurity^ partly by the lapse of time^ and 
partly by the ambition of the Eleans, to exaggerate its 
antiquity and sanctity. As all its lustre was reflected 
on them, its ministers and directors, they endeavoured 
to establish the belief that it had been founded, and 
from time to time renewed, by gods and heroes, long 
before the Trojan war ; that after the jEtolians Tiad 
ffFected a settlement in Elis^ their whole territory, by 
a compact between them and the Dorians, dieir com-* • 
panioiiB in arms, was consecrated to Jupiter, who had 
an ancient temide and oracle at Olyippia : and that in 
the time of Lycurgu% their king Iphitus, in concert 
with the Spartan law-giver, and with the sanction of 
the Delphic oracle, as a remedy for the disorders of 
Greece, revived the festival, and ordained a periodical 
suspension of hostilities throughout the nation, to enable 
Greeks from every land to attedd it without hind- 
rance or danger. Though however the legends fabri-* 
cated or adopted by the Eleans to magnify the antiquity 
and glory of the garnet deserve little attention, there 
can be no dou^t, that, from very early times, Olympia 
had been a site hallowed by religion ; and it is highly 
probable that festi\*als of a*nature similar to that whic]) 
afterwards became permanent had been occasionally 
celebrated in the sanctuary of Jupiter. Without sup- 
posing some such traditionaUtitle to veneration attached 
to the ground, it would be difficulf to explain why it 
was adopted the Eleans for the jiurpose to which it 
was finally dedicated. For Olympia, not so much a 
town, as a precinct occupied by a ^eat number of sacred 
and puHlic buildings, originally lay in the territory of 
• Pisa, which, for tu'o centuries after the beginnirtg of 
the olympiads, was never complctely'subject to* Elis, 
and occasionally appeared as her rival, an4 excluded 
her ironfall share in the presidency of the games. ' The 
celebralfton of the ancient lestival had probably been* 
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long interrapted by^the trouf)]es consequent on the Do-? 
rian h^v^sion^ l^nd its renewal may have beei^ suggest 
as well by political as by religious motives. Pestilence 
is mentioned as one of the evils which it was de|igne«f 
to relieve, by propitiating the displeasure of the gods ; 
and the sacred truce might seem a happy expedient for 
stilling the fierce passions of hostile tribes. This how- 
ever is little more thai» a conjecture ; nor ilo we ven- 
ture to speak with much greater confidence of the 
authors of the measure. Iphitus, Lycurgus, and Cle- 
osthenes of Pisa ^ are represented as the persons who 
•were most active in bringing it about ; aiul the names of 
iphitus and Lycurgus were inscribed on a disk, which 
was preserved as a kind of charter, and as evidence 
of their soleihn compact. But all that can safely be 
inferred from this tradition, whiclj has been embel- 
lished with a variety of legends, seems to be, that Sparta 
concurred with the two states most interested in the 
plan, and maiidy contributed to procure the consent o[ 
the .other Peloponnesians. 

It is probable that file northern Greeks were nbt at 
first either consulted, or cxpr.cted to take any share in 
the festival ; and that, tlioug^i never expressly con- 
fined to certain tribes, in the manner yf an Amphic- 
tyonic congress, it gradually enlarged the sphere of its 
fi»ine and attraction, till it cAme to embrace tlie whole 
nation. The sacred truce was proclaimed by oflicers 
sent rounrl* by the Eleans '* : it put a stop to warfare, 
from the time of the proclamation, fori.a period suffi- 
cient to enable stVange.s to return liome in safety. 
During this period the territory of Alis itself was 
of course regarded as inviolable, and no* armed 
force could traverse if wiifiout incurring the penalty of 
sacrilege. But the Eleans, with a bold conlVmpt of 
histdrical evidence, which seems to feave deceived many * 
writeusj ancient and modern, pretended that, by the 

' Fhlegon, p. lS9r, who mentions Feuug as the first founder of ibe 
games. r _ 

* Flut. Lyc. 1 Fans, v, 20. 1. ® 
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or^nid contract, theii land and persons had been made 
for ever seared^ and entitled to .enjoy pairpetual peace. 
JJnleas we could suppose 4hat such a privilege might 
have ^xisted^ without imposing a corresponding obli> 
gation, we have the strongest proof that it was never 
recognised by the other Greeks ; for they themselves 
did not abstain from the use of arms^ thdhgh their 
situation, and political circum^ances, tended to keep 
them generally exempt from warJ After the fiftieth 
olympiad, Elis had the whole regulation of the festival, 
and appointed the judges of the contest, who were in- 
structed and exercised in the duties of their office, for* 
ten months before the time of their presidency, by 
Eleati magistrates. ^ But, originally, it is jirobable that 
Pisa had an equal sliare in the administration of the 
festival, and the election of the presiding officers ; and 
this seems to have been the main cause of those feuds 
yhich were carried on for several centuries between the 
two states, atid ended only with the destruction of Pisa. 
The presiding people possessed^ jurisdiction in matters^ 
connicted with the festival, by virtue of which it might 
impose penalties on it^iinduals, and on states, and 
might exclude all who resisted its decrees. But this 
authority mighi be considered as a trust held by one 
tribe for the benefit of the whole nation, to which the 
festival really belonged. It was very early frequented 
by spectators, not only from all parts of Greece it^lf, 
but from the Greek colonies in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia : and this assemblage '*u'as not brought together 
by the mere fortuitous impulse of private interest or 
curiosity, but was in part composed of deputations 
w^hich f^rere sent by most cities as to a religious so- 
lemnity, and were considered as** guests of the Olym- 
^ pian goti.- 

> Phlegon, p. H.*!., relntes that the F.leanR, when^ahout to aid the Spar- 
tans in reilucing Hcloa, weri? enjoined by the Delphic oracle to*al)«tain 
flora war. Strabo, vni. p X<8 , repiesents the sancutVof the Flean ler- 
ritorj^as ht#ting been hrut violated by Phcidon, after which therefore 
ft ora the ^ olympiad, the Eleans no lunger refrained from the u«ieof 
arms, . ' 
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The 'immediate object of the meeting was the ex« 
hibitiw 6f varjous trials of strength and skill, whi&, 
from time to time, were inailtiplied so as to indnde^ 
almost every mode of displaying bodily activity, ^.They 
included races on foot, and with horses and chadota ; 
contests iii leaping, throwing, wrestling, and boxing; 
and some in which several «f these exercises were wm- 
bined : but no combats <with any land of weapon. The 
equestrian contests, particularly that of the four^horsed 
chariots, were by their nature confined to the wealthy ; 
and princes and nobles vied with each other in such 
‘demonstrations of their opulence. But the greater 
part were open to the poorest Greek, and '*’ere not on 
that account the bwer in public estimation. One of 
the most celebrated pugilists, Glaucus of Carystus, had 
first given proof of his uncommon strength while he 
was following the plough * ; but the most illustrious 
family in Rhodes, those Diagorids, who boasted of th^ 
blood of Aristomenes, gloried in having produced many 
successful competitors for the like prize. No accidents 
'of birth or station coula affect the inherent dignfiy of 
contests, in which the most renowned of the heroes had 
excelled and delighted. In one respect those of the 
later period were more honourable thap those of the^ 
heroic ages. In the games described by Homer valuw 
ajble prizes were proposed, and this practice was once 
untyersal ; but, after the seventh olympiad, a simple 
garland, of*. leaves of the wild olive, was substituted at 
Olympia, as the only meed of victory. The main 
spring of emulation was undoubtedly the celebrity of 
the festival, and the presence of so vast a multitude of 
spectators, who were soon to spread the fame of the 
successful athletes to the extremity of the Grecian 
world. But other honours and advantages ^ere an- 
nexed to this triumph by the prid** or policy of par- ' 
ticular states. Bven the most powerful city regarded 
an Olympic victory, gained by one of its cjtizenp, as 
reflecting additional lustre jpn its name ; and ^le victor 

' » Paua. vl 10. 1. ' 
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was sometimes solicited to let himself be proclaimed as 
the citiseif of a town not hia own ; #so Astyins of 
Croton^ who had won the footrace in three successive 
o1ym|^ads^ was induced by Hiero, the Syracusan tyrant, 
to transfer the honour of the last two victories to Syra« 
cuse; an affront for which his countrymen rerenged 
themselves by taking down :his statue, and fuming his 
house into a prisonJ Af Athens, by a law of Solon, 
a citizen who had gained an Olympic prize wai;^ re>- 
warded with five hundred drachmas, and with the right 
to a place at the table of the magistrates* in the pryta- 
neum : at Sparta he was honoured with a conspicuous* 
post on the field of battle. The as the ground 

consecrated to the games was called at plympia, was 
adorned with numberless statues of the victors, erected, 
with the permission of the Eleans, by themselves or their 
families, or at the expense of their fellow citizens. It 
was also usual to celebrate the joyful event, both at 
Olympia and at the victor's home, by a triumphal pro- 
cessipn, in which his praise» were sung, and wer^ 
commonly associated with the glory of his ancestors 
and his country. Th^ nTost eminent poets willingly 
l^nt their aid on such occasions, especially to the rich 
i^d great. And thus it happened that sports, not 
essentially different from ^hose of our village greens, 
gave birth to masterpieces of sculpture, and cajkll 
forth the sublimest strains of the lyric muse. 

The celebrity of the Olympic games gav^ occasion to 
several other festivals of a simila/ nature. Of the 
Pythian, which were celebrated in every third Olympic 
year, we have already spoken. The Nemean and Isth- 
mian were celebrated each twice^n every olympiad, at 
differenti seasons of the year : the former in the plain 
of Nemea, in Argolis, under the presidency of Argos ; 
the latter on the t^orinthian isthmus, under the pre- 
sidency of Corinth. These, like the^Pythiah and 
Olyfnpic^ames, claimed a very high antiquity, though 
the forjli in which they were finally established was of 

Paus. vi. 13. 1. ^ 
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late invitation ; and it is highly probable that they 
were ‘really riggested by the tradition Ancient 
festivals^ which had served Ho cement an Amphictyonic 
confederacy. These four contests were chiefly dis- 
tinguished from the numerous games celebrated in other 
parts of Greece, which never rose to the dignity of 
national festivals, by the nature of the prize, which in 
the former was a garlJnd, in the latter something of 
greater intrinsic value, but which, on that account, 
seems to have had less power of kindling emulation. 

To estimate tlie importance of the Olympic festival 
* which may be taken as the n?presentative of all the rest, 
we must consider it in m<n*e than one point of view. 
Its value mi\st depend, partly on the degree in which 
it answered the purpose of a bond of national union, 
and partly on the share it had in forming the national 
character. Viewed in tlie former light, it appears to 
have possessed so little efficacy, that it can scarcely be 
looked upon as any thing more than an opportunity, 

. which, for w^ant of a disposition to use it, was destined 
to lie for ,cver barren. The short periodical interrup- 
tion of hostilities hardly le^en^d the effusion of blood, 
and did not at all allay the animosity of w^arring tribes. 
The contrast indeed between Greeks rnd foreigners, 
was placed in a stronger light by a, scene in which the 
.spectator saw*^ himself surrounded with objects which 
recalled, more especially to the mind of those who came 
from the nltore distant regions, the most peculiar fea- 
tures of the religion, th^ arts, and ftianners of his 
countrymen. There was perhaps no ofher occasion on 
which the Greek was so forcibly impressed with the 
consciousness of the distinctions which separated him 
from the barbarians ; none therefore which so much 
tended to strengthen the feelings which bound him to ^ 
his race. All foreigners were exclUiled from competi- 
tion fltt Olympia, and the kings of Macedonia Were only 
admitted after strict proof of their Hellenicyorigiu ; it 
is even probable, that the flnal prevalence of'^e name 
' of Hellen was mainly determined by the use made of it 
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tl^ere. But, on the other hand^ there was fto place 
where th« Greek was less abl^ to bujjy his and 
•domestic patriotism in a more comprehensive sentiment. 
The Jt>usine8s of the festival itself ministered constant 
fuel to the selfish and malignant passions of rival cities, 
each of which felt its honour concerhed in the sue- 
cess of the individual competitors. Among the indi- 
cations of this spirit of emulation, which so easily 
degenerated among the Greeks into envy and jealousy, 
may be numbered the separate treasuries, built at 
Olympia, as at Delphi, by several states^ for the recep- 
tion of their offerings, which were often monuments of 
their mutual enmity. At every step, there was as much 
to rccal the political disunion of i^e Greeks to their 
remembrance as their national affinity. * 

The remote and contingent effects produced by the 
institution were probably much more important than 
*any which were contemplated by its founders. The 
scene of the Olympic festival wa^, during the holy 
season, a mart of busy comyjerce, where productions, 
not* only of manual but of intellectual labour, wefe 
exhibited and exchungedi In this lespeSt it served 
many of the same ])Urposes which, in modern times, 
are, more eflcctaaily indeed, answered by the press, 
in the communicijtiou of thoughts, inventions, and dis- 
coveries, anti the more equable diffusion of knowlecjge. 
The story that Herodotus lead his history at Olympia 
has been disputed on grounds which certainly render it 
doubtful,' bift that literary works were not unfrequently 
thus published, is unquestionable*. Such effects were 
independent of tiie declared object of the festival, and 
must •have resulted from any occasion which drew 
Greeks from all parts of the wot Id together in periodical 
meetings. The impulse given to poetry and statuary, 
by the events of the contest, was more closely con- 
nected with the nature of the institution, though still 
ouly an^ccidental consequence, and oiTb which did not 
depen^y on its particulai^ form. The most material 
question, with a view to the effects which it produetd 
c c 4 » 
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on the national character, is whether the ardent emula- 
tion, ef^cited b}iithe honours of an Olympic victory, was 
wisely directed. It must be^ owned that the merit of* 
such exertions as those which earned the priise at 
Olympia was greatly overrated in the popular opinion ; 
and that no religious sanction, no charms of art, can 
ever really ennoble a mere display of man’s animal 
powers. Some philosbphical Greeks however not 
only refused their respect to the exhibitions which the 
vulgar admired, but condemned them as pernicious. 
It was observed, that the training which enabled the 
Competitors at the games to perform their extraordinary 
feats tended to unfit them for the common duties of 
a citizen.^ rigmark vras perhaps more particularly 

applicable to the preparation for the pugilistic contests, 
and the pancratium, in which boxing and wrestling 
were combined ; and it was probably on this account, 
more than on any other, that Sparta forbad her citizens.- 
to engage in either. For, though one or two instances 
of savage "ferocity are recorded-, and others may have 
occurred in these conflicts, this cannot have been the 
motive which caused them td prohibited at Sparta, 
where battles of a like nature were among the habitual 
exercises of the young. On the other hand, there were 
intelligent and thoughtful observers among the Greeks, 
who believed that the gymnastic games were intimately 
'!onn'ected with the whole system of national education 
and that, though the training of the competitors might 
be useless, or even misebievuus, in other tespects, still 
the honours conferred on them were wgll applied, as 
they encouraged the cultivation of the manly exercises 
to which the G^eek youth devoted the greatest ^rt of 
his time. And it cannot be denied, that these exercises 
were not only an important part of education, where 
every ddzen was a soldier, but that thby contributed to 
the healthiness, ^freshness, and vigour of the Greek in- 
tellect itself.4. dut, instead of holding that thetalacnty 

> Ariatot Pol. vii. U. 8. Athen x/p. 3 PauB. vhl,40. 

a liUcian. Anachaisis. 
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with which they were prolecuted in the privaHte schook 
a resplt of the honours bestowed gn tbe*vi$torious 
masters of the gymnastic; art at the public games^ we 
* should be inclined to consider the former as the cause, 
the latter as a natural, perhaps inevitable, but not- very 
desirable, effect ; which however may* have reacted on 
its cause, and have strengthened the attachment of the 
Greeks to that part of their aneient usages out of which 
it arose. 

Viewed merely as a spectacle designed for public 
amusement, and indicating the taste of the people, the 
Olympic games might justly claim to be ranked faf 
above all similar exhibitions of other nations. *■ It could 
only be for tlic sake of a contras^, bj which their 
general purity, innocence, and humanity would be 
placed in the strongest light, that they could he com- 
pared with the bloody sports of a Roman or a Spanish 
amphithc^atre. And the tournaments of our chivalrous 
ancestors, examined by their side, yvould appear little 
better than barbarous shows, removed from the 

simplicity of nature, and yet immeasurably inferior to 
the Greek spectacle in the genuine refinement of art — 
if this comparison dicif not remind us of the law by 
which women jwerfe forbidden, under pain of death, to 
be seen at Olympia during the games and did not 
thus present the most uftfavourable aspect in whirdi 
they can be viewed. • * 

The institutions thus described, though ,»UTider other 
circumstances,* any one of * them might perhaps have 
become an instrument for uniting file Greeks, those at 
least who were seated between the Aegean and theAdriatic, 
in a confederacy, strong enough to prevent internal wars, 
yet so tempered as not to encrdach on their domestic 
liberty,%ere so far from effecting this object, that the} 

• do not seem even m have suggested the idea of it. * The 
mutual jealousy which stifled this naftiral thought was 
verjj^ early# heightened by the great diversity of the 

forms ov government whi(jh rose up in the several* 

• 

* Pau8. V. il, 7. Compare iElian, V, H., x. 1. 
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Greeli; states. The same cau^ indeed^ at a later period, 
mainl^A cbutribyjted lo the formation of alliances, tfy 
which parts of the nation were intimately united to- 
gether under one head. But these partial combinations,* 
as they w^e perpetually widening the breach out of 
which they arose, only served to render a general union 
more hopdess, and war the habitual state of Greece. 
A minute account of ^aU tlie forms of government 
adopted in the Greek cities, both of the mother country 
and the colonies, would be inconsistent with our plan 
and limits ; but the present seems a fit place for a 
description of the general outlines, under which these 
forms, iicAwithstanding the infinite variety of their par- 
ticular features, ^ay be classed ; and this we shall 
illustrate both by occasional examples, and by a sketch 
of the internal history of some of the states, next in 
importance to Sparta and Athens, down to the Persian 
wars. 

We have already seen that the constitution, which', 
^0 far as we can collect^ from Homer, was universally 
prevalent in the heroic states, was a monarchy, linited 
both by ancient custom, and by a body of powerful 
chiefs, who wx*re every w^herc rdisccl much higher above 
the level of the people than they Tver^ below that of 
the kings. It was, in fact, — to use a term which 
we shall hereafter more exactly explain, — an aristo- 
craijy with a herulitary prince at its head. Many 
of the learmxl men who hold that the Odyssey belongs 
to a later period than the JJiad, think that it represents 
the monarchical power as on the deedine, and already 
sunk below the position in which it appears in the 
earlier poem. Widiout relying much on this opinion, 
we may observe that, "‘in the first two or three centuries 
following the Trojan war, causes were at woiIk which 
tended to reduce the power, and to cbolish the title, of * 
royalty throughout Greece. The general slate of things 
was such, pthat the influence of the royal Jicuses was 
'Sure to be diminished, that of the nobles inckeasect, by 
every revolution ; and, in the period just mentioned. 
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(^most every part of Greece underwent some violent 

changes. • 'I'he enterprises of the herq^c age, as we see 
• from the example of the*Trojan war itself, often led to 
the asiclinction, or expulsion, of a royal family, or of its 
principal membeis ; and no principle ^app|k(trs to have 
been generally recognised which rendered it necessary, in 
such cases, to fill a vacant throne or to est^lish a new 
dynasty, while every such calamity inevitably weakened 
tlitr authority of the kings, and made them more dsjpeiid- 
ent on the nobles, who, as an order, were not affected 
hy any disasters of individuals. But the great convul- 
sioub wliich attended the Thessalian, Bccotlan, aifd 
Dorian migrations, contributed still more effectually to 
the same end. In most ])arts of Gijeece^they destroyed 
or dislodged the line of the ancient kings, who, when 
they were able to seek new scats, left behind them the 
treasures and the strongholds which formed the main 
•^upports^ of tlieir power : and, though the conquerors 
wbre generally accustomed to a krngly government, it 
mu^t commonly l»ave lost something of its vigour wh^ 
transplanted to a new country, whtne it was subject to 
niw conditions, and yhere iho prince was ^constantly 
remindeil, by new dangers, of the obligations which he 
owed to ins c^mnaiiions in arms. Yet, even this must 
l)e considered ralJier as |he occasion which led to the 
abolition of the heroic monarchy, than as the cause : 
that undoubtedly lay much deeper, and is to be sought 
in the character of the people, — in that saifte energy and 
versatility wfiich prevented it f^om ever stiffening, 
even in its infoncy, in the mould of oriental institutions, 
and from stojjping sliort, in any career which it had 
OAce opened, before it had passqfl through every stage. 

It ^ems to* have been seldom, if ever, that royalty 
was abolished by a sudden and violent revolution ; the 
title often long survived the substspcc, and this was 
exstinguished only by slow successivii* steps. * These 
coiisistej^* in dividing it among several ^persons, in 
destrojing its inheritable *quality, and making it ele<?- 
tive, first in one family, then in more, first for life. 
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then for a certain term ; in separating its fiinctiona» 
and dbtributing them < into several hands.' In the 
course of these changes it 'became more and more t 
responsible to the nobles^ and frequently^ at a very^arly 
stage^ the name itself was exchanged for one simply 
equivalent to ruler, or chief magistrate. ^ The form of 
government which thus ensued might, with equal pro- 
priety, be termed either anstocracy or oligarchy ; but, in 
the usp of the terms to which these correspond, the Greek 
political writers made a distinction, which may at first 
sight appear more arbitrary than it really is. They 
taught — not a very recondite truth, — that the three 
forms of government, that of one, that of a few, and that 
of the many, alkalike right and good, so long as they 
are rightly administered, with a view, that is, to the 
welfare of the state, and not to the interest of an indi- 
vidual or of a particular class. But, when any of the 
three loses sight of its legitimate object, it degenerates,, 
into a vicious species, which requires to be marked a 
peculiar name. Thus a monarchy, in which selfish 
aims predopiinate, becomes a tyranny. The govern- 
ment of a few, conducted on 'iikq principles, is properly 
called an oligarchy. But, to constitute an aristocracy, 
it is not sufficient that the ruling fow should be 
animated by a desire to promote ,the public good : 
thty must also be distinguished by a certain character ; 
for aristocracy signifies the rule of the best men. If 
however this' epithet is referred to an absolute itleal 
standard of excellence, it Is manifest that an aristo- 
cratical government Is a mere abstract, notion, which 
has nothing in history or in nature to correspond to it. 
But, if we content ourselves w'ith taking th^’ same 
terms in a relative sense, we shall perhaps be able to 
assign a definite, intelligible value to them, and to fix, 
with sufficient precision, the place •Ivhich belongs to 
aristocracy in order of the Greek constitutions, and 
the line by, which it is separated from 'qligarchy. 
Aristocracy, in tliis sense, wjll be that form of govern- 

1 n{yTfl6»« (connected with le^uroi.) 
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ment in which the ruling few arK distinguished from 
the multitude by illustrious birth^ hiredital-y, wealthy 
and personal merit. But the kind of merit required in 
*our notion of the ancient Greek aristocracies is not 
to b? tried .by any ideal, or any very high practical, 
standard. It included only such a superiority as com^ 
monly resulted from the advantages of fortune enjoyed 
by the wealthy nobles : excellence in arms, and in all 
warlike exercises ; the possession of some kinds of 
knowledge, more especially of that relating to lacred 
things, which could not be acquired without leisure ; 
together with such a degree of mildness and justice aft 
was necessary to prevent the government from degene- 
rating, which could not be very rare in an age of simple 
manners, when wants were few, and neither the cupidity 
nor the jealousy of the rulers was often provoked by the 
governed. 

Whenever such a change took place in the character 
the relative position of the rulipg body, that it no 
longer commanded the respect of its subjects, but found 
itself opposed to them, and compelled to direct its 
measures chiefly to the preservation of its power, it 
ceased to he, in the ^Ireek sense, an aristocracy ; it 
became a faction, an oligarchy. But, more distinctly to 
understand the peculiar nature of the Greek oligarchies, 
it is necessary to Consider* the variety of circumstances 
under which they arose. By the migrations which 
took place in the century following the ,Trojan w^ar, 
most parts of* Greece were* occupied by a new race of 
conquerors. Everywhere their firsf object was to secure 
a large portioif of the conquered land ; but the footing 
on wlvich they placed themselves, with regard to the 
ancient inhabitants, was not everywhere the same; it 
varied •acording to the temper of the invaders, or of 
their chiefs, to tfceir relative strength, means, afkd op- 
portunities. In Sparta, and in inofet of the «Dorian 
states, th^ invaders shunned all intermixture with the 
conquered, and deprived them, if not of personal freedom^, 
of tdl' political rights. But elsewhere, as in Elis, and 
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probably "in Boeotia, fio such distinction appears to have 
been ; the j>ld and the new people graduajly melteU 
into one. Where this was *the case, the conquest 
scarcely produced any other effect on the internal rela- 
tions of the state than an extensive transfer of property, 
and the introdiiction of a new body of nobles, and 
perhips a new royal dynasty : the nature of the govern- 
ment might continue the> same, and might be liable to 
no other changes than it would otherwise have passed 
through. But, where a rigid se})aration was made 
between the new and tlie old inhabitants, so tliat the 
ft^rmcr only were citizens, or, in the highest sense, 
freemen, the latter subjects or slaves, there the constitu- 
tion assumed an ^rnhiguous aspect : it might appear 
from one point of view an oligarchy, while from 
another it might he considered as a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or a democracy. "11)0 freemen were equally 
raised above their inferiors, hut they might, qj* might 
not, be all on a level with one another ; they might f()r\n^ 
an aristocracy, or an oligarchy within an oligarchy ; and 
indeed this was the natural tendency of things in a Plate 
where one class was in continual jealousy and appre- 
hension of the other. 

An oligarchy, in the sense which we Jjiave assigned 
to the word, could only exist where there was an in- 
ferior body which felt itself aggrieved by being excluded 
fronCi the }>olitical rights which were reserved to the 
privileged few. Such a feeling of discontent might be 
roused by the rapacity or jiisoleoce of .the dominant 
order, as Ave shall to have happened at Athens, and 
as was the case at Mitylenc, where some members of 
the ruling house of the Penthalids w^eiit about with 
clubs, committing outrages like those which Nero 
practised for a short time in the streets of llome.^ 
But, tvithout any such provocation, disaffection might 
arise from the 6 au.se which we shall see producing 
a revolution aC Coiinth, where the aristocracy was ori- 
ginally established on a basis too narrow to be dural^e ; 

I Aribiot. 3’oL V, 10 
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as Aristotle relates of thi Basilids at Erythfae^ that^ 
tfiough th^y exercised their poyer wel^ they^cQiild not 
^retain it, because the people would no longer endure 
that should be lodged in so few hands J In general 
however it was a gradual, inevitable change in the 
relative position of the higher and lowlfer orders, which 
converted the aristocracy into an oligarchical faction, 
and awakenecl an opposition which usually ended in its 
overthrow. In the natural progress Of society, while 
the ruling body remained stationary, or was even Tosing 
a part of its strength, the commonalty, the class which, 
though personally free, was at first excluded from aH 
share in the government, was constantly growing in 
numbers and wealth, was hecorniij^ more united in 
itself, more conscious of its resources, and more disposed 
to put forward new claims. One of the steps winch 
led to this result was tlie increase wliich took place in 
the popij/ation of the cities, when the inhabitants of 
several scattered hamlets were collected within the same 
walls, 'rhis continued at nil ^mes to be considered as 
one tf the most efiectual metliods of shaking the power 
of an oligarchy, and the m«st fatal blow which could be 
inflicted on the interesife of the commonalty was to dis- 
perse it again, over the country in open villages. In 
the maritime towns the class wliich diew its subsistence 
from manufactures, trad^, and commerce, made still 
more rapid strides than in t’’c inland districts, ifnd, 
though more despised by the nobles, w’asjess inclined 
to reverence tilieir hereditary privileges than the cul- 
tivators of the land. * 

But, notwitfistanding the growdng strength of this 
forniidable adversary, an oligarchy, if not excessively 
narrow, might be able, by prudence and moderation, 
long to^aintain its ground; unless it was weakened by 
unforeseen disaste®, or divided in itself, and beiTrayed 
by its own members, I'he precautions which were 
use4 by tlie ruling class, when it began to perceive its 
ganger, were of various kiryls. The most simple and 
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congenidl to its spirit, were Ihose by which it provided 
againsi; ihward ^lecay, apd preserved the original found- 
ation of its power as much as possible unimpaired.. 
This was the object of the laws by which, in peveral 
oligarchical states, restraints were laid on the alienation 
of landed property, tending to prevent any change in 
the number of the estates into which the country had 
been once parcelled, and^to keep the same estates, always 
in the same families ; and these regulations were com- 
monly coupled with others, designed to guard against 
any material increase or diminution in the numbers of 
die privileged body. Of the last two the former was 
the most dangerous change, since it burdened the state 
with citizens who were unable to maintain their here- 
ditary rank, and might therefore easily become hostile 
to the government. , long as means could he found 
to preserve the established proportion between the pro- 
perty and the numbers of the ruling freemei\ the oli- 
garchy might be said to be in the fulness of its nati^^al 
vigour, which was often farther secured by an exclusive 
right to the use of a certain kind of armour, and by the 
possession of numerous stroKgholds, more especially of 
a citadel in the capital itself. These, together with the 
actual exercise of the powers which the main 

object of contention between the two parties, fonned its 
natural defences. 

I5ut the utmost which it could effect in this way, by 
the highest degree of energy and prudence, was to keep 
itself stationary. It couldt. neither prew^nt the growth 
of the commonalty;^‘tior meet it by a corresponding ex- 
pansion of its own frame. Hence, when the ancient 
relation between the two classes had been so far altered 
that even the least discerning could not but perceive 
the necessity of some change of system, other expedients 
were “resorted to for averting an open struggle. The 
extreme rigour 6f the exclusive principle was relaxed 
by concessipns, 'which were calculated to appease ,dis- 
/:ohtent witH the smallest possible sacrifice on the par| 
•of the powerful. It was perhaps sometimea sufilcient 
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fqr this purpose to impart* certain political ri^lits to th^e 
mass of tile commonalty, as a share ii|» the election of 
•magistrates aiid the enaetment of laws. But it was 
more frequently found necessary to widen the oliji;archy 
itself, by the admission of new familieg, and* to change 
the principle of its constitution by substituting wealth 
for birth as the qualification of its members. * The form 
of government in which the “possession of a certain 
amount of property was the condition of all, or a| least 
of the highest, political privileges, was sometimes called 
a timocra<^y and its character varied according to the 
standard adopted. When this was high, and especially 
if it was fixed in the produce of land, the constitution 
differed little in effect from the arisl^crafcal oligarchy, 
except as it openetl a prospect to those who were ex- 
cluded of raising themselves to a higher rank. But, 
when the standard was placed within reach of the mid- 
dling elfins, the form of government was commonly 
tf^ed a polity 3 and was considered'* as one of the best 
tempered and most durable mollifications of democracy# 
The'first stage however often afforded the i^eans of an 
easy tiansition to the second, or might be reduced to it 
by a change in the valife of the standard. 

Another exj^edient, which seems to have been tried 
not unfrequently ip early times, for preserving or re- 
storing tranquillity, was to invest an individual with 
absolute power, under a peculiar title, which soonTbe- 
canie obsolete : that of amynmetc. At Ctima indeed, 
and in other <:ities, this was the title of an ordinary 
magistracy, probably of that which succeeded the here- 
ditary monareny ; but, wlien applied to an extraor- 
dinary ^Ifice, it was equivalent to the title of protector 
or dictator. It did not indicate any disposition to 
revive ftie heroic royalty, but only the need which was 
* felt, either by the^jommonalty of protraction against the 
nobles, or by all parties of a temporajjy comprt)mise, 
wh^h induced the adverse factions to acquiesce in a 
neutral government. The^office was conferred some-^ 
times for life, sometimes only for a limited term, or 

VOL. I. B n 
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fbt the accomplishment of a specific object^ as the sage 
PittacCtS was c^^osen by universal consent^ at Mity*. 
lene^ when the city was threatened by a band of exiles^ 
he&ded by the poet Alcseus and his brother Antim^jiidas. 
Other persons ^who are said to have been elsewhere 
armed with like powers, as Phoebias at Samos, Chere. 
mon at Apollonia ^n the Adriatic^ though otherwise 
unknown, are described as men qualified by their 
eminent virtue to calm the rage of civil discord.^ They 
were surrounded with a body of guards for the main, 
tenance of their authority ; but it is expressly observed, 
that this force was always cautiously limited to the 
number which seemed to be required for the public 
safety.'^ As <the choice was always grounded on the 
extraordinary merit of the individual, which probably 
in all cases sugges^d the expedient, so we do not hear 
that it was ever abused for the foundation of a per- 
manent dynasty ; and it never proved more than a pal- 
liative of the evils against which it was directed, thcjjiSIgh 
J'ittacus, and perhaps other acsymnetes, was the author 
of some l^ws which were lasting monuments of his 
administration. ‘ ^ 

The fall of an oligarchy was sometimes accelerated 
by accidental and inevitable disasters, asiby a protracted 
war, which at once exhausted its wealth and reduced 
iVs numbers, or by the loss of a battle, in which die 
flower of its youth might sometimes be cut off* at one 
blow, and It'ave it to the mercy of its subjects ; a case 
of which we shall Jind a signal instanccTin the history 
of Argos. But much more frequently the revolutions 
which overthrevj” the oligarchical governments arose 
out of the imprudence or misconduct, or the Internal 
dissensions, of the rulfng body, or out of the ambition of 
some of its members. The commonalty, even when 
really superior ip strength, could nof, all at once, shake ** 

* Of ^1ie coniino«iIt> (AIckus in Aristot. Pol.iii 14.) Weickw (Jahn’s 
Jahrbticher» xii. p. 16.) observe* that the case of Pittacus^^s an exception 
to Wachsinutn^ account of the {esymnet j (i. p. 280 ) as proceediTr^ from 
^ the condescension of the higher ordfrs. 
n 2 Theod. Mctochita, quoted by Neumann on ArUtot. Pol. p. 

> AriMot Pot: iii. 15. 
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off the awe with which it was impressed by ageS of sub^ 
jwtion. 4 ^ leader to a^>imate,^nite, and direct 

,it ; and it was seldom that one capable of inspiring it 
lyith (^onhdence could be found in its own ranks. But 
if the oligarchy had unwisely narrowed its* pale, and 
shut out some who felt themselves the natural equals of 
those who enjoyed its privileges ; or if, whMe its form 
remained the same, the substknce of power was en- 
grossed by a few overbearing families ; or if, as is said 
to have happened at Chios and Cnidus, it excited the 
indignation of the more moderate among its members 
by its insolence or injustice; or if feuds arose withih 
it, in which the weaker party was unable to obtain re- 
dress for its wrongs, or either thought ijself aggrieved 
by a legal sentence ; or if the heir of a noble house 
had lost or wasted his patrimony, a^d was unable either 
to endure poverty or to repair his fortunes by any legi- 
timate n^aus ; or, finally, if among the oligarchs there 
^re restless spirits, impatient of equality even in the 
highest rank, or desirous of |i new field of action ; -y- 
in fll these cases a chief could not long wanted to 
* espouse the cause of the* commonalty ; and the ablest 
champion of popular lights was he who asserted them 
against the i^terepts of his own order. But, as the 
motives by whi^h this new ally was impelled w'ere 
generally very distinct from patriotic zeal, it frequently 
happened that the defeat of the oligarchy, achieved 
with such aid, was not immediately a triumph of the 
commonalty, *but only a ttep by which the popular 
leader exaltec^ himself above both parties to supreme 
^ower. In many cases indeed it is probable that the 
bulk (If the people was not merely passive, but hailed 
with pleasure \ revolution whicK placed tlit helm of the 
statt! iti the hands of a man in whose character they 
‘ confided, and wh% perhaps by his birth as well *as by 
his personal qualities, revived the w^come image of 
thei; heroicF royalty, which was hallowed Ijy long che- 
rished tradition, and by ^pic song. Such was the 
origin* of most of the governments whiej^ the GreeJdS 
I) D 2 • 
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described by the teriA tyranny y — a term to which a notion 
has bean attach^ji^ in nqpdern languages^ whi(^h did not 
enter into its original definition. . A tyranny, in the Greek • 
sense of the word^ was the irresponsible dominiop of a 
single perSion, not founded on hereditary right, like the 
monarchies of file heroic ages and of many barbarian 
nations ; i^ior on a free election, like that of a dictator 
or ssymnete ; but on fotce. It did not cliange its cha- 
racter when transmitted through several generations, 
nor was any other name invented to describe it when 
power ivhich had been acquired by violence was used 
for the public good ; though Aristotle makes it an ele- 
ment in the definition of tyranny, that it is exercised 
for selfish ends, put, according to the ordinary Greek 
notions, and file usage of the Greek historians, a mild 
and beneficent tyranny is an expression which involves 
no contradiction. On the other hand, a government, 
legitimate in its origin, might be converted into a 
tyranny, by an illegal forcible extension of its pow§^ 
^r of its duration ; and^we are informed by Aristotle 
that this w|is frequently the case in early times, bdiore 
the regal title was abolished,* or while the chief magis- 
trate, who succeeded under a VlifFerent name to the 
functions of royalty, was still invested ^with preroga- 
tives dangerous to liberty. Such was the basis on 
wiiich one of the ancient tyrants, most infamous for 
his 'cruelty, Phalaris of Agrigen turn, established his 
despotism, v 

But most of the tyrannies which sprang up before 
the Persian wars bwed their existence, to the cause 
above described, and derived their peculiar character 
from the occasion which gave them birth, 5t was 
usually by a mixture 6f violence and artifice that the 
demagogue accomplished his ends. A hacknieU stra- 
tageid, which however seems always* to have been suc- 
dessfuk was, to^ feign that his life was threatened, or 
had even been attacked by the fury of the iwbles, find 
on this pretext to procure a^ard for his person from 
Vhe people. ^ This band, tliough composed of citizens^ 
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his found it easy to attach to his interests, and^ with its 
aid made the first step towards absolutcapower sei2. 
•ing the citadel : an act which might be considered as a 
fbrmaiC assumption of the tyranny, and as declaring a 
resolution to maintain it by force. But p other respects 
the more politic tyrants set an example which Augustus 
might have studied with advantage. Like hifti, they as 
carefully avoided the okentafion of power as the'*’’ 

• guarded its substance. They suffered the at^cient 
forms of the government to remain in apparent vigour, 
and even in real operation, so far as they did not come 
into conflict with their own authority. They assumed 
no title, and were not distinguished from private citi» 
zens by any ensigns of superior ra^k. #But they did 
not the less keep a jealous eye on all whom wealth, or 
character, or influence, might render dangerous ri 
vals; and commonly either forced them into exile, or 
removed •them by the stroke of an assassin. They 
exerted still greater vigilance in suppressing every kind 
of combination which might cover the germ of a con.» 
spiracy. The lowest class of the commonalty they 
^ restrained from licence^ and provided with employment. 
For this purpose, no less than to gratify their taste or 
display their nfagnificence, they frequently adorned their 
cities with costly l:oiildings, which required years of la- 
bour from numerous hands : and, where this expedient 
did not suffice, they scrupled not to force a part of the 
population to quit the capital, and seek subsistence in 
rural occupatidhs. On the %ame ground they were not 
reluctant to engage in wars, which afforded them op- 
portunities of relieving themselves, in a less invidious 
mannef, both from troublesome friends and from dan- 
gerous ^foes, as ^ell as of strengthening and extending 
their dominion by conquest. 

Such was the Sfcinary policy of tjie best tyrants ; 
and by these arts they were frequently #ble to re4gn in 
pease, and* to transmit their power to their children. 
But the maxims and charaoter of the tyranny generally 
underwent a change under their successors,^nd scarce!/ 
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an hi«tanc& was known of a “ tyrannical dynasty th^^t 
lasted ^yond third gen^ation. The youth who 
was bred up to enjoy the power yrhich his father hadi 
acquired, even if he was not inferior to him in ^ilit^ 
seldom* imitated^ his prudence; and^ even when he began 
wUh good intentions, he -might be precipitated by Ont 
fdse step into a career of crime, where he could never 
stop. If even he was "not the slave of his passions, 
and not conscious of mcurring generaLcontempt or 
hatred by the manner in whiph he indulged them, he 
might be alartned by some attempt to shake off his 
yoke, and might be rendered remorseless and cruel by 
his fears. Thenceforth the Whole aspect of the govern- 
ment was changed# The new tyrant placed his sole re- 
liance On foreign troops, and on the means he possessed 
of WeakeniSig^ dividing-^ and overawing his subjects, 
fie endeavoured to level all that was eminent in birth, 
wealth, or merit, by death, banishment, and confis- 
cation ; lent an ear to flatterers and informers, sent 
spies into every social circle, and rewarded the treachery 
of faithless slaves or unnatural relatives. These ^fea- 
tures may perhaps belong Vnore generally to the ty- 
ranny of later times than to that of the period which 
we arc now considering, — the century o»two preceding 
the Persian wars ; yet, in a ^eater pr less degree, they 
appear to have been common to both. But, even where 
the tyrant did not make himself universally odious, or 
provoke the vengeance of individuals by his wantonness 
or cruelty, he was coiista'fttly threatened by dangers, 
both from witliin and from without, wlpch it required 
the utmost vigour and prudence to avert. The party 
which his usurpation had supplanted, though depressed, 

' was still powerful, nidre exasperated than humbled by 
its defeat, and ever ready to take advantage of any op- 
portunity of overthrowing him, eitKIr l^y private con- 
spiracy, or by %^ecting to make common cause with the 
lower clasnc^, or by calling in foreign aid. And in 
•Oreece itself such aid was alwaysvat hand : the ty- 
*rant8 inaeefl were partially leagued together fdr mu* 
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tjial sujxport. But Spaiti threw afi her might into the 
opposite ^le. ^ She not only ^readed^the coht^on of 
I an example which might et^danger het. own institutions, ' 
hut ^as glad to extend ^er influence hy, taking an 
actiye part in revolutions, whiol^ wquld causff the states 
restored, by her intervention, to their ol^ government to 
look up to her with gratitude and.dependence«a their na- 
tural protectress. And a^cordfngly l^iucydtdes Mcrihes 
the overthrow of most of the tyrannies whicji flounshed 
in Greece before the P^sian war^rto the exert&^na df 
Sparta; though neither he,n6r any^ other. ancient author, 
has left an account of the manner in which it ;^s 
eflected, aild only a few'ihstannes of her interference 
are mentioned by Plutarch, in a cssyal allusmn. ^ Her 
co-operation to this end was undoubtedly vCTy important 
to her own interests, and may have laid the iimnediate 
foundation Of her subsequent greatness ; ■ but’it probably 
only hastened tlie natural course of events, which, nearly 
di'^the same time, without her aid, |$d to a aimilai* 
general revolution in many o^the western colonies. 

I'he immediate effect produced by thj fall pf the 
tyrants depended on the hands by which it was accom. 
plished. Where it i/as the work of Spart^, she would 
aim at introducing a constitution most in conformity, to 
her own. But tj^e example of Athens will shew, that 
she was sometimes instrumental in promoting the tri- 
umph of principles more adverse to her views *than 
those of the tyranny itself. When * however the 
struggle which had been interrupted by the temporary 
usurpation w^s revived, the partifjs wefe no longer in 
‘ exactly the same posture as at its outset. In' genera] 
the cftmmonalty was found to have gained, in strength 
and spirit, evon more than the*oligarchy had lost; and 
the prevalent leaning of the ensuing period was on the 
side of democrefty. Indeed the decisive step that 
by which the oligarchy of wealth wps substituted for 
t^ oligaTchy of birth. This open.ed th^ door for all 
the subsequent hmovatiops, by which the scale of the 

» De Her. Mai. fil. ' 
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timocracy was gradifally lowered, until it was who% 
abolish^.^^ The^ term fjiemoGracy is used byei Aristotle 
sometimes in a larger sense, *60 as to include several • 
forms of government, which^ uotwithstanding^theim 
common character, were distinguished from each other 
by peculiar features ; at other times in a narrower, to 
denote a fcrm essentially vicious, which stands in the 
same relation to the happy temperament to which he 
gives the name of polity^ as oligarchy to aristocracy, or 
tyranny to royalty. We shall not confine ourselves to 
the technical language of his system, but will endeavour 
to^ define the notion of democracy, as the word was 
commonly understood by the Greeks, so as to separate 
the essence of the thing from the various accidents 
which have sometimes been confounded with it by 
writers who have treated Greek history as a vehicle for 
conveying their views on questions of modern politics^ 
which never arose in the Greek republics. It must no^ 
he forgotten, that the h 6 cly to which the terms oligarc^^»y 
and democracy relern^fonntfd a comparatively small part 
of the population in most Greek states, since it did not 
include either slaves or resident free foreigners. The 
sovereign power resided wholly irf the native freemen ; 
and w^hether it was exercised by a pan lor by all of 
them, was the question which determined the nature of 
thetgovernment. When the barrier had been thrown 
down*, by which all political rights were made the in- 
heritance of certain families. — since every freeman, even 
when actually excluded from*them by the Want of suffi- 
cient property, was by law capable of acquiring them, 
— democracy might be said to have begun. It was * 
advancing, as the legal condition of their enjoyinent 
was brought within th^ reach of a more numerous 
class ; but it could not be considered as complete, so 
long as kny freeman was debarred from them by poverty. 
Since hawever t^^e sovereignty included several attri- 
butes which jmight be separated, the character of tbe 
constitution depended on thei^way in which these were 
disinbuted, was considered as partaking more of 
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democracy than of oligarihy, wheh the most fmportant 
ot them \^ere shared by all h’ee^en without distinction, 
tliough a part was still appropriated to a number limited 
^ther by birth or fortune. Thus where the legislative, 
or, as it was anciently termed, the deliberattve, branch 
of the sovereignty was lodged in an assembly open to 
every freeman, and where no other qualifieation than 
free birth was required for jddicial functions, and for 
the election of magistrates, there the government was 
called democratical, though the highest offices of the 
state might be reserved to a privileged class. But a 
finished democracy, that which fully satisfied the Gre^ 
notion, was one in which every attribute of sovereignty 
might be shared, without respect tp rank or property, 
by every freeman. 

More than this was not implied in democracy ; and 
little less than this was required, according to the views 
of the philosophers, to constitute the character of a 
citizen, which, in the opinion of Aristotle, could not exist 
wiftiout a voice in the Icgisls^ivc assembly, and such^a 
shafe in the administration of justice as \^8 necessary 
to secure the responsibility»of the magistrates. But this 
equality of rights left*room for a great diversity in the 
modes of exercising them, w^hich determined tlie real 
nature of a democratical constitution. There were 
indeed certain rij^its, tlfose which Aristotle considers 
as essential to a citizen,, which, according to the received 
Greek notions, could, in a democracy, only he exercised 
in person. Tiie thought of* delegating them to account- 
able representatives seems never to*have occurred either 
po practical or speculative statesmen, except in the form- 
aMon #f confederacies, which rendered such an expedient 
necessary. Where all the powers of the state w'ere 
lodged* in a certain number of citizens, though they 
were elected by* the whole body of the peopfe, the 
government was looked upon as an oligarchy ; land, in 
fact it seems that, in all such cases, the^ J^unctions so 
assigned were held for life^ and without any response* 
bility.- But still, even in the purest form of democracy. 
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it was nc^c necessary that all the citizens should take an 
equally active part in th$ transaction of public Jbusiness; 
and the unavoidable inequality in the advantages of , 
fortune^ and of personal qualities, fixed a natural^ 
to the exercise of most political rights. The class 
which was raised, by its station, above the need of daily 
labour seemed to be pointed out by nature fo( the dis- 
charge of all offices and’ duties which required leisure 
and freedom of thought. It could only be on extra- 
ordinary occasions that the poor man could be willing 
to leave his held or his workshop, to take his place in 
the legislative assembly or the court of justice ; and the 
control which his right, however rarely it might be 
called into action, gave him over the public officers, who 
were the men of his choice, was a sufficient safeguard 
against every ordinary danger to be apprehended from 
them^ 

But the principle of legal equality, which ,ivas the 
basis of democracy, was gradually construed in a map- 
ner which inverted tlie wholesome order of nature, and 
led to a long train of pernicious consequences. Vhe 
administration of the comrae>n wealth came to be re- ' 
garded, not as a service, in whidh all were interested, 
but for which some might be qualified bettqr than others, 
but as a property, in which each was entitled to an 
equal share. The practical application of this view was 
the introduction of an expedient for levelling, as far as 
possible, the inequality of nature, by enabling the poorest 
to devote his time, without »loss, or even with profit, to 
public affairs. This' was done by giving him wages for 
his attendance on al* occasions of exercising his franchise; 
and, as the sum which could be afforded for this purpose * 
was necessarily small, ii attracted precisely the persons 
whose presence was least desirable. A farther* appli- 
cation bf the same principle was, as much as possible, to 
increase, the number, and abridge the duration and 
authority o£.jpul)lic offices, and to transfer their po\ter 
tc» the people in a mass. On the same ground, chance 
vras substituted for election in the creation of all magis- 
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tjates^ whose (duties did ]^t actually demand ^ther the 
security of a large fortune or peculiar abilities /md ex^ 

• perience. In proportion* as the poptiar assembly, or 
darge ^rtions detached from it for the exercise of ju- 
dicial functions, drew all the branches of the sovereignty 
more and more into their sphere, the character of their 
proceedings became more and more subjeot to the in- 
fluence of the lower class of the citizens, which consti- 
tuted a permanent majority. And thus the democracy, 
instead of the equality which was its supposed bhsis, in 
fact established the ascendancy of a faction, which, 
although greatly preponderant in numbers, no more 
represented the whole state than the oligarchy itself ; 
and which, though not equally liable to fall into the 
mechanism of a vicious system, was *more prone to 
yield to the impulse of the moment, more easily misled 
by blind or treacherous guides, and might thus, as 
frequently, though not so deliberately and methodically, 
trample, not only on law and custom, but on justice and 
humanity. This disease of a democracy was sometimes 
designated by the term ochlocracy ^ or the dominion* of 
the rabble. * 

A democracy thus*corrupted exhibited many features 
of a tyrannya It was jealous of all who were eminently 
distinguished by^ birth, fortune, or reputation ; it en- 
couraged flatterers and Sycophants ; was insatiable ip its 
demands on the property of the rich, and readily lis- • 
tened to charges which exposed them tij death or con- 
fiscation. The class whkh suffered such oppression, 
commonly ijl satisfied with the jprinciple of the consti- 
tution itself, was inflamed with the most furious ani- 
mo^ty by the mode in which it was applied, and 
regarded the^^reat mass of its fellow citizens as its mortal 
enemies. But the long series of calamities which flowed 
from this soufee, both to particular states and to the 
whole nation, more properly belongs to a latei* period ; 
and we^ave even gone a few steps SeyoQd the limits of 
this part of our histor^^ in pointing out their origin, 
which however could not be omittq^ here without 
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leaving tiiis sketch df the sifbject hnperfect and oV 
scure. , ‘ < r 

Aristotle’s survey of the Greek forms of government, 
which we have taken as our guide in the foregoing^ 
sketch, was founded on a vast store of information 
which he had coUected on the history and constitution 
of more than a liundred and fifty states, in the mother 
country and the colonies, and which he had consigned 
to a great work now unfortunately lost. Our knowledge 
of the internal condition and vicissitudes of almost all 
these states is very scanty and fragmentary : but some 
of •‘the main facts concerning them, which have lieen 
saved from oblivion, will serve to throw light both on 
the picture just pvei\, and on several parts of the ensuing 
history. 

We have scarcely any thing to say, during this period, 
of the state of parties, or even the forms of government, 
in Arcadia, Klis, and Achaia. If Arcadia wtis ever 
subject to a single king, which seems to be iritirnatfd 
by some accounts of its ea^ly history, it was probably 
only, as in JThessaly, by an occasional election^ nr a 
temporary usurpation. The * title of king however 
appears not to have been every whdi-e abolishetl down to 
a much later time, as we find a hint that i^was retained 
at Orchomenus even in the fifth century before our 
era.k * That the leimblican constitutions were long 
aristoCratical can scaicely be doubted, as the two prin- 
cipal Arcadian /cities, Tegea and Man tinea, wore at first 
only the chief among several email hamlets| which were 
at length united in ohe capital. This, ?vhenever it 
happened, was a step toward the subversion of aristo- 
cratical privileges ; and it was no doubt with this ^iew 
that the five Mantincan villages were iucorporatc;d by 
the Argives, as Strabo mentions without assigning the 
date of the event. But it is not probable that Argos 
thus interfered befpre her own institutions had under- 

o 

* Plut. Pnral. 32. ^ft)e «torjr of the murder of Romulus transferred to Ar. 
cadid. 'I’he whole being so palpable a fictV>Ti, 1 should hardly have thought 
it a jufficierit ground even for the remark in the text, if it had not been 
citedr with contiueiictrtjy Mueller, Dor. i. 7. 10. ii. 6. 
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gone a like change, whicfi, as we Shall see, diS not take 
place before a later period than ouj| history* has yet 
• reached. Whether the imion of the nine villages, which 
eluded Tegea as their chief, was effected earlier or 
later, does not appear. But, after she had oifce acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Sparta, Tegea was sheltered by 
Spartan influence from popular innovations, and was 
always the less inclined to adopt them when they pre- 
vailed at Mantinea : for as the position of t]ie two 
Arcadian neighbours tended to connect the one with 
Sparta, and the other with Argos, so it supplied occa- 
sion for interminable feuds between them, especially *as 
the contiguous plains, which formed the main part of 
their territories, were liable to be mych (Jamaged by the 
waters that descended from their mountains, which 
might easily be diverted toward either side. ^ At a 
much later period a like incorporation took place, through 
Spartaniintcrvention, at llersca, wdach had also been the 
chief of nine hamlets. - It was probably after this 
event that the constitution #f Heraea underwent the 
chiftiges mentioned by Aristotle*’, and jjroduced by 
the extraordinary heat of •competition for public offices, 
which rendered it rilcessary to fill them up by lot, 
instead of tho ancient mode of election. But, in general, 
the history of the western states of Arcadia is wrapt in 
deep obscurity, wliich w^s only broken, in the ffiifrth 
century b, c., by the foundation of a new Arcadian 
capital. • 

In Elis tlie monarchical form of government con- 
tinued for soy^ie generations in the* line of Oxylus, but 
•appears to have ceased there earlier than at Pisa, which, 
at tlnf time when it was conquered and destroyed by the 
Eleans, was*5uled by chiefs, ^ho were probably legi- 
timate kings. Immediately after the conquest, in the 
fiftieth olympiatf, the dignity of Hellanodices,* which 
had been held by the kings of Elis, oj shared by them 
wijth those of Pisa, was assigned to two E]pan officers by 
lot, a proof that royalty w^s then extinct. The consti- 

« • 

* Thuc. V. G5. a Strabo,^vui. p. 337. 9 ^oL v. 3, 
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tution by which it ^as replaced Beems to have beep 

rigidly aristocrat^cal, peahaps no other than the narrow 
ohgarchy described by Aristotte^, — who observes that • 
the whole number of citizens exercising any plJitliticaJl, 
functions Vas sjnall — confined, perhaps to the six 
hundred mentioned by Thucydides - ; and tliat the 
senate, originally composed of ninety members, who 
held their oflSce for life, and filled up vacancies at their 
pleasure, had been gradually reduced to a very few. 
Elis, the capital, remained in a condition like that of the 
above-mentioned Arcadian towns until the Persian war, 
wfien the inhabitants of many villages were collected 
in its precincts.'^ This was probably attended by 
other changes pf democratical nature — perhaps by 
the limitation which one Phormisis said to have effected 
in the power of the senate'* — and henceforth the 
number of the Hellanodic© corresponded to that of the 
tribes or regions into which the Elean ter ri wry was 
divided ; so that, whenever any of these regions lyas 
loft by tile chance of war, the number of the IleUanodic<e 
was projiortjonately red need. So too the malfons 

who presided at the games in honour of Here, in which * 
the Elean virgins contended at Olj^mpia, were chosen in 
equal number from each of the tribes . *> 

In Achaia, the royal dignity was transmitted in the 
line df Tisamenus down to Ogyges, whose sons, affecting 

1 Pol V 6. In the comparison wuU the Spartan Gerusia, a negative 
Bociufr to have drop^.out of the text. 

V 47 ^ Stiabo, viii. p 

* Plutarch, Reip Ger I*repc. o. 10. " * 

^ Pans. V. <) The text o’ PaUK manifehlly requires some correction 
in the date assigm^tl to the appointment of nine Hellainrhi a*, in tin* looin 
of the two who are haul to have filUfl that othce tor a very long tune yirri. 
iT?A7o‘Tev'^ after Die .9. th olympiad Ilut it is douhtiul what nuinlier ought 
to be sulrttitutcd for that wl.ioh is found in the manuscriptH — ol. Sjy. Mn- 
eller, in an mtcrc'iting e^say on tl*e subiect, in the new Jf//. tnt^c/ics Museum, 

II y p. IfiS., projioses ol 7/» as the epoch mentioned *{>y Pausaii^j.. He 
has there rendered it higlily probable, that, of the twelve regions which 
roinposerk the lulean territory in its greatest exten|, four belonged to the 
proper, or hvUow, Ehs, four to Pisa, and four to the Tnphyhun states. It 
was this jKirtion tfiat often changed masters in the wars between 
Klis and her neiglibouir, and thus occasioned the variation in the numb«:r 
of the Hcllanodiea; Yet it is remarkable that the nine, who were at^ 
pointed when the •number was first enlarged, had not all one office, out 
pAsided, throe over the chariot-race/< three over the pcntathkni, and 
tlKec over the otlie^ contests. (Paua. v. 9. 5.) 

fl Paua. V. 16. 5. 
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despotic power, were dejibsed, ancK the goveriAnent was 
changed j;o a democracy is said to have 

> possessed a high repuiation.^ Ffbm Pausanias it * 
rather seem as if the title of king had been held 
by a number of petty chiefs at onee.‘^ df so, the 
revolution must have had its origin* in causes more 
general than those assigned to it by Polybiys, It was 
probably accelerated by the . ifumber of Achaean emi- 
grants who sought refuge in Achaia from other parts of 
Peloponnesus, and who soon crowded the countrj, till it 
was relieved by its Italian colonies. What Polybius , 
and Strabo term a democracy may however have been 
a polity, or a very liberal and well tempered form of 
oligarchy. Of its details we know nothing ; nor are 
wc informed in what relation the twelve principal 
Achaian towns — a division adopted from the lonians — 
stood to the hamlets, of which each had seven or eight 
in its territory, like those of Tegea and Mantinea.** 
A| little are we able to describe the constitution of the 
confederacy in which the twelve states were now united. 

^ore light has been thrown by ancient authors on 
the history of the states^ in the north-east quarter of 
Peloponnesus, those 4f Argoiis in the largest sense of 
the word. At Argos itself, regal government subsisted 
down to the Persian wars, although the line of the 
Heracleid princes appears to have become <iK(jinct 
toward the middle of the preceding century, Pausa- ^ 
nias remarks, that, from a very ear^y period, the 
Argives wer» led by their •peculiarly independent spiiit 
to limit the^ prerogatives of iheif kings so narrowly as 
. to leave them little more than the name. We cannot 
howfver place much reliance on such a general reflec- 
tion of a late, writer. But w^ have seen that Pheidon, 
who, about the year 750 b. c,, extended the power of 
Argos further* than any of his predecessors, also 
stretched the royal authority so*^much bt^ond its 

• * ,• 

^ Polybma, h. 41. ^ Strabo, v. lin. S84. 3 vii. 6. 

4 Strabo, viii. p. 3«%, who reifUikb, ai laww »A>/Mihoy m 

trahus IxTiirau/, • 
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legitimate bounds^ that he is tometimes called a tyraot^ 
though he was rightful heir of Temenus. ^After his 
deaths as his ccSiiquests appear to have been speedily , 
lostj so it is probable that his successors were unable t(^ 
maintain the ascendancy which he had gained over his 
Dorian subjects/ and the royal dignity may henceforth 
have been,^as Pausanias describes it^ little more than a 
title. lienee^ too^ on the failure of the ancient line» 
about B. c. 5G0, .®gon, though of a different family, 
may have met with the less opposition in mounting the 
throne. The substance of power rested with the 
Dorian freemen : in what manner it was distributed 
among them we can only conjecture from analogy. 
Their lands were cultivated by a class of serfs, corre- 
sponding to the Spartan helots, who served in war as 
light-armed troops, whence they derived their peculiar 
name, gymnesians. They were also sovereigns of a few 
towns, the inhabitants of wdiich, like the Lj^conians 
subject to Sparta, though personally free, were excluded 
from all share in their poetical })rivilege8. The eveiits 
which put an end to this state of things, and produvcd 
an entire chUnge in the form ^of government at Argos, 
will be hereafter related. .. 

Among the states of the Argolic act{‘, Epidaurus 
deserves notice, not so much for the few facts which 
are kjiown of its internal history, as' on account of its 
relatmn to ASgina. This island, destined to take no 
inconsiderable part in the affairs of Greece, was long 
subject to Epidaurus, wliich was so jt^alous of her 
sovereignty as to compel the ASginetans to resort to 
her tribunals for the trial of their causes. ” It seems to 
have been as a dependency of Epidaurus that ir.gina 
fell under the dominion ©f the Argive Pheidon. After 
recovering her own independence, Jlpidaurus stiff con- 
tinued antiistress of the island. Whether she had any 
subjects pn the main land standing on the same footing, 
we are not expi^fessly informed. But hero* likewise 
the ruling efiss was supported hy the services of a 
population of ^.bondmen, distinguished by a peculiar 
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name (Conipodes^ die da^f*footed^, designatiilg itideed 
i£eir rurfl occupations, but ^rtain^ expfeigpive of 
• contemqf. Toward th6»end of the^seventb century 
p. c.) and the begihning of the next, J&pidaunis was 
aubjeet to a ruler named Procles, who la styled a 
tyrant, and was allied with Periander the tyrant of 
Corinth. But nothing is known as to the erigin and 
nature of his usurpation. He*incurred the resentment 
of his son-in-law Periander, who made himself master 
of Procles Imd of Epidaurus. It was perhaj^s this 
event which afforded ,®gina an opportunity of shaking 
off the Epidaurian yoke. But, had it been otherwise, 
the old relation between the two states could not have 
subsisted much longer. JEgina was^apidly outgrowing 
the mother country, was engaged in a flourishing 
commerce, strong in an enterprising and industrious 
population, enriched and adorned by the arts of peace, 
and skitted in those of war. The separation which 
soon after took place was embittered by mutual resent- 
ment ; and the .ffiginetans, whose navy soon became tljje 
ino^l: powerful in Greece, retaliated on E|)idaurus for 
^the degradation they had iluffered by a series of insults. 
Rut the same causes ife which they owed their national 
independence •seem to have deprived the class which 
had been hitherto medominant in .®gina of its political 
privileges. The island was tom by the opposite cftiims 
and interests arising out of the old and the new older 
of things, and became, as we shall see, scene of a 
bloody struggfe. > 

At Corintl^, the descendants of* Aletes retained the 
power and the title of royalty for five generations, after 
whicl^ according to Pausanias, the sceptre passed into 
anothg: family^ called the Bacchiads, from Bacchis, the 
first king of their race, and was transmitted in this 
line for five gen&ationa more ; when Telestes, tire last 
of these princes, having been mur^e^’ed, the-' kingly 
oflSke was abolished, and, in its place, yearly ^magistrates, 
with the title of prytani's, were elected, exclusively 
however, from the house of Bacchis. 'This account, 

VOL. I- EE 
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indeed^ * eauDot be •reconcilet with Strabo^s^ that the 
BaechtadB^ as a body, ruled 200 years, which^ if added 
to the ten genei^tions of Pausanias, would bri|ig down« 
the termination of the Bacchiad dynasty more than ^ 
century too low. But we do not know the grounds of 
Strabo's calcula^on, and it seems not improbable that 
his 200 ^ears may include a period during which the 
fiaccbiads permitted mdhibers of their house to exercise 
an authority which may have been gradually limited, as 
at Atliens. The Bacchiads must not be con^dered as 
a ^ngle family, but probably comprehended many, 
tthich, though bearing a common name, were but 
distantly connected by blood* On the other hand, 
they undoubtedly included only a small part of the 
Dorian freemen, and they appear to have estranged 
themselves as much from the great body of their 
countrymen as from the conquered j^olians ; for they 
not only engrossed all political grower, but intf>rmarried 
exclusively with one another. It seems natural to 
oppose, that the effect of this exclusion would be to 
efface the distinctions which before separated the other 
classes in the state, and to leave only two orders, con-^ ' 
scious of different views and interests, the dominant 
caste and their subjects. The situation of Corinth 
inviting the commerce of the east, and stimulating its 
people to extend it toward 'the west, the influx of 
strdfegers, augmented from time to time by the national 
games celebrated on the isthmus, and the consequences 
hence arisiitg to the numbers, the condition, and habits 
of the industrious class, must have contributed to the 
same result. With the wealth of Asia, Corinth seemft 
very early to have admitted Asiatic vices and l«4xury, 
which flourished undei^tbe shelter of an ^otic supersti- 
tion.^ Tl}e ruling class itself was not exempt from 
this dbntagion. The great wealth Attributed to the 

> Strabo, viil^ p. 57^. Kreuser, in a little ivork called D^r Heilenen 
PriesierHaatf p.%1.^ labours hard to d«itroy the credit of Strabo's asseition 
MA to the Corinthian Hierodules — but has not observed how strooKly it it 
bvthe Datsageof Athensus containing tlie fragmenta of Jlndar'a 
Scuhon, xiul c. Ss. See BoedUi on Pindar, iIl p. dll. 
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Bacchkd Demamtuii^ in #ie Roman story, indicates that 
t&e Corin{hiitn nobles did not 4^dain to enrfch them* 
.aelTos by commerce. Aristotle indeed^peaks of a 7ery 
indent Corinthian legislator, named Fheidon, who had 
endeavoured so to regulate and limit the acquisition of 
property, and the numbers of the citizens, as to pre- 
serve either the same amount or the same proportions. 
But these institutions, which "probably related only to 
the nobles, if they were ever adopted, seem not to have 
been durable. 

It would have been scarcely possible that so narrow 
an oligarchy could have kept its ground long under suffh 
circumstances, even if it had used its power with the 
utmost moderation and wisdom, ^ut the Bacchiads 
seem not to have been sufficiently care/ul to preserve 
the respect of their subjects though they were, pro- 
bably, by no means negligent of precautions for securing 
the stability of their government ; among which may be 
numbered the colonies by which they discharged a part 
of \heir growing population* on the coasts of tljie 
wesftm seas. The revolution by which^ they were 
1)verthrown about the year 660 b. c., tliough it only 
served for a time to raise another dynasty in their room, 
was undoubtedly the work of tlie commonalty, which 
had grown weary of their usurpation. Cypselus, the 
author of this re volution, *w as a man of an opulent^and 
very ancient family, though of iBolian, not Dorian, 
nobility ; for he traced his descent to Csngus, a king of 
the Lapiths, and one of hismearer ancestors bad been 
an associate gf Aletes in the conquest of Corinth.^' 
The legend which explained, and perhaps grew out of, 
his name represents him as sprung from a daughter 
of the Bacchiads, and as from* his birth an object of 

their lealousy. For thirty years he ruled Cqyinth, and, 

• 

^ See the story of Archies in Fr, Diodor. L viii ,an#in M.Tyriu^ S41.: and 
that of Diocles and Alcyone, Aristut Fol. iL 9., andaSlian, V. Hf i. 19. 

3 Pans. ii. 4.) v. IH. 2. _ 

9 Prom the coffbr in which he had been concealed by his mother, 

which was said to be preserved at^lympia. The one dedicated by hia 
family aa a relic and a inonument or his deliverance wu of cedamwoo^ 
inlaid with gold and ivory, and adorned with many grou^of figures. 
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in the language of ft later geAe^ration^ is termed son^ 
times a king sometimes a tyrant. Bu( Amtode 
calls him a demagogue^ and ftlssignsj as the proof of his* 
real character^ that he never employed guards ala>nt hjf 
person. * Yet^ a Corinthian orator in Herodotus 
charges him with having banished many citizens^ and 
with haviftg deprived many of their property, and still 
more of their lives ; and a later author asserts, thatj in 
the coprse of ten years, he took away the whole amount 
of the property of the Corinthians in taxes and, in pur- 
suance of a vow, dedicated it to Jupiter ; and a statue of 
pure gold at Olympia, which was celebrated as his offering, 
though it was not in his lifetime inscribed with his 
name and ^sdy works with which he adorned 
other Grecian temples must have seemed to confirm 
a part of these accusations. Tiie fact may have been, 
that Cypselus did not spare the oligarchs, whom he had 
overthrown, but that he maintained himself by the con- 
fidence and affection of the people, which continu^ to 
r^sgard him as its deliverer and protector to the end of 
his life. 

He was succeeded by his iion Periander, a very cele- 
brated person, but the subject oi'so many contradictory 
accounts that it is extremely difficult to discover his 
real character. He was famed for bis wisdom, and was 
eveii frequently numbered among the seven roost emi- 
nent sages of his age : he was a lover of poetry, and 
himself made it a vehicle of moral or political 
instruction: his administration is praiflffid by Plato's 
scholar, Heraclides, as prudent, just, rqild, and even 
paternal; for he h said to have shown a tender soliciP- 
tude, not merely for the prosperity, but for th# moral 
well-being, of his subjects. On the other hand, is de- 
scribed as <a man incapable of self-command, who made 
himself and others miserable by tne indulgence of his 
passions; and, ;in his public capacity, as a rapacious , 
• ^ 

' * In th€ oracle in Herod, v. 92. * Pol. v. 9. 

t * Pseudo. Arist^t <Econ. S. * Paui. v. 2. ft ■ 

* As that of Delphi Flut Sep. Sap. Gonv c U. 
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offpressive, and crftel despgt. It however i^ded by 
those who treat hie character meet unfavourably, that 
it underwoit an unhappy changh in ^urse^ of hie 
Veign, and was good and aihiable before it was corrupted; 
According to one view, which Herodotus foupd preva- 
lent, this change was produced by the eail cJounsels of a 
contemporary tyrant, Thrasybulus of Miletus : according 
to another view it vas the effect of a dreadful domestic 
calamity.^ But Aristotle, without seeming to know of 
any such change, observes that Feriander was reputed 
to be the first of the Greek tyrants who had reduced 
the policy of despotic government to a system ; and th§t 
the acts by which he provided for the stability of his 
power, and which had been of old familiar to the courts 
of the cast, consisted in devices for aiepressing and de- 
stroying the most eminent and aspiring of his subjects, 
for impoverishing the wealthy, and trampling on the 
low, for scattering the seeds of general discord and dis- 
trust ambng different orders, and severing all the ties 
by E^hich the noblest spirits were united, and in which 
thej^ might find the means df resistance.^ It is im- 
^ossihlcbperfectly to reconcile all these acco&iits, and the 
utmost we can attempt is to trace some of the more 
prominent features in Periander's character. We ought 
not to receive Vithout distrust the tragical story of his 
private life, which has j)robably passed thiough the 
hands of a hostile party ; but still it seems clear ^}fkt, 
if he was unfortunate, he was by no means virtuous or 
innocent. The fatal excess of his mother^ passions did 
not teach him* to moderate Ris owq. In a fit of anger 
or jealousy h# killed his beautiful wife, Lysis, or Me- 
lissa, the daughter of Procles, whom he loved with 
passidhate fopdness ; took a horrible revenge on the 
{)er8onc who bad instigated him *to the deed, and sought 
refuge from his rpmorse in the darkest rites «f a^barba^ 
rous superstition. The latter part o£ his life was em. 
bittered by^the implacable aversion of a favourite son, to 
• * 

i Partbenim. 17. Diog. laiert. ntJ^iand, 
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irboni l^rodes had ^revealed |he secret of his moth^’a 
fate. He punished Prodes, as we have seen ; hut 16st 
the child of his Aopes^ *to whpnd he was on the point of^ 
redgnittg his power, through the hatred or dread with 
which hifi^ own character had impressed the people oi 
Corcyra, who ore 'said to have destroyed the son, in 
order to avoid the presehce of the fa^er. It would 
therefore heem that, ifrPeriander merited the title of 
Wise, it can only have been by his political prudence ; 
but Tdiether this was *the instrument of an odious 
tyranny, or of a gentle and beneficent rule, would still 
remain a question. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong 
if we suppose that, as he had not the same claims with 
his father on the gratitude of the commonalty, so he 
was less disposed nature to depend upon their good, 
will, and that he early showed a resolution of reigning 
by force, and not, as Cypselus had done, by popular 
favour. He secured his person by a guard qf merce- 
naries, and strengthened his state by alliance or friend- 
ship with foreign tyrants, and even with harbafian 
kings; and he must have maintained a force wiiich 
enabled him* oy other expeditions beside that wVucb weP 
have mentioned against Epidaurps, to earn the praises 
bestowed by Aristotle on his military sl^lL The new 
position in which he stood toward the commonalty is 
indi(^ted by his regulations for prevfnling the influx of 
iie^ inhabitants into the city, or for compelling some 
of the poorer sort to quit it.^ If however he lost the 
affections of fhe people, *he had the moii;^ cause to ap- 
prehend the enmity of the noble families ; and was thus 
perhaps driven to the acts de 89 ribed *hy Aristotle, 
without needing the counsels of Thrasyhulus, of jBvhoni 
indeed it was not kno\^n whether he hdd sent or re- 
ceived the famous warning, which one of these Tyrants 
was beJieved to have given the other 2,*by striking down 
the tallest ears in •a corn.fleld. It has been supposed, 

> Diog. IiaertfPeriand. 98. ux h xm nhf i fi;Om 

Ephorua and Anatotle. 

, > Aristotle, in two passages of the PpUtioB, makes Periander the adviicr 
of Thrasybulus. , 
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s|>pareiitly Without sufficient i^und^ 

ander’s to abolisS the Pbrkn iustlt^lsons' 

Corinth.^ • We can only ooUech from Aristpfle^that be 

• kept an eye of watchful Jealousy on afl eminent indivi* 
edualfi^.and all aristocratical combinat^ns, whiph might 

tlireaten his safety. But it is easier to^see hOw; by the 
measures which he may have taken to avert such 
dangers, he might incur the ^charge of injustice ^d 
crudty, than to decide how far he deserved it. Aristotle 
intimates that it was a part of his policy to drain the 
opulent of their wealth for works consecrated* to the 
gods*^, which at the same time furnished employment 
to the poor : and this may not be inconsistent with the 
statement of Heraclides, that he contented himself with 
the revenue derived from the custiyns jf the port and 
the duties of the market. But, according to Aristotle's 
view, it is difficult to understand with what motive he 
could have instituted a coi^rt to prevent any of his sub- 
iects fr4m indulging in expences beyond their income. 
Y^t it seems clear that he established some sumptuary 
rei^ulations, which may have* had a financial as wel^as 
. a mo^ object ; and this was perhaps the foundation 
of the story so various^ related, that he stript the 
Corinthian women dt the ornaments with which they 
appeared at* some sacred festival. His reign lasted 
upwards of forty^years. and yet is said to have been 
shortened either by violence or by his grief for ffifealoss 
of his son. He was succeeded by a nephew, •or a* 
" cousin, Psammetichus, the son of Gordi^, names which 
apparently indicate the illations maintained by the 
Cypselids with princes of Phrygia and Egypt. With 

• his re^n, which only lasted three years, the dynasty 

end^, aboi^ 582 b. c,, overpowered by Sparta, which 

• 

* This hag been inferred by Mueller (Dor, i. 8, 3 ) and otherg from th% 
mention ot the Syg^ta in AriHtot. PoL v. JJ. But the pauagf) -no more 
t^rraiitg Much a conclusion than the story of ^thiopg in AtnenauStiv. 
p. 1R7., which Mueller elsewhere advances for ctre same purpow. 

* Accordyig to Kphorus, in Diog. Laert (PeriSltider), it was he who de- 

dicated a golden statue at Olympia, for which he selie^he women^g ormu 
ments ; and this gcenis to agree better with the gtonr fh Paug. (v. abouf 
the ipscripttou. ' • • 
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"nearly^ Uie same time ^slodmi anol^er branch of ^ 
family from Ambradla. This revolution was not foK 
lowed by re8t|[rationof th^ Bacehiads^ but apparently 
by the estaWiahroent of a more*comprehensive oligarchy^ * 
the exact constitution of which is unknown, but which^ 


long kept Coring* in close alliance with Sparta. The 
period of Corinths highest prosperity closed with the 
government of the Cypselids ; and the loss of Corcyra, 
which had been kept in subjeetion by Periander, but 
revoke^ soon after his death, proved a blow to her 
power from which she never recovered. 

, The history of Sicyon presents a series of revolutions, 
in 'many points resembling those of Corinth. At what 
time, or in whose person, royalty was there extinguished, 
and what form pf government succeeded it, we are not 
expressly informed ; but, as we know that there was a 
class of bondsmen at Sicyon, answering to the helots, 
and distinguished by peculiar names, derived from their 
rustic dress or occupation^, there can be littlS doubt 
that other parts of the Dorian system were also intm- 
duQpd there, and subsisted' until a fortunate adventurer, 
named Orth^goras, or Andreas^, overthrew the old 
aristocracy, and founded a dynasty, which lasted a 
century ; the longest period, Ari&otle observes, of a 
Greek tyranny. Orthagoras is said to hav'e risen from 
a very low station — that of a cook '‘-jKr and was, there- 

I, <■ 


* t were caJled either Catonacophori, from the Catonaca, a dreg$ 

bordered at bottom with sheepskin; WyjC^fri/ncphm't, rlub-bearers, which 
Mueller (Dor in 4. supiioses to rela^ to their military service, while 
Ruhriken (Timsus, p. 314.) conceivii;^ the club to been merely 

a badge of iheir pastoral occimaticn. If it was considered as a weapon, 
we should be incuned to snsp^t that the tvrant ol Sicyuiibhad employed 
guards, taken from the peasantry, and armed like those of Plsistratus, who 
bore the same name. 

3 Herodotus (vi. 12,6.) omits the name of Orthagoras among th«‘ an. 
cestors of Cleistheneo, and only goes back as far as Andreas. But tVom 
the fragment m Mai (11. p. 12.) iC seems evident that Uiodorus had de. 
scribed Andreas as the founder of the dynasty, and he also calls mm a 
nook. Hence Mueller (Dor. 1. 8. 2. n. x.) Justly Infer^ that Andreas and 
Orthagoras #ire the same person. ^ 

^ Llbanhis 111. p. S|51., %iske, and Oiodnrus, who relates, that Andreas 
tiad in this rapacity attended a company of Sicyonians, who were sent to 
consult the Delphic oracli; and that he had also served the ixagistrates. 
either as police olficer, or executioner {puurnya^c^v). If however, as 
Mueller seems to tiriDk, the term cook was only a nickname, ai«p1ied to 
hinf-by the nobles (of which Libanius aSl&ds nojhint), it would not oven 
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jbre, probably inAebtod f^r his elevation to thl^common- 

sdty. The long ditration of his dfynasty is ^cnbed by 
Aristotle to the mildness dhd ixlbderat^ t^ith which he , 
* and his descendants exercised their power^ submitting 
#to tboilaws and taking pains to secure the goodwill of 
the people. His successor, Myron/ having gained a 
victory in the Olympic chariot-race in the thirty-third 
olympiad, erected a treasury, at Olympia, •which was 
remarkable for its material, brass of Tartessus, which 
had not long been introduced into Greece ; for its archi-^ 
lecture, in which the Doric and Ionic orders were com-- 
bined ; and for its inscription, in which the name,of * 
Myron was coupled with that of the people of-Sicyon.' 

It may be collected, from an expression of Aristotle's, 
that, though Myron was succeeded,* either immediately 
or after a short interval, by his grandson Cleisthenes, 
son of Aristonymus, this transmission of the tyranny 
did not take place without interruption or impediment^ ; 
and, if this arose from the Dorian nbbles, it would ex- 
pl^n some points in which the government of Cleis- 
thepes differed from that of his predecessors. He seems 
^to have been the most able and enterprising prince of 
his house, and to have conducted many wars, beside 
that in which we fiave seen him engaged on the 
side of tl)e Aftiphictyons, with skill and success ; he was 
of a munificent ^empej, and displayed his love of 
splendour and of the arts both in the national gjfhea ^ 
and in his native city, where, out of the spoils of Crissa, 
he built a colonnade, wfSch long retained the name 
of the Cleistfienean.’^ magnificence with which 

be entertained the suitors who came from all parts of 
•Greece, and even from foreign lands, to vie with one 
anotlfer, after the ancient fashion, in manly exercises, 
for h^ dauglrter's hand, was "tong so celebrated, that 

^ • 

prove that he was not^f an ancient faijnly, and could only be iifiderstood 
as an allusion to his political ineasuref, like smna of those which Aristo. 
phancs makes to the craft of his hero in the Knights. • 

i Pam. vi.aa ' 

3>Fol. V. 13. He says that one tyranny is sometin^ exchanged for 
another, as at Sicyon that ot Myron ior that of Cleisthenes. • 

3 Paps. ii. 9. 6. • 
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Herodoti}8 gives a list af th| competitors* It prov^ 

how mucl^, ]^$ alliance was coveted hy the most ^stiii»- 
guished^families^ and i% is particularly remarkable^ that 
one of the suitors was a of Pheidon^ king of Argos* * 
whom Herodotus seems to have confounded with th«^* 
more ancient tyin'nt of the same name. Still Cleisthenes 
appears not to have departed fh>m the maxims by which 
his predecessors liad regulated their government with 
regard to the commonalty, but, in the midst of his royal 
state, to have carefully preserved the appearance, at 
least, of equity and respect for the laws. On the other 
'h^nd, towanl his Dorian subjects he displayed a spirit 
of hostility which seems to have been peculiar to him- 
self, and to have been excited by some personal provo- 
cation. It war prc^)ably connected with a war in which 
he was engaged with Argos, and it impelled him to 
various political and religious innovations, the real 
nature of which can now be but very imperfectly un- 
derstood. One of the most celebrated was thfe change 
which he made in the names of the Dorian tribes, /or 
which he substituted ottiers, derived from the lo\jiest 
kinds of domestic animals^; while a fourth trpbe, to« 
which he himself belonged, was distinguished by the 
majestic title of the Arclielai (the princely). Herodotus 
supposes that he only meant to insult 'the Dorians ; 
and we could sooner adopt tl^is opV^ion than believe, 
wifq a modern author, that he took so strange a method 
of directing their attention to rural pursuits. - Hut 
Herodotus adds, that the now names were retained for 
sixty years after the ^death ‘of CleistheueS and the fall 
of his dynasty, when those of the Doriah tribes were 
restored, and, in the room of the fourth, a new one was* 
created, called from a son of the Argive horo^ Adr&stur, 
the iSgialeans. This account leads us to suspea^. that 
the changes made by Cleisthenes wq^e not coniined 
to the names of th^ tribes, but that he made an entirely 
new disfributioQ of them, perhaps collecting the Do- 

^ From the sow, the wi, and the pig Xoatairm. He. 

ro^ V. ^ ^2 Mueller, Dor. in. A A 
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nans in one^ an j assignjjpg the th^ee mtie to the 
commonalty^ which^ by this means^ might to ae- 
quire a*legjtimate preponderance. ^Afterwifirds per** 
^ haps this proportion was inverted; and, when the Dorians 
resutrfed their old division, the comny^nalty ^as thrown 
into the single tribe (called not from the hero, but 
from the land), the iEgialeans. 

M^e do not know how thi» dynasty ended, and can 
only pronounce it probable that it was overthrown at 
about tlie same time with that of theCypselids (s.n. 580.}, 
by the intervention of Sparta, which must have been 
more alarmed and provoked by the innovations of Chi^ 
thenes than by the tyranny of Periander. It would 
seem, from the history of the tribes, that the Dorians 
recovered their predominance ; btft grAlually, and not 
so completely as to deprive the commonalty of all share 
in political rights. 

On other side of the Isthmus, the little state of 
Megara passed through vicissitudes similar to those of 
Cbrinth and Sicyon, but attended with more yiolent 
struggles. Before the Dorian conquest, joyalty is ftiid * 
to have been abolished thnre after the last k^g, Hyperion, 
son of Agamemnon, ^ad fallen by the handhf an enemy, 
whom he l^d provoked by insolence and wrong : and 
a Megarian legend seems to indicate that the elective 
magistrates, who^ook 4he place of the kings, bgre the 
title of eesymneUif,^ The Dorians of Corinth»\epj» 
those of Megara, for a time, in the same kind of sub- 
jection to \jhich jEgina jw^as reduced *by Bpidaurus ; 
and the Mep^arian peasantry we»e compelled to solem- 
nize the obsequies, of every Bacchiad with marks of 
resflcct, such as were exacted from the subjects of 
Sparta on the death of die k\pg. ^ This yoke however 
was*cast off at an early period ; and Argos assisted the 
Megarians in ifcovering their independence. * , Hence- 
forth it is probable Megara assunfed a more decided 
^periority over the hamlets of her ferritory, which had 


I Or. aesymiu, Paus, i. 43. % 
* Pau«. vi 19. 14. 


9 Schol. Pind. n, vii. 155 • 
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once be&nt^'^ier rivals j;. and she^must btive made rapi^ 
progress inrpopulation and in power« as is proved by 
' ber fiouilsbing cc^onles in the, east and west;' and 1^ 
the wars which she carried on in defence of them, ' 
One of her .most ipustrious citizens^ Orsippus^ wlto^ in * 
the fifteenth olympiad^ set the example of dropping all 
incumbrances of dress in the Olympic footrace^ also 
conducted iier arms witlw brilliant success against her 
neighbours — probably the Corinthians — and enlarged 
her territory to the utmost extent of her claims. ' But 
the government still remained in the hands of the great 
'l^orian landowners, who, when freed from the do- 
minion of Corinth, became sovereigns at home ; and 
they appear not to have administered it mildly or 
wisely. For itiey ®were not only deprived of their 
power by an insurrection of the commonalty, as at 
Corinth and Sicyon, but were evidently the objects of 
a bitter enmity, which cannot have been wholly un- 
provoked. Theagenes, a bold and ambitious man, who 
put himself at the head of the popular cause, is saidi^to 
ha^e won the.confidence of the people by an attack -on 
the property bf the wealthy citizens, whose cat^e he 
destroyed in their pastures. ^ The animosity provoked 
by such an outrage, which was probably not a solitary 
one, rendered it necessary to invest the deniagogue with 
supreme authority* Theagenos, who assumed the 
« tyranny about 620 B. c., followed the exant|)le of the 
other usurpers of his time. lie adorned his city with 
splendid and u'seful buildings and no doubt in other 
ways cherished industry and the arts, while he made 
them contribute to the lustre of hijs reign. He allied 
himself, as we shall see, to one of the most eminent 
families of Athens, and ajded his son-in-law, Cylon, in 
his enterprise, which, if it had succeeded, would have 

J See the inscription (10/50) in Boeckh, Corpus Tnscr. Gr., which Boeckh 
supposes to httvc been written Jby Simonides. 

^ Aristot rol. v. 5. Mt. Malden (tlist. of Rome, p. 153.) supposes that 
these pastures were public lands, and that this appeals from Aristotle, n 
may have been the 'case} but we cannot find any hint to that eff'ect in 
Arhtotle. i 

3 '^aus. i. 40. 1. ; ar'l 41. Si. 
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*lent increased stability ti his own»power. The Victories 
which deprived the Athenian^ of Salamisf and made 
, them at last despair of recovering*! t, were' probably* 
gained by Tbeagenes. Yet he was at length expelled 
from*Megara; whether through the discontent of the 
commonalty, or by the efforts of the afistocratical party, 
which may have been encouraged by the f|jiIpTe of Cy* 
Ion's plot, we are ,not distinctly informed. Only it is 
said that, after bis overthrow, a more moderate and 
peaceful spirit prevailed for a short time, until some 
turbulent leaders, who apparently wished to tread in hj^ 
steps, but wanted his ability or his fortune, instigated 
the populace to new outrages against the wealthy, who 
were forced to throw open their^ houses, and to set 
luxurious entertainments before the l^abble, or were 
exposed to persona) insult and violence.l But a much 
• harder blow was aimed at their property by a measure 
called ^he palintocia — which carried the principles of 
Solon's msachtheia to an iniquitous excess — by which 
cftditors were required to Vefund the interest wjiich « 
thfey had received from their debtors. -This transac- 
' tion at the same time disslpses one, at leas?, of the causes 
which had exaspemted the commonalty against the 
nobles, who^ probably had exacted their debts no less 
harshly than the Athenian Eupatrids. But, in this 
period of anarchy, neither justice nor religion vws»held 
sacred : even temples were plundered ; and a coiftpanj^ 
of pilgrims, passing through the tcrr^ory of Hegara, 
on their waiy to Delphi, *was grossly insulted ; many 
lives even were lost, and the •Amphictyonic council 
. was compelled to interpose, to procure the punishment 
of tjie ringleaders. 2 It is unquestionably of this period 
that Aristotlg speaks, when he says that the Megarian 
deixSigogues procured the banish^ment of many of tha 
notable citizens* for the sake of confiscating theit estates ; 
and he adds, that these outrages ahd disord^irs ruined 
^le democracy, for the exiles became so«stroiig a body^ 

I Plut Qu. Gr. IS. • a PhU. Qu. Gr 59. * 

® Pol. V. 3. rm * 
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that tbeyc were able relnsme theniselves by force* 
and to establish a very narrow oligarcliy^ including those 
’ only whd^ had tahen an active part in th^ revolution. 
Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the 
dates of these evpntsj though the last-mentioned re«' 
action cannot ha^e taken plgce very long after 600 b. g. ^ 
During the following century, our infbrmation on the 
state of Megara is chiefly collected from the writings of 
the Megarian poet, Theognis, which however are in- 
teresting not 80 much for the historical facts contained 
^ in them, as for the light they throw on the character 
feelings of the parties which divided his native city 
and so many others. Theognis appears to have been 
born about 01. 55, not long before the death of Solon ; 
and to have liv4d dd\vn to the beginning of the Persian 
wars. 2 He left some poems, of which considerable 
fragments remain, filled with moral and political maxims 
and reflections. We gather from them, that fhe oli- 
garchy, which follow'ed the period of anarchy, had been 
unable to keep its ground,; and that a new revolution 
had taken place, by which the poet, with others of ffhe 
aristocratical 'party, had beeiicstript of his fortune and 
driven into exile. He appears to ^ have been a man of 
rank; and speaks of the warm reception, he had met 
with at Sparta, and in other foreign lands into which 
he l^ia^ wandered, whidi however cSUld not sooth his 
^Impatient longing to return to, his country, and be re- 
venged on his political adversaries, whose blood he wishes 
to drink.^ Yet his keen se/ise of his pefsonal suffer- 
ings is almost absorbed in the vehement grief and in- 
dignation with which be contemplates the state of 
Megara — the triumph of the bad (his usual tern? for 
the commonalty), and the degradation of the good (the 
^members of the old aristocracy). Sometimes he sfleaks 
as one divided between the hope and the fear, that 

4 

) Welcker (Theognis,* p. xiii.) thinks that Thcagenes in^ have: con- 
tinued to rule to ol. 50 , or even later; but it must be renienibered 
that Cylon, hia 8on«in.Iaw, gained his victory at Olympia m ol 35. (b. c. 

a oWelcker, p. xvL® ® ur. otT/UM nut- (v. 785. Welck ) 
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^me new tyrant may mike himse>f master ofthe city ; 
and then^, as if such an usurper had /thread^ |ppear^» 

» charges him <o trample on the »enselets people, to strike 
wi^ the sharp goad, and to plant the hard yoke on 
its neck, * But his complaints be«r|y a Tact which 
throws some doubt on the purity of his patriotism, and 
abates our sympathy for his misfortun^» • It is not 
merely the licence and insolence of the bad that provoke 
his invectives, but the growing corruption ani^ degen- 
eracy of the good ; many of whom, it appears, had so 
far relaxed the rigour of their aristocratical principle^ 
as to mingle their blood with that of wealthy upstarts. 
Hence, he complainB, such confusion had arisen that it 
was difficult to distinguish the goo^ frcjp the bad : the 
people in Megara was no longer the same ; for the class 
v^hich in the good old times had worn the goatskin as the 
* badge of its condition, and had kept aloof from the city, 
as a stag from the haunts of nmi, was now admitted into 
assemblies and courts, to take part in the business of 
inaTcing and administering th6 laws.^ Hence it would 
seefn, ^hat the party to which the poet J)elonged did 
not comprehend all, nor perhaps even the greatCA part, 
of those who by birth and station had the same title to 
political privileges with himself ; and that, while he 
insisted on maintaining the ancient barrier of law or 
custom, which separated the families of the nobl^dhste 
from those of the lower order, there were othersVho 
had sacrificed their prejudices on thi% head, not, it 
may be, to any sordid motives, hut to their conviction 
that, withou^this concession, there could be no prospect 
•of union or peace. If his exile was caused or prolonged 
by hfs resistance to such salutary innovations, however 
we n]|ty respect his firmness, vie cannot think highly of 
his wisdom. ^ ■ 

The peculiar circumstances under^which BoeStia was 
conquered, by a people who had quitted their native 
land to avoid slavery or subjection, woul(i> be sufficient 

i r. 717. • V. 19. _• 
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to account for the ’'fact thal^ royalty was very early 
abolishes! \here. . It may indeed be doubtefi whether 
the chief named \anthu6^ whd is called kiiig^ sometimes 
of the Boeotians, sometimes of the Thebans, and who^. 
was slain by thg Sittic king Melanthus, was any thing 
more than a temporary leader* The most sacred func* 
tions of the Theban kings seem to have been trans- 
ferred to a magistrate, who bore the title of Archon, 
and, \ike the Archon-king at Athens, was invested 
rather with a priestly than a civil character. From the 
^deatli of Xanthus, lown to about 500 b. o., the const! tu - 
tion of Thebes continued rigidly aristocratical, having 
probably been guarded from innovation as w'ell by the 
inland positio\j of^the city as by the jealousy of the 
rulers ; and the first change, of which we have any 
account, was one which threw the government into still 
fewer haiMs. But, about the thirteenth olympiad, it seems* 
as if discontent had arisen, among the meinbefs of the 
ruling caste itself, from the inequality in the cUvisiop of 
ppoperty, which had perlftips been increased by lapse of 
time, until rome of them were reduced to indigence^ 
Not long after that olympiad, Philolaus, one of the 
Corinthian Bacchiads, having h6en led by a private 
ijccurrence to take up his residence af Thebes, was 
invited to frame a new code of la^^s ; and one of the 
^maSn objects of his institutions was to prevent the 
accumulation of estates, and to fix for ever the number 
of those into ij'hich the Theban territory, or at least the 
part of it occupied Jbv the? nobles, was divided. This 
object was intimately connected with ano<her, which is 
not indeed distinctly described, hut seems to be indi- 
cated by the peculiar title of his laws.’ , It irtay be 
collected that he aimed,* on the one hand^ at pre^rving 
* the numbe» of families, by some provision for the adop- 
tion 0 ^ children,* and, on the other, at limiting the 
numhef of individuals in each family, by establishing a 
legal mode &i relieving indigent parents from the sap- 

^ ^ Netw &iujgoi'. Anstot. Pol, li. lii 
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pftrt of their oftpring,^ He too was prfliaps the 

atlthor of the law which excludeif every Tljeban from 
^public offltes^who had exercisefl any^ade wkhin the , 
l^ace of ten years- It is probable enough that his 
^de also embraced regulations for the educa|ioD of the 
higher class of citizens ; and it may nave been he who^ 
with the view, as Plutarch supposes, of softening the 
harshness of the Boeotian character, or to couftterbalance 
an excessive fondness for gymnastic exercises, to which 
the Thebans were prone, made music an essential part 
of the instruction of youth. ^ We hear of another 
Theban law, which imposed certain restrictions ,oh^ 
painters and sculptors in the design or execution of their 
works 4 ; but, if this was in any way connected with the 
legislation of Philolaus, its real melining appears to be 
lost. ^ 

^ Our information on the other Bceotian towns is still 
scantier^ as to their internal condition ; but we may 
safely presume that it did not differ very widely from 
thail of Thebes, especially as^we happen to know that 
at ^hespifle every kind of industrious occupation 
-ileemed degrading to a fr^man ^ : an indi^ftition of aris- 
tocratical rigour wdimh undoubtedly belongs to this 
period, and may be ta1<en as a sample of the spirit pre- 
vailing in Boeotia. The Boeotian states were united in a 
confederacy whick wai^ represented by a cong];i^s| of 
deputies, who met at the festival of the Pambaotifi, iu^ 
the temple of the Itonian Athene, near Coronea, more 
perhaps for religious than for political phrposes. There 
were also other national councils, ♦which deliberated on 
^peace and and^ were perhaps of nearly equal an- 

^ ii. 7w The subject of this law, which is probably not ac- 

curately de<icrib& by ^laii, seems to afijprd sufficient ground for asenbing 
it to naUolaus. * 

* ArifitoL Pol. iii, iJ. s Plut. Pelop. 19 * iEIian, iv. 4. > 

» Mueller, who (Oibhoin. p. 408.) refers it to Pliilolau?, scei^s to have 
been too much sw^ed by a saying of Alcidamas, quoted bjr Aristotle 
(llhct. ii. SiS,), that Thebes flourished when philbsophers wer^ its leading 
men [x^otrrxrxi). But it is rnurh more probabiesthat this was an allusion 

Epaminoiidas than to Philolaus. If the law was cieant to interdict 
caricatures, such as Bupalus made of Hipponax, tlfb age of Philolaus 
seems too early for it. * * 

A Hcrac). Pout. 42. 
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tiquity, ^though they were first meC tioned at a latBr 
period^ when there ‘were four of thern.^ It does ifot 
appear «how th^y wei^ constituted, or whether with 
reference to as many divisions of the country, of which ^ 
we have no other trace. The chief magistrates^of thf^ 
league, called Biebtarchtt, presided in these councils, and 
commanded the national forces. They were, in later 
times at l«ast, elected annually, and rigidly restricted to 
their term of office. The ancient festival«of the DcedaUiy 
in wliieh, at the end of a cycle of 6‘0 years, fourteen 
wooden images were carried up to the top of (Jitha&ron, 
•^t^the expense of the Boeotian cities-, seems to indicate 
that tliis was tlie original number of tlie confederate 
states, and that of the Boeotarchs was perliaps once the 
same. It was ^afteisiwards reduced, and underwent many 
vacations. Thebes ap])ears early to have had the pri- 
vilege of appointing two, one of whojn was superior in , 
authority to the rest, and probably acted as president of 
the board.*^ 

As to the institutions of the Locrian tribes in Greece, 
veiy little is known, and they never took a prominent 
part in Greece history. Down to a late period t^)e use* 
of slaves was almost wholly unknown among them, as 
well as among the Phociaiis. Thi^ fact, which indicates 
a people of simple habits, strangers to luxfiry and com- 
merce, and attached to ancient ,UBagQt», may lead us to 
,theljarther conclusion that their institutions were mostly 
aristocratical ; and this conclusion is confirmed by all 
that we hear of them. Opus is celebrated, in the fifth 
century b. c., as a se^t of law and order* by Pindar **; 
from whom we also learn that, among its ntJble families, 
of which a hundred seem to have been distinguished 
from the rest, perhaps by political privileges tliere 
were some which boasted of their dcsbeiit froai its 
‘ancient kiiigB. c 

Equally scanty k our information as to the general 

> Thuc. V ris • ^ r.iuB. ‘I. , 

Tbuo. U. 2. ; 01 ; and l>r A-mnld’-! note. Henct' in Pollux, i. ISA, 

thl* 'I'hoban JJceolarch u consi^arwl uithithc 'JlieBsa'inn Tauvs, 

SOI. IX, • ^ Thuc. 1. 108 . 
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condition of the #liocian% Their land, thongi! neither 
extensive nor fertile, was divided^among betwei?T| twenty 
,and thirty*littje common Mjealths, whicliwere untted like 
tne Achaians and the Boeotians, and sent deputies at 
^stated times to a congress which wa?^ held in a large 
building, called the Phocicura, on th^ road between 
Daulis and Delphi J But Delphi, though flying in 
Phocis, disclaimed all connection with the rest of the 
nation Its government, as was to be expected under 
its peculiar circumstances, was strictly aristocfatical, 
and was in the hands of the same families which had 
the management of the temple, on which the prosperity 
of the city and the subsistence of a great part of the 
inhabitants depended. In early times the chief magisH 
trate bore the title of king, afterwards thit of prytanjs. 
But a council of five, who were dignified with a title 
anarking their sanctity and were chosen from families 
which traced their origin — possibly through Dorus — 
to Deucalion, and held their offices for life, conducted 
the Hffairs of the oracle. \ ^ 

In Euboea an aristocracy or oligarchy of wealthy 
l!indowners, who, from tlu? cavalry which they main- 
tained, were called H%>pohot«e long prevailed in the 
two principaljj cities, Cdialcis and Eretria. The great 
number of colonies which Chalcis sent out, and which 
attests its early impfrrtanee, was probably the resist ^of 
an oligarchical policy. Its constitution appears to Imve 
been, in irroper terms, a timocracy : a certain amount 
of property wa|i requisite for 3 share in the govern ment.’’* 
Eretria, once similarly governed, sefems not to have been 
at all inferior in strength. She w^as mistress of several 
islainhi, among the rest of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos ; 
and, in the Tlfjys of her prosperity, could exhibit f)00 
horsemen, 3000 heavy-armed infantry, and 6*0 chariots 

* j 

‘ Tbc buiUimg seen by Pausamas 5. 1.) may l^wve stood on an ancient 

3ltC 

Pans IV 11, 3 fV/w uSacrosJtficti) Pint. Q G. 9- 

^ fl'bis title w.is jnobably common to both cities, thoiu^ at Eretria the 
eame class is tMllod I'rriit. 

s Tiie HippolKit.T ait) described by Strabo x. p. 447. jw asr® 
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in a sacpG& procession. ^ Cha]|;is and^retria were loifg 
rivals^ and a tract cajled the Lelantian plain, whidi 

' containdd valuabfe copper mipes, affbrdecj constant oc-, 
casion for hostilities. These hostilities were distin- 
guished from tho ordinary wars between neigh Bouring^^ 
cities by two peculiar features, — the singular mode in 
which the^were conducted, and the general interest which 
they excited throughout <jreece. They were regulated, 
at least in early times, by a compact between the belli- 
gerent^, which was recorded by a monument in a 

^temple, to abstain from the use of missile weapons, 
jftat, while this agreement suggests the idea of a feud 
like those which we have seen carried on, in an equally 
mild spirit, between the Megarian townships, we learn 
with surprise Yrom Thucydides that the war between 
Eretria and Chalcis divided the whole nation, and that 
all the Greek states took part with one or the other of* 
the rivals.^ It has been suspected that the cau^se which 
drew this universal attention to an object apparently of 
very slight moment was, «that the quarrel turned uppon 
political principles ; that the oligarchy at Eretria ^ad 
very early given way to democracy, while !hat oi^ 
Chalcis, threatened by this new ganger, engaged many 
states to espouse its cause.‘^ We are informed indeed 
that the Eretrian oligarchy was overthrown by a person 
na^aal Diagoras, of whom we also )fear that he died at 

• Corinth while or his way to Sparta, and that he was 
honoured with a statue by his countrymen."^ It is also 
certain that the oligarchy Chalcis, thopgh more than 
once interrupted by s tyranny, was standing till within 
a few years of the Persian wars. ,But we do not know, 
when Diagoras lived, and, without stronger evideqee, it 
is difficult to believe lhat the revolutidft which he " 

f effected took place before the fall of the XtheniaiT aris- 
tocracy, aT)*epoch which appears to bt* too late for the 
w’ar mentioned Thucydides. 

‘ Strab. X. p. * i. 15. * • 

This hypotheisis is very ably maintained by C. F. Hermann in the Rh. 
us 1832, S' 

*• HeracL P.xii.* 
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• Thessaly seemsj for 8<fh[ie time after the coifqueBt, to 
have beeQ governed by kings of the face Hercules^ 
•M7ho however* may have been only chiefs invested with a 
• permatrent military command, which ceased when it was 
no longer required by the state of the* county. Under 
one of these princes, named Aleuas, it was divided into 
the four districts, Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, PtJiiotiB, and 
Hestiscotis. And, as this division was retained to the 
latest period of its political existence, we may conclude 
that it was not a merely nominal one, but that each dis- 
trict was united !fl itself, as well as distinct from th^^ 
rest. As the four Boeotian councils seem to imply that 
a like division existed in Boeotia, so we may reasonably 
conjecture that each of tJie Thessqjian districts regu- 
lated its internal affairs by some kind of provincial 
council. But all that we know with certainty is, that 
*the principal cities exercised a dominion over several 
smaller towns, and that they were themselves the seat 
of noble families, sprung from the line of the ancient 
kings, which were generally 4'ble to draw the goveyi- 
ynent ®f the whole nation into their hands^ Thus La- 
rissa was subject to the ^reat house of the Aleuad®, 
who were considereti as descendants of the ancient 
Aleuas ; Craftnon and Pharsalus to the Scopadse and 
the Creondae, who were branches of the same stock. ^ 
The vast estates of these nobles were cultivates, %nd 
their countless flocks and herds fed, 5y their serfs* the* 
Penests, who at their call were ready ^o follow them 
into the field cm foot or on hifrseback. ^ They maintained 
a princely state, drew poets and artists to their courts, 
•and shone in the public games of Greece by their wealth 
and '•liberally. We are not informed whether there 
were^any institutions which p/ovided for the union of 
the four district^, and afforded regular oppeytunities for* 
consultation on their common interesj;s. But, ^s often 
as an occasion appeared to require it,^the greats families 
were able to bring about the election of chief magis- 

, • 

* Thcocr xvi 5+. f. Biittmiinn on the Aleuadsc ^VthoL 11. xxii. , 
2Dem. t)e Coiitr. p. 173. 
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trate, always of course take^ from their own body, 

whose nrdper title was ‘that of tagufty but wh<) is some- - 
times mled a kifig. We know little of the nature 
his authority, except that it was probably rathey mih'-^ 
tary than bivil ^ tior of its constitutional extent, which 
perhaps was never precisely ascertained, and depended 
on the peisonal character and the circumstances of the 
individual. 

Thejjopulation of Thessaly, beside the Penests, whose 
condition was nearly that of tlie Laconian helots, in- 
.j:^ded a large class of free subjects,^ the districts not 
irii mediately occupied by the Thessalian invaders, who 
paid a certain tribute for their lands, but, though not 
admitted to thjj rigj;its of citizens, preserved their per- 
sonal liberty unmolested. But above tins class stood a 
third, of the common Thessalians, who, though they 
could not boast, like the Aleuadie and the Scopadee, of* 
a heroic descent, and had therefore received % much 
smaller portion of the conquered land, still, as the 
partners of their conquer, might think themselves en- 
titled to soqpe share in the administration of*puhic^ 
affairs. Contests seem early tb have arisen between this 
commonalty and the ruling families, and at Larissa the 
aristocracy of the Aleuadae was tempered Ify some insti- 
tutions of a popular tendency. Wq do not know in- 
de^ \o wdiat period Aristotle refers/ when he speaks of 
‘certain magistrates at Larissa v;iio bore the title of 
guardians of |he freemen •, and exercised a superin- 
tendenc-e over the adraissioif of citizens, bat were them- 
selves elected by tlieVholc body of the pirople, out of 
the privileged ordei^ and hence Were led to })ay their* 
court to the nmltitufle in a manner wdiich |jroved ^lan- 
gerous to the interests oP the oligarchy. #11 se‘en;;ii not 
• improbable Jthat the election of a tagug, like tliat of a 
liictatoi' at Rome, ^as sometimes used as an expedient 
for keeping ihc c^pimonalty under. But the power of 
the oligarch 5*jvas also shaken by intestine feuds ; and, 

\troKiT9!puXctxii, Tfo\. V S. It is not clear whether their ofiice difl^od 
flrom that ot the mentioned PoL in. 1. 
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linder the government of the Aleutds, such wfts the state 
of partly at Larissa, that, by#comirton agreement, the^ 
i^ity was committed to the care of dfi officeff who was 
chosep, perhaps from the commonalty, to mediate be- 

• tween the opposite factions ; but, bein^ entAisted with a 
body of troops, made himself master of both. ^ This 
event took idacc two generations before Jhe Persian 
war - ; but the usurpation appears to have been tran- 
sitory, and not to have left any durable traces, while 
the factions of Larissa continue to appear from time to 
time throughouW^e whole course of Grecian history^ 

We must here conakide this survey ; for the western 
states of Greece are, during this period, shrouded in so 
complete obscurity, that we cannoj pretend to give any 
account of thrir condition. With respect to the ^to- 
lians indeed it is uncertain how far they are entitled 
to the name of Greeks. The Acamatiians, as soon as 
they luegiri to tjike a part in the affairs of Greece, 
distinguish themselves as a finer and more civilised 
ji^iple ; and it is probable that the Corinthian 
^ cronies on tlie Ainbracian gulf may l^ve exerted a 
beneficial influence on tlifcir social progress. 

• 

' Ar. Pol. V. ^ The context seems to rct|\ure this interpretation, since 
the distru'it of the olicarcha toward one am.ther is here manitestly con- 
li listed with tlieir ihstnist of the commonalty just before mentioned. Yet 
Kortuein {lleJtt'imrltv Maafsv^'Ja&iungen^ p 7j> ) t>u|»pose8 that is 

speaking of a struggle bciweXm the oligarchical and democratlcai parties. 

a Buttm. V 232. SiTg, • • • 
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1. ON THE NUMBER OF THE SPARTAN TRIBES. 


That before th^pnquest of Peloponnesus, the Dorians 
were divided into^iree tribes, which were supposed to 
derived their names fi^lll Hyllus, the son of IlerculesT and 
from Dymas and Pamphylus, sons of the Dorian king, 
^gimiuK, seems sufficiently certain (Steph. Byz. Avfiav), 
This, of itself, without any direct tcKtifhonyf raises a presump- 
tion that tlie same division prevailed in all the Dorian states, 

, wiiere the contrary cannot be distinctly . Beside this, 

there appears to be scarcely any valid ground for assigning 
the sai^ number to the Spartan tribes. Pmdar*s allusion to 
the forefathers of the Dorian race (Pyth. 1. 61.), seems not 
tdMcseive the stress which is Jfiid U2)on it by Mueller (Dor. 
iii- 5. 1.), whose argument does not need it. It gains Mittle 
^ from* the remark of the scholia^^t, who iiilroduces Dorus 
among the sons of iEgimius. Trie main question is, whether 
tlicre is any reason fot preferring a different number for the^ 
Spartan tribq^. Several authors, overlooking the Dorian tribes 
altogether, have confined their attention to passages in which 
the local divisions Sp^ta, or its immediate neigh^urhood, 
are descr^red as tribes, and especially to a passage of l*utanias, 
where he speaks of the inhabitants of tlTese four divisions 
if they cornprchentlcd the whole body of tl^ Spartans (iii. 16. 
9. Oi AifjLPUTcn ^wapTiaTcip Ka^Kvvoa-oi/peTs ical i/c Meinfas re Kal 
Uirdym ). these four some add a fifth, the .digeids, on 
^ the authority of Herodotus iv. H9. Aiyu^ai tpu\^ (A€yd\ri 
hirdpTt]]. And Barthelemy (Anacharsis, note to c. 41.), 
aciftely pryjpeiving the necessity for a local division corre- 
spqpdiiig to Uiis fifth tribe, places the chapel, or, as he calls it, 
the tomb of A^eus, mentioned by Paus. iii. 15. 8., in ^ 
imaginary ham?au des Egides* Other authors, Vith^ut making 
any such supposition, add the Heracleills as a sixth tribe. So 
Cr;igius ,De Rep. Lac. 1. 6., who » followed* by Manso 
Sparta 1. Beylage 8.). But as Bartheleiiyfjr urges the num- 
ber of the Lpliors in cgnfinn.itioii of his hypothesis^ so 
Manso insists on the ancient division of Spiiirta into six regions, 
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as an argunfient for tlic Mx t.ibes ; brat does not point out 

connexion bt^wcen these t)^’o divisions. He seems to have 
^ound no di€iculty in^Jlassociating two purely genealogical tribes, 
such as the iEgeids and the Heracleids, if they were tribes at ^ 
all, must have been, with others, attached to certain Joc^jlities. 
So Meursius ^Mis^ Lac. 1. 7.) enriches the same list witli the 
tril^es AvfjLatns and nafi(f>v\ist without troubling himself about 
the quarter wliich they inhabited. On much slighter grounds 
Goettling (iLxcursus 1, ad *Aristot. Polit.), who strangely 
iniHconceives the force of Mueller's arguments, contends 
for ten trii>es. He docs not pretend to assign their names ; 
but he thinks that this number is proved blLthat of the Cretan 
Cu&mi, which ho supposes to have beenK^wise that of the 
^ Spartun Lpbors, before tlie reign Theopompus. This 
supposition he grounds on a passage in «)e Lexicon of TimoEus, 
which speaks of ten Ephors — five superior, and hve inferior 
(‘'E^opot. ireirrt p^i^ov% Kod veyre i\dTTovs}. It is clear 
however that this passage, wliatcver may be its authority, will 
admit of a veiy jjllterent explanation, and can only prove that 
there were tM^Qi%«te of officers, differing in dignity, both 
bearing the title of Ephors. Nothing can he more ajphitrary 
than to suppose that the number of the Ephors was reduced 
from ten to live by Theopompus. It would be a much mpre 
r probable conjecture, that the nbinber was increased in his tiilie 
from live to U’li, as might have liappened, if the orjgin^il 
functions of the 'Ephors, oi ' part *of them, were then trans- 
ferred to other magistrates called l)y the same name. But a 
’statement so insulated as this of Tiniseli.s allbrds no founda- 
tion for any hypothesis. Still Jess cun Aristotle’s’reinark, that 
the SparUins were said to have amounted^ at one time ('irore, 
whichi'O'bettling translates ai inilio) to ten thousand, warrant 
afty inference as to original number of the tiihes! On the 
whole, as there is no difficulty in supposing ttiat both the 
Heracleids and tliti iEgeids were included in the three tribes, 
and as this number is peri^ctly consistent with u*cliirerent one,^ 
for the local division of the capital, it seems j/rcVerable to 
every other that has been p»-oposed. ' 

All the information whicli the ancients have left us, exclu- 
sive of scattered facts and allusions, on the Spartan institutions, 
lies within a very nanow compass. A lew ciiapters of *ile- 
rlidotus (I, 65. v». 51 — 60), the little treiotise ascribed to 
Xenophon /Je B^mbheau Lacedcctnonioruvu the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the secopd book of Aristotle’s Politics, a few 
remarks in the t.sixth book of Poiyliius (c. 8.), Plutarfch’j 
Lives of Lycurgus, Lysander, Agesilaus, Agis, and Cleo- 
menps, and his Api^phLhegmata Laebnica, contain the bulk of it. 



APPENDIX I. , 

f I’he modern Steratur^on tbeVibjf^ct is the iriA-c copious on 
this account, because its object bet‘n to suppl)", as for as 
possible^ tlie niimberless^blanks which JJhe anciaoits have left. 

^ In our own*literature two or three valuSjle contributions have 
boentfnade to the study of tliis obscure and interesting branch ofir 
Greek antiquity within the last few yeaft.^EssaJ ii. in Dr. Ar- 
nold’s Appendix to Thucydides, voh i Mr. Lewis’s remarks on 
it ill the l*l 4 ilo]ogical JMuseum, No. iv., and the section on 
Laconia of the chapter on the •Population of Aicient Greece 
in the second volume of Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, will 
introduce the reader to some ot tiie most difiicuk questions 
connected with the subject. 

Of the forei^ *iutliors who have treated it we do not gre- 
tendio give* a list :> the gmst valuable may be presunieft to i>e« 
Vnclfen to readers who take an interest in these researches ; 
but as those who ate most iamihar with them will be least 
inclined to despise even the smallest^addi^onal help, we will 
take this opportunity of meniioniug a fe;W. Works, wliich have 
not aetjuired so much celebrity. compilations of 

Cragius and Meursius are perhaps chit^.4ntMerestitig, as they 
show ^le iiriinense jirogress which philoibgy has since made, 
and the same remark may apply, though not with equal force, 
l^tiie works of Ilartmlerny [jlnacharsis, c. 41 —51.), ai/d Pas- 
tftret {Ihstoire de la T.cc^idniion^ vol. v.), who is less critical, as* 

, f el If as less amusing, Ilian Baillieleiny, thou^tjji certainly much 
jnore instruclive tlian Painf (^lti^0rche<i sur les Grea,, and free 
from liis ridh dous presumption. Mueller’s great work {History 
of the Hon(L\^ will long be the best book on the subject.* 
Put MansoViS)jrrrta may still be read with profit, though his 
prolixity and frequent want of critical tact present a contrast 
to lM,ueller’s condSised*oxuberaiice and never-failing, though 
not altogether infallible, sagacity. • Sclilosser ( 
*IIislor7sclie^ebcrsichf, vol. i.) is on this, as on all subjects,^ 
instructive ; hut has perhaps been a ^little biassed on 
,, some point?^ by bis piejutfice a^^inst Mueller. ^Next to 
Mueller, '•lUe works of Wachi&mum {Ilellenische Jlterthums- 
"TPlm/c), and C. Hermann {[.thrbnch der Griechischen 
Sl§ats(ilterthuemer) are the most important. Those of fTittmann 
(DarstellWig ' der Griechischen^ SUmtsocTfassungen), Ileeren 
{JWeen), amf Plass {Geschichte Gricchenlandf>, '-ol. ii.), may 
be consulted •itli more or less advantage. And on accoiSit 
of tlie intimate connection between t|je Cretan dlid Spartan 
institutions, lloeck's elaborate work oi^ Crete {Kntta) deserves 
^particulaT notice here. • 

A third class might be formc>d, of work? and essays v^hicb 
require to be used with gftat caution, as t^iey frequently com- 
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bioe very inf^oious and />n^^inal \i^s m\]f extremely rasl?^* 
and ill-foundtfd conjecturt}| and assertions. Among the 
aathors of t|j|js class feci obliged to number Hi/^lmann, 
though many of his^vritings (partTcularly his Avf iinge Her 
firiechUchen GeschichtCi and Staatslreckt des Allertfwms) con- 
tain a great stSre of^i»>t cresting combinations. We have had 
occasion more than once to refer to Goettlings Excursus on 
the Politics. Some of the mistakes wjiich he hi|^ coifimittcd 
there are corrected in the Additions to Mueller's l*rolegomena. 
His views on the Spartan constitution may he found more fully 
unfolded iij, an article in the HermeSt vol. xxv., which affords a 
fair specimen of his critical merits and failings. We might 
perhaps not have placed Kortuem in this lisfjt if we had only 
iformei^ a judgment of him from hi^ work. Ztir Geschichte 
Hellenischer Staatwerfussungen. But an essay entitled, Weser^ 
und Schicksed der jDorisc/i^Lakonischen Acicerneseizgebung in 
Schlosser's Archive deserves mention here, though less 
for its ingenuity than for its astonishing temerity. Finally, 
a remarkable exmhplc of extensive learning devoted to the 
service of a politScftl fanaticism, which can only be explained 
from the temper of ihe period in which the w^ork ap^^eared, 
may be found in Stulir’.s Untergang der Naturstaaterif which 
he published in IK^S, under Uu* assillned name of Feodor 
^£ggo (The part relating to Sparta wdll be found in 
103—138.) 



II. ON THE ORGANISATION OF THE SPARTAN ARMY. 

f*' 

^ \. 

^XvsNOT^oN (De Lac. c. xi.) has given a general 

scheme of a Spartan army, and Tnucydidcs (v. ^^8.) has de- 
scribed how one wa>/ constituted in a particular case. There 
seems to^^lie no reason for suspecting the integrity of the text 
' in eitlier passage, but there is some difliculty in jeconciling 
them. According to Xenophon, Lycurgus instituted ux 
main dit%sions of the Spartan military force, both for "he 
cavalry and the infantry, wdiiqb w^ere called vibrai'‘ {fi6pai or 
fjLOipai.) As to the cavalry, it seems uncertain, whether these 
are the squadrons {ov\ag.ol) of fifty, mentiont J by Plutarch, 
Lyc. 23. '"The mora^i' infantry was subdivided into four 
loohij the kichus intq^ two pcntecosh/es^ and the pcrUecostf/s 
into two enomotim*^ the mora w'as commanded by a ptdemarch . 
iQCh(^uSf pentecoster, and enomotarchj were the titles of 
the inferior officers. The name pcnlccostys (a fifiy'J, seems to 
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throve, that 25y .4)? 100, ^0, wei^th^ original ni 
of the several ^visions, perhaps iY an ordinary 


i^mai numbeia 

-- , perhaps iT an ordinary levy. For the 

strength%f a o^tan army variea accoi^ing to* yjie ages from 
which it wa# drawn, as vifliether from t4p men below thiiiyi .1 
five, forty, (oi TrevreKalScKa, eXfceo-f, &c. down 

the *age of sixty. This was determiiwid by e proclamation 
issued before each expedition, and in the field the several ages 
were so distinguished, j,hat the men of one period could be 
instantly vk^lBched from the rest Xenophon speaks only of 
Spartans, as appears from the epithet ifoXitikuv, 

Thucydides, describing a battle fought in the,fourteenth 
year of the Peloponnesian w'ar, mentions the enomotia, the 
pentecostys, andflLhe locbus, as divisions of a Spartan army^ 
but not the mora. Pie however mentions not only thw titles^ 
%nomotarch, pentccosterf and lochagus, but that of polemaroh^ 
and thus shows that a division superior to the lochus then 
existed in the Spartan army. Yet, o^ this occasion, he says, 
that after a sixth of the Spartan force (tn^ii^en at two 
extremes of the military age) had been afffff'home for*The pro^ 
tectioii of Laconia, there remained sevhh lodii» and that in 
each loclius there were four pentecostyesj la each pentecostys, 
four cnoiiiotisQ. He also mentions, that in this battle the 
strength ol‘ the enomotia was^ 32 ; so tlRt eath lochifs was 
strong. ITence w'c sec tlfat the division which h(4hcref 
t»lls^ lochus, was the same as Xenophon’s mora, containing, 
like that, 16 enoniotif;, or Sour ^^s the comftion lochus; and 
Accordingly, lie gives the title ot polemarch to the commanders 
of two such divisions.^ But as on tliis occasion the pentecostys* 
contained foAr instead of two enomotia;, and as four pentecostycA^ 
were thrown together into one division, he may have been led to 
cal] yds division lookus, as being next above tHe «pente» 
costy^, though it was, in fact, a mora,tfommanded by« poie^^ 
ina^ ; anif% would seem to be of the polemarchs that he is^ 
spTfficin^ when he says that each lochaguf had the power of 
varying thb dipth of his divi^n at his pleasure. Fd^ lis can 
scarcely MMK'been left to the discreflon of any inferior officer. • 

3 reader should diowever compare Dr. Arnold’s view of 
[question in his note on Thucydides, v. 68., wiierYit seems 
e tlirc^h«an oversight that the learned editor says, that at 
Maatinea thif<slrength of the logins was doubled, (it was quad- 
rti{Jle'd), bi/ beir^g made to consist of four pente(^stycs and ei^t 
enonwtift (it contained sixteen enomotia;). On another point, 
the difference’ between Thucydides aniT Xenophon is perlia|is 
only apimrent. Tiiucydides, as Dr. Ainiold conjectures, 
reckons one lochus among the seven, whicll was composed of 
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tile BrasiBeaCfi soldiers and/che fieo^modes^ior enfranchised 
helots, a force which Xfncnhon of wurse does not take into 
the account, more thanShe Scirites — i;"ifinhitaii*s of the 
district on the confineT^ of Arcadia (s^e Dr. Arnold’s Note on 
' Thuc. V. 67,) — who always occupied the extreme left of the 
jine of iMittle, end werp employe^by the Spartans in the*^ost 
dangerous kind of” service (Xen. Cyrcp. iv, 2. 1.), from 
which passage it has been sometimes hastily inferred that they 
were a body cavalry. ^ 

Meursius Jong ago contended (Lect. Att. i. !(>.), that/of//wjf 
and worn were only different names for the same thing • and 
this opinion has been revived by Dr. Arnold, who however 
has placed it in a new, and certainly a mut^i more probable 
Jight. «v He thinks that lochus was the proper and, original 
name of Uie division, which, after tlie SMoponnesian war, wat: 
called mora. But it seems difficult to reconcile this conjecture 
with the language of Thucydides, unless it be supposed that 
the nan^e lochus gi^n at the same time to tw'o entirely 
diffetti" .\-ivisiailft'^ t^e same army, to that commanded by the 
polemarch, as well ‘So tliat commanded by the lochagus. On 
the other hand, Dr, Arnold’s opinion may seem to be con- 
firmed by the Scholiasts on Aristophanes, Lys. 453, Botlf^ScIio- 
liasts Igree that the words, yvcoffujO' &pa ^'Oti koX Trap* ^fuv eiV) 
r4rra/f€s \6xot Max^jawr yupaiKc}v IrSor i^wnKurfiivoav^ refer «'Ji) 
a Spartan institution. But the one merely observes', that 
among the LactUsemonians there were four lochi, wliich tJni 
king employed, — apparently^ the remark of a person wJio 
knew nothing about the matter hut whal^he collected fioni the 
^oet himself, — while the other censures his aullior ^or eaieless- 
ness, since, he says there are not four, but six, Imhi at Lace- 
dflemoF : md he gives the names of hve, .imong which, ac- 
co^diiig-to a probable c'^njecture of Muellei’s, one is 
<AH the rest are so completely disfigured, as to be vnin- 

telligible witliout tlj,^ aid of better manuscripts. ' • 

^Ais reminds us of the A 'xoi Uiravdrris ot ^.r^rivaruv, 
oon which the authority of Tiiucydides is opposed t^ of De- 
rodotus; and it is possible tJiat niTo^'drT^y vvas tJic sixth 
which ba}', dropped out of the Scholiast’s list. If it was ceif oj 
that Aristophanes had Sparta in view, he wouldcse* ’'v to 
alluded to the fourlcK'hi, whichj, according to Xeraphou, 
po^ed the morBj while the second Scholiast i^mst liave hoer 
thinking of Xenophon’s six mora*. But it w'oiud remain 
d^^btful whether the nkincs which he mentioned belonged to 
the greater or tli^ smaller division. In a subject s(^. obscure, . 
we may be permitlid to baz.’’,*a a conjecture, which tlr* words * 
of tile scholiast lia^e suggested to ,us. It is clear, that tlie 
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Skimher six cann|t have been arbWarity chosen ^ t&e greater 
^vision, though its offgin is Vo^ ascertaln^L It coin-' 
cictcB M'itb that ^ the districts ini») whj^^h Lac|nia is said ^ 
^have been diai^d initnediatGly after th> conqudit (descrlb^ 
by MueDery 00(3. i. S. 13.). Those authors who hold that 
there %ere six Spartan tribes, hnd in it a confirqiadon of their^ 
, opinion. But wtr coftceire that this opmibn is not necemary 
to account fojtfae number. Tt may have been grounded on 
the fiction, tflU one mdira was assigned for the protection of 
each district. If so, and if each was composed of ^r loclil, the 
four winch belonged to the district of Sparta itself, may, on the 
same pMriple, have been distributed among the foul quartersi 
or boroughs of Liinnse, Cynosura, Mesoa, and Pitana« 

and liave^ taken their names from them. Herodot^, «as 
1^‘hwcighieuser observes^ may have been more correctly in*. ^ 
fornu'd about the Arix®* ntTavdTijs tlian lliucydides, in whose 
time the name may have been no lon^ in use. It would not 
be improbable that the commanderWf tbis^our lochi were 
distinguished above all tlic rest, tlioughjaOitiplflll^ 

^ rank, aijf that tliey were usually entimsted with a greater 
force in the field, whence perhaps the im{)Oitanflb of Amom» 

I pharetiH. (Herod, ix. .53.) ^ • 

Ar^^totle seems to have followed ^Thucydideg, ifoth as |o the 
nujnbcr and the name of the greater divisions, for which he 
• xj^‘d the terms lochus and raora, as it appears, iudiscrimind!i;ely. 
#<.Timijlire fragments y, and vi.^' his Acutc^twf^ TroAtVeio, in 
Neumann, p. 130., vntfa Photiudi^^iixo*)* where the u.jmlKir 
live must refer to thotfApy^Jlcvy ireVrc wyopiaapieyois of • 

Time. V. 7ti.- ^ ^ 

But IlcrocTotus (i. 6.5.) observes that Lycurgus setBed the 
military institutioii%of ^paria, the enomoli.'e, triaci^e^ and 
^syss^ (ri ts v//\€pioy ^opra, ^wuerfgy, Kal TpiVKdbt^, ko^ 

a ^joj^X (i*i' \ b\) compart the Spartan witli the ^ 

pia®/riacaA*, and conjictures that it was equivalent to a 
y€v(f5t a(j|laa^ained tln'rty families. The s^sitia he (wnceives 
** to hanqtteting companies, but the largn- (jivi- ^ 

(if wliich\^iutardi speaks (Agis 8.), when he sa'^,...j:nat 
* I h^w*00 Spartans vvc?e, distributed into fifteen ^ndlruf f lienee 
k ‘iiiflpiiHudtts (i|i. 12* 4.), that this is another name for o6ti; 

V « ^ Oi'us ^rangediaccordina|M tribes, phratries, 
ojljrjouso's ( Oesdiie^hteritf yivii. The use of the woid fumiliffp 
% ^ the EngUsh translation liere and at p. 84. tol. i^ entirely 
destroys the sense, since, according to JVfheller (liL 5. 6.), the 
Geichlt'cUt ^ontaiaed thirty families). Hut ingenil^ua as 
qaplmali^ is, it is much to be^g^tihed that the author had 
been m^^ie explicit in stwting^is views of the supposed arrarq#^ 
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inent. Xs\^'‘is, there are &Aeral pc^nts Icft^i great obacuii^i^ 
It (jLo«}S not appear in whatfrelation the tnai^es, according to* 
dfuelier’s vkT’ of them, stand to the enotn^u^. T4e triacas, , 
containing &rty famines, would be Represented ift the army 
thirty men t and this is very nearly the number of an eodmo- 
'ita, which vav^s, as fvc* have seen, bet^ween twenty>five and ^ 
thirty-two. Agai^ it does not appear whit fnilitary division^ 
is represented by the greater syssitipn, whit^^ according 
^ Mueller, w^ld consist of 300. Now this irid'e^d is the num- 
ber of knights who formed the king's guard (of whom perhaps 
100 attei^ded him, according to Herod, vi. 56., OT^ *' rdinary 
occasions). But we do not hear of any other mihtary body 
of the same number, which would be equak^o three ordinary 
^ I(D%hL Still more difficult is it to conceive what ditision of a 
Spartan army mentioned by any of t%e ancients corresponddS. 
to a tribe, which, in the time of Agis, would have sent 1500, 
and when the populatiq^ was larges^ 3000, i^en into tne held. 
\Je^ajj|j,unabl<CJj>^olYe iuese difficulties; but the pa» age of 
de« Tfres more attention than it has h yet met 
with, and Mueller'ij ^explanation m^v be a prelud^to some i 
happier attei^ '^i^pqciinig vfj^ pf Urn* » 

cydidcs atid (j^enophon^ * V ‘ . ^ 
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